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Abstract 

This study iS an examination of several models of human 
speech interaction. A model recently proposed by Michael W. 
Mair is central to the study. Mair's comprehensive model 
includes several claims about synchrony, or body movement 
and acoustic parameters that are found to be temporally 
coincident when examined in microanalysis. Much of Mair's 
argument rests upon the claim that this synchrony is 
perceptually salient to the interactants and is evidence of 
"Supra-individual" rhythms which can be seen to make 
conversation cohere; can in fact be said to indicate mutual 
"awareness." 

In this study, aS in Mair's, synchrony is defined as 
Simultaneous manifestation of sound and movement between 
interactants, as well as simultaneous body movement and 
sound production--simultaneous within one tenth of a 
second--within one individual involved in interaction. 

This study involves the analysis of three segments of 
dyadic conversation, each segment of about ten seconds 
duration. Measures of fundamental frequency of voice were 
compared to head and hand movements of each individual in 
dyadic conversation. It was found, when such a comparison 
was made, that the coincidences between these "channels" or 
hmcdatitres,” waS very great; and that there was 


considerable coincidence between the interactants. 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


1.1 Background To The Study 

Untid! veryamecentlyrthesstudy)of "talk, ”") ther studyvof 
language in general, has largely ignored context and 
contextual constraints. Researchers have generally 
disregarded the fact that the extraction of language from 
its communicative Surround, for detailed analysis in 
Psolationseussangartiftices Howevermyat ourvantentiont is to 
offer description and analysis that move beyond the level of 
the trivial, it has become evident that the study of 
language must turn to consideration of language as part of 
the communicative context from which analysis has taken it. 
New questions are being posed and new problems are being 
raised that seem to be beyond the scope of traditional 
models. The data alone demand that research move beyond the 
arbitrary syntactic unit upon which modern language and 
language-related study has been founded and upon which it 
founders, that is, the sentence, to something else which has 
to do with semantic as well as syntactic considerations, and 
which takes into account the biological foundations of 
language. A truly scientific model of the process of human 
interaction must deal with the entirety of the communicative 
process, placing language in the context of natural 
spontaneous interaction, the ephemeral "ever-advancing now” 
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The early and perhaps necessary focus on language, the 
focus on words, arbitrarily and artificially extracted from 
communicative context, has been an extremely useful and 
productive one. Modern linguists have developed a powerful 
theoretical monument, with scientific rigor that continues 
to be the envy of other anthroponomic sciences. Modern 
linguistics has developed theory to provide powerful 
accounts of phonological and syntactic structures in 
language. Chomsky and his fellow workers' formulations of 
the Transformational Grammar (TG) model have apparently done 
for syntax what Sapir's "pattern principle" and the concept 
of the phoneme had done for phonology. Both provide 
descriptive and explanatory devices which organize 
discrepancies in previous models. Yet, as Chomsky and his 
colleagues developed their model, attempting to substantiate 
TG claims about the structure of language, it became clear 
that in order to account for Chomsky's syntactic structures 
we had to appeal to what to that point had been considered 
extra-linguistic factors. The Chomskian model and recent 
adaptations address syntactic relations, but Chomksy's 
theoretical statements, like the 1965 invocation of meaning, 
the claims about mental structures, and the appeal to 
localisation of brain function in connection with 
grammatical function, moved beyond syntax, posing some new 
questions that could not be handled by any syntactic model 
available. Bauman and Sherzer (1974), for example, speak of 


"something" that has been missing from the study of 
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language, something that conventional linguistic research 
has not and perhaps cannot examine: patterns and functions 
of speech, the communicative context of discourse. Gunter 
(1974:21) also speaks of a "difficulty" inherent in much of 
the study of language: 


Mheedvifreulty/ethe ‘thing ithatubhindseus in our 
conception of such matters, is our rigid focus on 
the sentence and its parts. Perhaps this focus has 
been necessarily prior, but once having understood 
the formation of English sentences, we can turn our 
attention to context grammar, which embraces the 
features of English that bind sentences together 
into coherent speeches and dialogues, the real uses 
of languages. 


And so for more than a decade now, linguistics as a 
discipline and those whose interests are bound up in the 
study of language have been suffering from a growing sense 
of anomie. Some feel they may have come up against the 
bimmecs sofothe si oundingeparadigmeof “the idiscirplines* iin 
Kuhn's (1962) terms, we have passed the stage of "normal" 
linguistic science, the era of the 1950's and 1960's, and 


have entered a stage of anomaly. This stage is typically 


‘Perhaps not even most reSearchers from formal linguistics 
would agree to a "growing sense of anomie" of these 
proportions. They remain satisfied with what they are doing, 
content in their efforts to patch up the standard Chomskian 
model. Impetus for change, the growing sense of alienation 
and frustration seems to come not so much from the core of 
hinguistres) proper, ‘but from-the’ “lunatre (fringe wot 
linguistics and from those outside who have an interest in 
the study of language and language-related phenomena. It is 
primarily these latter groups who have expressed 
dissatisfaction with and feel constrained by the standard 
theory. And they have had their effect. In spite of the 
tenacity of the traditional core, it is possible to document 
a move throughout linguistics away from context-free 
Chomskian grammars toward a study of language as part of a 
larger communicative context. The concern is now with a 
"Science of mind." 
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characterized by fragmentation and searching within and 
beyond the paradigm for new, more satisfactory perspectives. 
Linguistics has been no exception. Insoluble problems plague 
the central theory. Questions are no longer posed solely 
from within the paradigm, to provide missing bits of an 
incomplete model. Many linguists have attempted to "patch 
up" the model with reference to contextual constraints. 
Others have endeavored to iqenmueye te insight from diverse 
disciplines into the paradigm. Some have proposed that 
semantic structure may underlie the production and use of 
language, and have Soughtrros hurt eehisrnotionatos,eheorsG 
model. Semantics hasS yet to provide an acceptable answer, 
however. In fact, semantics has engendered a split within 
linguistics itself. Interpretive and generative semanticists 
offer opposing interpretations of the interrelationship of 
semantics and syntax. Maclay (1971) Sphere outlines 
approaches to semantics within linguistics. "Interpretive" 
semanticists insist that Semantics must have input of 
Syntactic information, and syntax must have input of 
semantic. "Generative" Semanticists, on the other hand, 
propose that formal syntax must be analytically independent 
of a prior semantics. 

At present, then, there is no coherent paradigm for the 
Study of communicative interaction. A number of disciplines 
address the issue, among them linguistics, anthropology, 
sociology and psychology. Each has its own tradition, its 


proclivity for a particular aspect or paradigm in the study 
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of language. All too often each school, even each book 
within a school, sets out a new and different paradigm for 
study, defining not only the subject and the questions, but 
the attempts to answer them. A plethora of various, 
differing, incomplete and confusing theories and postulates 
must be mastered to access current debate. The study of 
human interaction is a jungle of conflicting and contrary 
notions and theories. Each school, each postulate, demands 
acceptance of and allegiance to a particular definition of 
what 1S to be considered acceptable and appropriate in terms 
of data, questions, answers and so forth. What is more, the 
several theoretical frames, aS well as the units and 
methodologies they employ, seem mutually exclusive. Such 
mutual exclusivity makes for hard choices, the necessity of 
which seems at least questionable. As Mair (1977:X-3) 
argues, "[if] the categories will not mutually translate, 
then one must choose and then one's research will be 
partisan, one's questions posed by a decision to 'join' a 
way of thought." Each conceptual frame in the study of human 
interaction and/or language thus artificially delimits and 
confines the scope of the enquiry. As a result, at least one 
researcher has chosen to disregard the competing claims and 
to base his argument about "mental process" (in the process 


of human interaction) on observable data only. 
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1.2 Mair's Model of the Melody of the Text 

The work of Michael W. Mair is an attempt to "get at" 
the reality of the process of communicative interaction. His 
is an eclectic approach, one which brings in elements from 
many diverse and competing areas of study. Rather than 
pledge allegiance to a particular school, discipline or 
paradigm, Mair has presumed to trespass upon all. His hope 
is that an eclectic approach might, in refusing to deny the 
relevance of data, theory, argument, on paradigmatic or 
disciplinary grounds, begin to get a handle on interactive 
reality. A broad scope may facilitate focus on that which is 
studied, rather than the school which performs the study. 

In his own words, Mair's decision has been "for the 
Study’: 

After it was clearly realized that the state of play 

Within and between disciplines studying human 

interaction was a jungle, a decision was made to 

disregard Medawar's admirable dictum [i.e., Science 

is the art of the soluble; clear answers can be 

achieved only for clearly defined questions] for a 

while, and with these conflicting theoretical 

awarenesses on board, just to look at the physical 

record (videotape and laryngograph signal) again, 

and again, and again, in the hope that new and 

perhaps important questions and answers might show 

up Simultaneously. The experimenter hoped that his 

own brain might, with sufficient exposure, act as a 

kind of filter for the systemic principles in 

operation during ordinary conversation, that they 

might slowly become evident (1978:20). 
The outcome of this lengthy process of observation and 
reflection is the set of "mutually dependent notions" of 
regulation of interaction put forward in his Steps Toward 
Principles of Text Regulation (1977, 1978). They compose a 


unique construct in the study of human interaction. It is 
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this set of "mutually dependent notions" to which I appeal 


in the present investigation. 


1.2.1 Approaching Mair's Model 

Mair iS an opthalmologist with training in anthropology 
and neurology. He comes to the study of interaction from 
what are flippantly called the hard sciences. Mair expresses 
initial dismay at the chaotic, "pre-paradigmatic" state of 
his chosen field of study. By contrast, the hard sciences 
maintain a generally accepted paradigm which informs theory, 
methodology, and definition of acceptable data. At bottom 
there 1S what Mair calls the natural science model: 
objectivity and the observable are ascendant. Questions come 
from the paradigm. Questions deal with problematic areas of 
the central theory; they represent efforts to provide 
missing "bits" of an incomplete model. 

Mair presumes upon what he calls natural science and 
natural science variables to steer him clear of the 
methodological, theoretical, and epistemological quagmire 
which surrounds the study of human interaction. He aims to 
avoid the pitfalls that have plagued the largely 
impressionistic studies of human interaction in the past. 
"Tf the data is not (sic) Natural Science variables, then it 
comes from some theory, either explicit or implicit, about 
behaviour. Common sense iS just one such theory," 
(1977:IV-2). Mair's goal, ultimately, is to establish a true 


Natural Science of human interaction. "The founding 


assumption of the project is that to establish a true 
Natural Science of human interaction is possible and 
desirable," (1977:IV-1). He is anxious to establish Natural 
Science, 1.e., objective parameters for the description and 
analysis of interaction. Mair intends to relate and account 
for a "natural segmentation" of language, to "consider the 
way that the sensory modalities were patterned by motor 
activity during interaction®’1(1977:1V-11).°His particular 
concern is to account for spontaneous interaction in the 
dyad. 

Mair's research is thus directed by certain a priori 
dictates, the epistemology of the natural science model. At 
the same time, Mair is very concerned with the problem of 
"over-objective" studies, as described in his own work 
(especially 1977, 1978) and in the work of Scollon (1981a, 
1981b) among others. The problem has to do with 
identification, definition, and measurement of units and the 
definition of boundaries between units. The problem has been 
framed many ways. Mair himself presents several versions. 
Perhaps a most accurate and economical portrayal takes form 
in his discussion of the "prescriptive" versus "descriptive" 
dichotomy. That is, are the units really "out there" 
(descriptive) or are they an artifact of the perceptual, 
verbal, or cultural categories of the observer 
(prescriptive)? Are we talking about a physical sequence of 
events or about descriptive labels? The notion of "fact" 
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movements and/or acoustic analysis of the speech stream 
tells us nothing of the significance of the movements or 
aspects of the acoustic stream which we have isolated. 
However "objective" they may be, artificially extracted 
units may have very little to do with what is studied, what 
is really going on. 

MatcerenarhSsgthatAthere anedsevenabileatitvesthin the 
literature "meant in some sense or other to be manifest in 
interaction" (1977:X-2). There are, he notes (1978:28-29), 
Bernstein's restricted versus elaborated codes; Chance's 
agonic versus hedonic modes; Smith and Apter's telic versus 
paratelic modes; Argyle's notions of intimacy versus 
distance; Ekman's concept of emotions, emblems, illustrators 
and adaptors; and Birdwhistell's hierarchies of kinemes and 
kinomorphs. These "entities" serve not only to document the 
fragmented nature of the effort in the study of interaction 
but point up a deeper dichotomy underlying communicative 
interaction research. This deeper dichotomy has been 


i] 


variously called "expression versus communication," "verbal 
versus nonverbal," "emotion versus intellect," (Mair 
1977:X-2). Mair submits that to choose either aspect of the 
dichotomy is to pledge allegiance to a particular 
epistemological frame and is to prejudice unfavorably the 
theoretical frame of one's research. He refers to a 
comparable problem in methodology: "Related to the debate 


about dichotomies is the long-standing methodological 


problem about description versus explanation, imposed versus 
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derived categories, natural units versus units of 
convenience. Ultimately the opposition is between words for 
experience and the experience of words" (1978:21). 

From this point, Mair argues that the attempt to put 
labels on social, physical, or physiological processes 
always results in a cultural interpretation. He refers to 
the studies of Ekman, Argyle, and Birdwhistell which 
indicate that all our notions of, for example, "body," are 
culturally mediated. Words for feelings and emotions 
demarcate sectors or experience which owe their identity to 
the "Synchronic cultural scheme" of which they are a part. 
Mair proposes that appeal to nature for validation, an 
appeal to the common sense "that's the way things are," 
which he argues is one of the few cultural universals, 
depends upon the cultural categories available and may in no 
way pretend to account for why the categorization of the 
world takes that particular form. As Eibl-Eibesfeldt (1967) 
notes, even the most rudimentary description embodies an 
inherent bias, an interpretation (implicit or explicit) of 
the nature of "what is out there." Complete description 
demands, is, nothing less than complete replication. But 
description itself requires selective chunking of the 
continuum which in fact is the reality. We are caught: 

I believe that one of the brain's own properties 

gets in the way of felicitous description. The brain 
makes categories. . .[isolating] discrete entities 

in what otherwise would have been a 

continuum. . .[However, if] I do not create such 


isolatesc! thenta cannotetalk? tomyourcatwal ligsuchrare 
brains (Mair 1980:6). 


ta 


Mair submits that we can formulate a natural science of 
how it happens, but "questions of 'why' or 'what'--for 
example, what 1S an emotion?--are not answerable except in 
culturally satisfying and self-fulfilling language 
(1977:I1V-10). An express goal of his enterprise is to 
estabiisheal: propersrelat ionshipepbetween ithessocialsand 
natural science "understandings" (1977:X-2). He aims to find 
a heuristic connection between cultural concepts and natural 
science facts. 

The relationship between descriptive labels for both 
stretches of speech, particularly the intonation or 

tone of voice, and faces in action on the one hand, 

and the physical sequences of events in both voice 


and movement on the other, is a central 
pre-occupation of the theory (1977:x-4). 


1.2.2 Early Research Into Communicative Interaction 
In this endeavor all workers have had and continue to 
have the same fundamental problem: validation of chosen 
concepts and units (see Mair, 1978). Mair insists that we 
must clarify the exact nature of our investigation, defining 
appropriate, acceptable questions and methodologies. 
The first task was to search for questions, not 
answers because [following Medawar's dictum] it was 
felt that particular answers can only be in response 
to particular*questions. So first it was necessary 
toastidyeenevyideatiot quest konangeti97e:V=5)% 
Mair found that much of the early research on human 
interaction depended upon interjudge reliability and 
interobserver agreement for identification, definition, and 


description of units in speech. Interobserver agreement 


served to validate chosen units which themselves seem to 
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have originated in some common sense notion of the way 
things are, coming, in Mair's terms, "out of the top of the 
theorist's head, in fact." Pause, stress, and timing are 
three of the units selected in this manner by early 
researchers. Nonverbal communication studies tend to 
evidence Similar assumptions. Identification of units is not 
generally regarded as problematic. Researchers have been 
predisposed to focus on "obvious," "easily identifiable," 
and stereotypic body movements. Behaviours are by definition 
held to particulate, i.e., relatively simple, components 
that appear at the end of a variable sequence of events. 
Generally, units of behaviour have been put forward as 
discrete, repetitious patterns with specific function(s).? 

Such a complex of notions incorporates major 
theoretical and methodological flaws into the study of 
communicative interaction. Mair's remarks are to the point. 
He maintains that the discrete nature of units of behaviour 
and units of acoustic analysis may be, above all, an 
artifact of the process of observation by observers: 

I would argue that the objective way these 

behavioral units are identified merges into the 

observer's decision-making as one ascends the 

evolutionary scale; and that inter-observer 

agreement, however carefully calculated 

Statistically, might only be a measure of the 

precision of culturally coordinated decision making. 

C1978 37). 

Thus even trained observers are biased by their 
epistemological a priori, by the training which seeks to 


2The notion of behaviours as discrete entities seems to 
derive dfrom the anotioncof “fixed *action patterns” attributed 


to birds by ethologists. 
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make of them objective, expert, "super-observers." As Osgood 
(1966) admits, studies relying on interobserver agreement 
may reveal more about the semantic systems of the observers 
than anything in the data. Furthermore, the units chosen as 
Significant by the observer may not be those that are 
Significant to participants. But, it would seem generally, 
and especially in the study of interaction, that the only 
truly relevant units are those which have significance and 
value for participants; i.e., those units which effect 
changes in and among interactants themselves. Mair argues 
that the need is for an empirical, scientific, methodology 
to determine what the real units are. "It will not do to 
rely on intersubjective judgements. . .It is precisely how 
such judgements are made that we are trying to investigate," 


(1978:9). 


1.2.3 Recent Interaction Research 

In recent years researchers have demonstrated an 
increasing concern for the objective validity of their work. 
They have consequently made large steps toward 
objectification in the study of communicative interaction. 
The use of precise mechanical devices and computer analysis 
has become commonplace. However, objectification and 
mechanical precision have not eliminated the problem of 
gefuni ti ont anon udentiificata onofwmunits .~aitensimoteat all 
clear that what is being so finely measured, what is being 


studied, is of any major relevance to the process of 
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communicative interaction. Once again, Mair's (1977) remarks 
are to the point. Mair submits that the limits to accurate, 
objective measurement are the limits of technology, but what 
we must search out are the perceptually significant cues for 
interactants, the cues upon which participants depend for 


interaction to occur. We are missing something yet. 


1.2.4 Mair's Model 

Mair attempts to get at that something. Units in Mair's 
model are defined by interactants themselves. 
Identification, definition, the constitution of units comes 
from exhaustive study of spontaneous dyadic conversation. 
Chosen units are those which are found to be perceptually 
Significant for interactants. Such units are, Mair argues, 
evident from study of the observed changes in behaviour 
(taken here in its broadest sense, to include both verbal 
and non-verbal production) produced in one participant by 
the other. From this perspective, the initial task is to 
identify those changes which are crucial to transform one 
percept into another. Then perhaps we can begin to 
reconstruct the mechanism, the melange of sound and movement 
which apparently guides topics to their conclusions in 
conversation. 

To begin, Mair assumes that there is something in the 
acoustic stream and physical movements generated by 
interactants which guides topics to their conclusions. 


Following on from the long debate in linguistics on whether 
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categories of linguistic theory are "descriptive" or 
PexDleanatonysen Godusetruth® ore@lhocusrpocus Mairiproposes 
that there are in fact patterns "out there," in the visual 
and acouStic modes, and that interactants use them to 
generate the process we know as interaction: "[I]n sound and 
movement--air patterns and visual pattern in time--there 
must be an order or structure which is really there, i.e., 
God's truth, and a way to discover it might be to see how 
sound and movement cross-cut in interaction" (1977:IV-11). 
In this way Mair aims to achieve his natural 
segmentation of language, reconstructing the way in which 
sensory modalities are patterned by motor activity during 
interaction. Mair argues that if we are to achieve a natural 
science of interaction, we must look at the patterns 
developed and employed by participants as they interact. We 
must begin to think in terms of systems. "The order--Natural 
Science order--of communication might. . .be best studied by 
examining what happens 'when two or three are gathered 
fogethersedenothonespontaficatingminvarvoidg?! “iS7e%e1 Vas): 
Mair submits that the need to examine systems, patterns, 
rules is particularly pressing to the study of communicative 
systems: communicative systems, unlike many other naturally 
occurring systems, are not reducible to natural science 
variables. "The significant point about communication 
systems, as distinct from the others, is that they ‘take 
off' from the natural science base, and that the explanation 


of items within them are irreducible to natural science 
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Uaevsegei977:11-8). 

The notion of system as emergent from the organism that 
manipulates it is one of two key notions which Mair borrows 
from formal linguistics. (The second has to do with the 
"meaning," or lack thereof, attached to individual units of 
the system.) Barly in his career the prominent linguist Noam 
Chomsky documented the imperative to look at language as a 
system of rules and patterns. He saw language as formal, an 
abstract system of "elements" related by grammatical rules 
of production and perception, i.e., syntax. The system of 
language wasS conceived of aS an entity separate from either 
its users or uses. Chomsky provided supporting evidence for 
his notion of language as system in his study of child 
language acquisition. He was able to demonstrate that the 
key in child language acquisition is rule acquisition, and 
not, aS previously thought, accumulation of successive 
reinforcements for each language item.? 

The notion of language as "System" is closely related 
to the second borrowed notion: individual or minimal units 
of language are "premeaning." That is, formal linguistics 
Maintains ®*that*units must occur in relation tov’one another, 
specifically in grammatically acceptable configurations, for 
them to take on meaning. On their own, isolated, units are 
meaning-less. It is the system, the rule and pattern 


governed configurations which resolve the units into 


3In the process, Chomsky exposed the fallacy of the 
fundamental assumption of behaviourism--that truth could be 
accumulated through examination of single variables. 
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meaning. 
In the end, it is evident that there must be 

"something in' the acoustic or kinaesthetic stream 

which interactants, animal and human, can find 
structure in, according to shared rules, such that 
common action occurs. That these units and rules are 
hierarchical seems established, and this implies 
that the individual units are at least 

'pre-meaning,' if not actually 'meaningless,' 

C1987 <i=9e 100.5 

Mair proposes to call the "unit" of sense in his study 
of human interaction the "model." He defines "model" as "a 
realisation of a state of affairs" (1977:V-7). The proposed 
model is both a phySically demarcatable section of the 
speech-with-movement stream and an information unit. Mair 
makes mention of several comparable notions in the 
interaction literature: O'Connor (1974) investigates the 
"word group;" Goldman-Eisler (1968), among others, works 
from the "sentence;" Kendon (1967) proposes the "tone 
guoupes gandsThomm( 1S75)epositsS theptactse"s*iModelwmeithen; his 
a broad term meant to encompass more than merely vocal 
production. 

Mair submits that "what iS communicated" may be most 
economically and accurately described as a "model" or "State 
of affairs." He maintains that a primary problem in 
definptuon lof fsuibtablevunits for ythe studyvofninteraction 
eomestfinomathe face that» forncommunicationntogoccurypenothing 
at all need actually be said. A shrug, a wink, a gesture, a 
enuckielwanifumPeor an “ah, “revenssilence--swhich;tatter 


Biradwhistem2(4970) "canibe Msoitoud as to drown out the 


scuffle of feet"--may be sufficient. Thus the notion of 
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"model." Mair identifies two features of models: models are 
implicit (to a greater or lesser extent); and models are 
"Shared," i.e., people are immersed in them rather than 
exchanging them like counters. "We call these models 
Panteractlonal +to stress that in colloquial conversation, 
the model is a joint production, and evolves by the 
eomlaboracion ofmene participants (1977°V-7).. 

Mair describes his investigation as a study of "Social 
physiology." The term is meant to account for something 
observed in interaction, that which he terms a "direct 
wiring mediated by the senses among individuals" 

Cots Tk=3) 0 .ln wnteraction, he says, both (or all) ‘parties 
are "together in time." Mediated by the senses, the brain of 
one acts directly upon the other. This is how the 
participants are directly "wired into" one another. The 
notion comes from the sense of touch. In touch, Mair points 
out "the actual tactile patterning of the sense organs at 
the point of contact necessarily has the same time form for 
DOtn parties 801977 <:1X%-3). Malrmis) particularly concerned 
therefore with what has often been called "neuroplasticity," 
the inability to separate neurological function from its 
environment. The observed ability of the brains of 
individuals to take’ the timing of their own cognitive 
processes from rhythms impinging on the senses is of 
particular interest to the study of human interaction. 

Mate posits war social (prain”: 


The idea is that even before social patterning has 
occurred: the individual psychology is incomplete, 
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only part of a system of which other individuals 
possess the other parts. The fact that this social 
brain 1s not joined up by actual nerves but by the 
sensory modalities has obscured for us that the 
system is Supra-individual, that to understand it we 
must study not what one individual possesses, but 


the patterns set up among individuals when the 

interact: (1978512). 

With these notions Mair obviates at least one 
long-standing "need" in formal linguistics, one which has 
ofrenepre;ucrceds esearch 1m theppast. Briefly, Mair s 
claims about social physiology and a social brain abrogate 
the need to find specific centres in the brain which 
correspond to entities demarcated by categories chosen by 
researchers to describe and analyze communicative 
interaction. Chomsky's claims about mental structures and 
his assertion of the connection between grammatical function 
and localized brain function are but one manifestation of 
this "need," what Mair maintains 1S a wrong way to approach 
the study of interaction. We must, he argues, look at 
patterns of interaction; we must begin to think in systemic 
terms about "rules." He proposes that the imperative is to 
examine the dynamics of human interaction systems as they 


are employed, in natural spontaneous conversation. 


1.3 The Present Study 

The present study replicates some important aspects of 
Mair's work but it is not a replication in a formal sense. 
The general object of the present study is to try Mair's 
explanatory framework with respect to some segments of 


collected speech and interaction data, in order to 
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demonstrate its explanatory adequacy and to suggest some of 
its limitations. One aspect of his work that is consonant 
with the work of several other investigators is that of 
synchrony, what has been often described as either 
complementarity or sSimultaneity of sign. The differing 
notions of that term (synchrony) are developed in subsequent 
chapters of the thesis, and the choice of the term, 
synchrony, aS a common, unifying theme in several authors' 
works, Should be made clear after a review of literature. 

In this study I address three half-hour conversations 
as representative of interaction generally. That address is 
further refined to circumscribe no more than one brief 
fragment from each interaction, including perhaps thirty 
seconds of real time data in all. The three fragments 
selected are taken as represenative of a certain common and 
continuously recurring genre of interaction, one under which 
eonaztrons Chm" rapport” tobtain;eandvin «which atpartieulbar 
kind of sound and movement behaviour--synchrony--may be 
found to occur. There are similar fragments throughout each 
half hour interaction. The specification of three ten-second 
fragments as interactions of interest allows for a kind of 
detailed analysis that an appeal to a range of interactions 
aS minutely analyzable data source would make cumbersome 
and, in the end, unmanageable. 

It°is not a unique claim; there is ample precedent for 
it®inethe’ literatures The work of ‘Labov’and Fanshell (1977), 


Urion (1978), Condon and Ogston (1967), to name but a few, 
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consistently specifies a narrow data base and advances 
general claims about a class of events based on analysis of 
that specific data. AS Rene Thom has pointed out, there are 
at least two ways to study a phenomenon: to collect many 
examples and generalise--that is, to study the "species" 
characteristics; or, to take just one example and analyse, 
and then see if what one has discovered holds true for other 
examples. The present work follows the latter course, 
invoking a long tradition of microanalysis in the study of 
human communicative interaction. Finally, I appeal 
specifically to the procedures established by Mair in his 
Original investigation of the process of human interaction. 

The data for this study come from audio and video 
recordings of conversations, each approximately one half 
hour in length, that took place over a two-month period from 
November to December, 1980. The field work involved, if in 
fact there can be said to be field work in a study Such as 
this, transpired over the preceding year and a half. During 
that time I was privy to the research project of a graduate 
student in the Department of Educational Psychology, 
University of Alberta, which wasS Similar in many respects to 
the present study, * 


‘The project in question involved videotaping in split 
screen sessions during which a psychologist administered 
WISC-R tests to individual students. Videotaping took place 
in the Group Processes Laboratory in the Department of 
Educational Psychology, the room which was later to be used 
to collect data for the present study. Complete 
transcriptions were made of verbal interchange and 
intonation, as well as notations of head and body movement. 
Description focused on large body movement, eye contact, and 
intonation. Description was couched in impressionistic 
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"walked through" the audio and video record of the half hour 
conversation between a male and a female, the freshmen at 
Cambridge, that forms the primary data base from which Mair 
developed much of his model; performed three preliminary and 
experimental recordings of participants in dyadic 
mpteractizon: and was party to numerous caSual sessions where 
the parameters of Mair's model were informally evaluated in 
situ (e.g., in restaurants, shopping malls, social 
gatherings) as to observational, descriptive and analytic 
adequacy. My attendance at all these events was not as 
participant or interactant, but as researcher, observer, and 
datarcolilectort 

Within the framework of anthropology outlined by Hymes 
(1977) these enterprises might be said to constitute a range 
of field experience and field work. Attendance, 
participation, and observation in the various interactions 
of everyday life constitute a kind of field experience, as 
does the exposure to the two bodies of data. Those events 
wherein I attempted systematic categorisation of descriptive 
parameters, either formally with recorded data or formally 
in situ, constitute field work. Microanalyses of audio and 
video recordings contributed to field work, and were in fact 
additional trials of observational adequacy. In 


anthropological terms the present study might also be 


*(cont'd)terms. A hand-drawn representation of perceived 
intonation contours formed an essential part of the project. 
S-shapes were of particular note. The project was designed 
to investigate some of Mair's claims about the process of 
human interaction. 
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described as an ethnography of sound and movement behaviours 
in communicative interaction. Such description insists upon 

the interrelationship of the two modes of research activity 

defined as field work and field experience. 

The nature and purpose of the present study dictate 
within specific and explicit limits what are to be 
considered acceptable data, and, consequently, severely 
constrain means by which data are collected. Microanalysis 
of sound and movement through short segments of interaction 
requires a precise and finely detailed data base. To date, 
such data are obtainable only within the confines of a 
laboratory setting. "Candid camera" techniques are not 
applicable; they cannct as yet provide adequate, 
sufficiently accurate data. The laboratory setting obviates 
many of the problems that traditionally plague 
anthropological and educational research. The roles of 
‘participant and observer, which tend to merge and blend in 
common research situations are more clearly defined, made 
explicit by the fact of audio and video recording 
technologies and techniques. The laboratory setting demands 
that all parties be aware of the primary purpose of the 
meeting, i.e., data collection. There is only one possible 
reason for the presence of the researcher, the microphones 
and cameras, or indeed for the interaction itself in this 
setting. 

The researcher is "participant" in that he must 


instigate the interaction; he must choose participants, 
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arrange time, place, setting, and acquaint subjects with 
their Surroundings and each other in such a way as to 
facilitate interaction, and especially in this case, the 
creation of "rapport." But when the microphones are on and 
the cameras rolling, it is the subjects themselves who must 
create, in time and from the resources at hand, what wild, 
appear on the audio and video recordings as boredom, tears, 
bewilderment, delight, understanding, disgust, in sum, human 
interaction. The other observes. During the present study, 
as researcher, I was always present, available and 
accessible throughout the interaction. On occasion subjects 
spoke of me; once or twice they spoke directly to me, 
usually in regard to a technical matter, but for the most 
part as the interaction progressed I was dissolved into the 
background of tables, chairs, microphones, and cameras. I 
was a technician, attending to the machines, and an 
observer, collecting data. It was their show. 

A major methodological problem involved boundary 
definition. That is, how was I to specify beginning and end 
points for the fragments of "text" (conversation) selected 
to represent the best, most complete evidence of synchrony 
as an identifiable, observable, definable aspect of human 
interaction? There were no apparent unit markers. A 


1 


seemingly obvious boundary marker, the "pause," proved 
problematic (as expected). "Pauses" that appeared to be 
evident in the progression of aural and/or visual modes, 


i.e, moments of silence or hesitation, often proved under 
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close inspection to have amorphous, ill-defined boundaries 
that extended over two or three tenths of a second in time, 
well beyond the acceptable time scale of this undertaking. 
What is more, the problems encountered in attempts to 
identify and define "pause" in the speech stream, as 
discussed in Chapter 2 in relation to the work of Lehiste, 
Huggins, Ohala, Scollon, et al., are compounded, magnified 
many times over, when consideration is expanded to include 
events in the visual mode. 

For example, in looking at human interaction one must 
account for the fact that one mode often overlaps with, and 
Carries on from, the other, continuing or completing the 
state of play being delivered with their occurrence. 
Movement may, and does, continue across silence; speech may 
be suStained through hesitation. It was not at all clear 
hrom sthe idatayithems that ."silence”sor “hesitation” icould “mn 
fact be construed as boundary markers at all. Placement, 
occurrence seemed contextual and did not always indicate a 
beginning or ending. Communication carried on across 
Silence, at times uSing silence to help deliver the state of 
play; and movement, gesture, appeared to continue through 
hesitation. What is more, in both visual and aural modes the 
previous is shaped by preparation for the next, and the 
succeeding carries on from the preceding. Meaning does not 
occur in discrete units, but rather movement and voice blend 
and merge, shaping one another through time. Thus the 


apparently obvious disappears into a continuum of sound and 
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motion. 

It was thought that semantics and/or syntax might offer 
a way out; that grammatical units or formally-defined units 
of meaning might be so circumscribed as to allow 
specification of criteria for indication of boundaries, and 
subsequent definition of boundaries themselves. That hope, 
roopewasggeneral ty frustnatedswurteranecetwaseregulanilyseun= 
grammatical, and grammatical units, where specified or 
specifiable, often disagreed with semantic specification of 


"unit." Focus on "meaning" engendered a myriad of 
difficulties that began with "what iS meaning?". 
Furthermore, although often clearly demarcated and sharply 
defined in time, broader semantic categories such as "topic" 
proved unsuitable as boundary markers for the present study 
as well. Topics tended to occur over minutes, not seconds; 
and smaller units of meaning were particularly difficult to 
identify: they were inclined to overlap, merging into one 
another. 

In the end, the limits of technology proved to be the 
influential factor in what was to be a rather arbitrary 
decision. First, the transcription equipment (a mingograph) 
Gelivered a decipherable trace of the fundamental frequency 
of voice only when paper speed was set a 100mm/second. The 
length of mingograph traces from fragments in excess of 10 
seconds real time was prohibitive. Mere display of all the 
data on that scale was virtually impossible. Second, through 


each. fragmenttof' text there are, for each tenth of a second 
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interval, three data points for description of physical 
movement. That means that in, say, a 10-second fragment 
there are 300 data points for movement alone which must be 
transcribed, described, evaluated and analyzed. In addition, 
the purpose of the study demands that movement and sound be 
evaluated in terms of each other, through time. Thus, the 
sheer magnitude of the data sample from extended fragments 
of text must produce a data base so bulky as to be 
unmanageable. These were strong arguments for minimizing 
fragment size. 

Aithirdrifactor «problematic! inv itselif¢ proveds decisive 
in definition of selected fragments. In order to make claims 
about synchronies of sound and movement it is necesSary to 
be able to compare manifestations in both visual and aural 
modes accurately to within 0.1 second. It was therefore 
imperative to match the mingograph trace to the visual 
transcription. Calibration problems, primarily in the form 
of disagreement between time codes in the audio and video 
records, complicated an already complex task. A decision was 
taken to use "Silence," pauses in the speech stream, as 
markers with which to match audio and video records. 
"Silence" was identified first subjectively by ear from the 
video tape, and corroborated on the mingograph trace. 
Silence markers in turn were arbitrarily taken as boundary 
markers, defining and delimiting fragments selected for 
microanalysis. In this manner, selected fragments of 


appropriate length, roughly 10 seconds in duration, were 
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clearly defined and located in time on video and audio 
tapes, and in mingograph traces. 

It iS perhaps important to note here that trial 
analysis of segments in excess of 10 seconds demonstrated 
that more lengthy sections of text delivered only "more of 


' 


the same." The evidence for synchrony in the selected 
fragments of shorter duration was strengthened primarily by 
repetition in longer fragments. The essential evidence 
seemed to be all there in the shorter sections selected. 
Finally, it is imperative to specify explicitly the 
Criteria by which I categorize in this study. As participant 
'in innumerable conversations like the ones recorded for 
analysis, and as participant, albeit at one remove, in the 
interactions of interest, I make the claim to know how to 
comport myself. That 1s, aS a social human being I make the 
claim to be able to interact successfully, to "know how to 
do it." As researcher, I observed the events of the 
interactions of interest with an end in mind other than, in 
addition to, that of making distinctions along any number of 
idiosyncratic bases which would allow and result in what is 
commonly called "making sense" of the events of the 
interaction in personal terms. I was constantly evaluating 
what I perceived to be the "reportable" flow of events in 
the terms proposed in Mair's model of the principles of text 
generation. I made video recordings of the visual events, 
and from them, two-dimensional transcriptions of face and 


hand movements in 0.1-second intervals of selected fragments 


eo 


of each recorded interaction. I made audio recordings of the 
acoustic events of each interaction, and from them, 
extracted graphic plots of fundamental frequency for 
selected fragments, marking 0.1-Second intervals in time. I 
matched audio and video records to within 0.1 second, and 
compared manifestations of sound and movement within and 
between interactants in time. I made additional notes on 
features deemed notable. I entered taping sessions and began 
examination of recorded data with a priori definitions of 
categories and parameters for specification of categories in 
the process of human communicative interaction. 

The basic question for the study was how to document 
the existence or non-existence of synchrony in its several 
and various forms as an observable, identifiable "event" in 
human interaction. In other words, uSing the criteria from 
which Mair had originally suggested his final 
"artificially-extracted parameter" to engender description 
and analysis I attempted first to identify and then to 
explain and to account for the perceived and intuitively 
obvious instances of intra- and inter-personal synchrony 
manifest in the audio and video record of three 


interactions. 


1.4 Organisation of the Thesis 
Chapter 2 reviews some of the pertinent studies in 


discourse and prosody. 
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Chapter 3 1S a review of Mair's work and Chapter 4 is a 
Cuitigue: of uit 

Chapter 5 details the specific methodology of the 
study. 

Chapter 6 includes the presentation and interpretation 
of data from the three fragments of selected speech and 
movement interaction. | 

In the final chapter, the implications Be the study are 


summarized and suggestions are made for further research. 


Chapter 2 


Current Studies in Discourse and Prosody 


2.1 Speech Act Theory 

Although there is no coherent paradigm for the study of 
communicative interaction there are some common threads 
running through a good deal of the relevant research. The 
concept of the speech act as it has been developed in 
philosophy by Austin (1962) and Searle (1969) has, for 
example, been integral to a number of recent efforts to 
describe communicative behaviour. The concept of the speech 
act grew out of Austin's observation that "not all sentences 
are indicative, i.e. describing a state of affairs which is 
either true or false" (in Vanek 1979:274). Speech act 
"meaningfulness" refers to the meaning found both within the 
system of syntax and within a system of acts. The speech act 
is held to have three properties: locutionary, or the act of 
speech as speech; illocutionary, what is done in the process 
of speaking, or what the act represents; and perlocutionary, 
what is effected by speaking. Urion (1978:26) notes that 
these latter speech act properties require description in 
“other than linguistic” terms. 

Fillmore (cited in Urion 1978) developed an analogy 
from Searle's theory of the speech act: 

Syntax. . .characterizes the grammatical forms that 

occur in a language, while semantics pairs these 

forms with their potential communicative functions. 

Pragmatics is concerned with the three-termed 

relation which unites (i) linguistic form and (11) 


the communicative functions which these forms are 
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capable of serving, with (iii) the contexts or 

settings in which those linguistic forms have 

communicative functions. Diagramatically, 

Syntax [form] 
Semantics [form, function] 
Pragmatics [form, function, setting] 

Linguists have in this way come to use the term "pragmatics" 
to refer to the social correlates of speech use, and, to 
describe the social-contextual constraints of language use. 

Many linguists, Fillmore, Ross, Goddard and Saddock 
among them, have developed frameworks which include these 
conceptual constraints and/or considerations in formal 
grammars of discourse. Sociologists working in the area of 
converSational analysis--Goffman, Sacks and Schegloff, for 
example--employ as a basic unit of description the concept 
of utterance as qualified by Searle in speech act theory. 
Hymes' work in the ethnography of communication makes 
reference to the speech act, not aS a component in his 
descriptive framework, but as the minimal unit of 
description. More recently, Labov and Fanshell (1977) make 
use of speech act theory in their explication of dyadic 
interaction. 

The problem with these approaches, the problem with 
speech act theory and its offshoots, lies in the unit of 
description. The locus of analysis is still the sentence. 
The sociological concept of utterance is an equivalent. 
Labov and Fanshell, for example, claim "despite their citing 
and dealing with utterances that seem, temporally, to 


predict other utterances, that there is still no necessary 


coherence between utterances" (Urion 1980:511). The level of 
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explanation has not extended beyond the sentential. Such 
research 1s unable to move beyond the arbitrary syntactic 


unit upon which it is based. 


2.2 Acoustic Phonetics 

Anothenrtraditroniof import ispthatecomingsout wof 
acoustic phonetics which focuses on quantifiable analysis of 
temporal structure in speech. It is evidenced in the works 
of Pike (1945), Kozehvnikov and Chistovich (1965), Huggins 
(1975), and Ohala (1975), among others. This tradition has 
also been marked by the constraints of the arbitrary 
Syntactic unit upon which it is founded. 

Ohala (1975) offers an excellent description and 
analysis of the state of the art. He documents three simple, 
basic hypotheses in the literature: 

1. Some units of speech, perhaps syllables or "stresses," 
are uttered in time to an underlying rhythm. This is the 
Isochrony Hypothesis (IH) (Huggins 1975). 

2. The units of speech are executed according to some 
underlying preprogrammed time schedule although there 
may be no Isochrony in this schedule. Ohala (1975) 
christens this the Comb Theory. 

3. There is no underlying time program or rhythm; any given 
speech event is merely produced after the preceding 
event(s) have been completed. One "unit" is strung after 


the other. This is termed the Chain Model (Ohala 1975). 
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2.2.1 Isochrony Hypothesis 

Proponents of the IH propose a metrical foot as a unit 
in either the production or perception of speech, or both. A 
foot is formally defined as a sequence of syllables 
containing one and only one stress syllable. There is 
usually a further proviso that a "foot" must begin with a 
stress syllable. This definition of foot nicely specifies 
boundaries that might otherwise require lexical or syntactic 
specification, but has led to the creation of an imaginary 
"silent stress" syllable to account for and legitimate any 
initial unstressed syllables. The IH suggests that "feet" 
are of equal duration, the product of underlying cognitive 
processes or rhythms. Lenneberg (1967) for example posits a 
6 Hz underlying rhythm for human speech. 

Uldall (1971) also found evidence of isochrony. She 
analyzed an audio recording of a 45-second reading of "The 
North Wind and the Sun," read in a "moderately slow, news 
reading style," by Professor D. Abercrombie. Dividing the 
text into rhythmic segments on the basis of syllables marked 
"strong" by the speaker-listener, Uldall found in the text a 
tendency towards the the production of isochronous metric 
feet. In a similar study, Ohala (1975) examined one and one 
half hours of oral reading from technical prose. He proposed 
that sampling running speech and measuring the intervals 
between successive release of an "easily detected" speech 
event associated with syllable onset might test the 


existence of isochrony in speech. "If there is some kind of 
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periodicity underlying speech these intervals [between 
speech events] should coincide with the basic period of this 
[isochronous] rhythm" (1975:432). Using a computer, Ohala 
marked peak jaw openings as his easily detected speech event 
associated with syllable onset. He found no multimodal 
distribution, no multiple peaks of equi-distance, no 
evidence for underlying rhythm; in short, he found no 
support for the claim that there is an isochronic principle 
underlying speech. 

These studies are seriously and obviously flawed, 
replete with confounding variables that obscure the 
existence or non-existence of an underlying rhythm. Ohala's 
investigation used a marker that is not reliably correlated 
with any underlying neurological event; Uldall's analysis 
depends on a Subjective demarcation of the text into "feet;" 
and, none of the studies investigated spontaneous speech, 
the nature speech of interaction, "as it happens.” 

In a further study, Ohala (1975) measured intervals 
between succesSive drops in oral pressure, "such as would 
occur upon the release of voiceless obstruants" (1975:434), 
in approximately one hour of spontaneous speech. He found 
possible evidence for the IH; there were apparent sub-peaks 
approximately 50 milliseconds apart in the histogram of his 
data, but they are "enveloped in noise and do not always 
seem to be spaced evenly" (1975:434). Huggins flatly states 
that the IH taken literally is wrong. However, on evidence 


presented by Barnwell (1971) and Lehiste (1973) which 
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demonstrates possible isochronous tendencies in parts of the 
data, he concurs with Ohala's conclusion that, although 
there iS no concrete evidence to support the notion of an 
isochronic rhythm in speech, it may well be "useful to keep 


fookang? for< one.” 


2.2.2 The Comb and Chain Models 

In a watershed study Kozehvnikov and Chistovich (1965) 
proposed that the validity of these two hypotheses could be 
tested through "a special statistical analysis of the 
duration of segments in a given utterance repeated many 
times by a subject." They argued that the two models should 
demonstrate differing relations between the variance 
measured in any given large interval and the sum of the 
variance of its component "Sub-intervals." That is, in the 
chain model the variance of the large interval should equal 
the sum of the variance of the component intervals, while in 
the comb model the variance of the larger interval should be 
less than the sum of the variances of the component 
intervals. This effect should hold, they argue, because in 
the comb model variance error is Shared by adjacent 
intervals. They are negatively covarying. Ohala summarizes: 
"in the comb model [it is proposed that] the error in any 
'x' segment is shared by two adjacent intervals [and] will 
contribute to the error of both intervals in equal magnitude 
but opposite sign, thus making adjacent intervals negatively 


covarying" (1975:439). Kozehvnikov and Chistovich found 
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evidence of negative covariance in their data and thus 
argued that their data provided evidence for the existence 
of some sort of time program "at least as long as the word 
and perhaps as long as the whole sentence." They found for 
the existence of the comb model in Speech. 

Lehiste (1971) found corroborative evidence for the 
comb model in studies of word lists of ten items repeated 
Be ee oinnar aby 110 times by two subjects. The data 
demonstrated the existence of temporal compensation "between 
certain pairs of segments and within all the segments that 
constitute a word" (Lehiste 1971:168). Huggins' (1972) 
experiments document analogous temporal compensation, 
offering further proof that the comb model holds in the 
temporal structuring of language. And Allen (1969) found 
existence of negative correlations between adjacent 
intervals in the speech material he measured. But Ohala 
(197.0)>*found “Eoratherchainsmodehwinwhistdata) and EBindblom 
(1970), in a test of Chomsky's Nuclear Stress Rule could 
find no effect of one word on the duration of another. 

Ohala (1975) proposes that although these findings seem 
contradictory they are in fact "compatible"--but they do not 
demonstrate whether the chain or the comb model applies to 
speech more properly. Kozehvnikov and Chistovich argued that 
the comb model could be accepted if the variance of the 
whole interval was found to be less than the sum of the 
variances of its component parts. They, and several other 


researchers, have found this relation to hold in their data. 
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Others have found an opposite relation: the variance of the 
whole is equal to or greater than the sum of the variance of 
the parts. Ohala submits that when a small sub-interval is 
chosen as the "unit" of analysis, we will find that the 
variance of the larger interval is less than the sum of the 
variance of its parts, as the comb model suggests; but when 
large sub-intervals are chosen, the variance of the whole 
will be greater than or equal to the sum of the variance of 
itS parts, suggesting the chain model or some other 
alternative. 

In addition, Ohala (1975) challenges the validity of 
the statistical procedures employed. He argues that the 
Statistical analysis is itself invalid. Variation from 
repetition to repetition in the rate at which the subject 
utters the test sentence or words "contaminates" the data, 
as does meaSurement error, which may derive from 
EsSloppinessy "ede. ,amis-measuring an interval poor! irom 
wrongly segmenting the speech data, i.e., not knowing how to 
segment our speech because "we do not know what the brain of 
the speaker considers to be an ‘event'" (1975:441). And 
because we cannot control for or corret the latter source of 
error, statistical analysis is invalid. Such analysis 
confounds itself: measurement error tends to produce data 
which support the notion of the comb model, while rate 
variation may produce evidence for either the chain or the 
comb model. Thus confounding factors in speech analysis 


methodology may determine the results of the study, 
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regardless of the validity of a particular model. Ohala's 
(1975:442) remarks are (again) to the point: "the 
confounding factors could completely determine the outcome 
one way or the other, regardless of which model 

holds. . .whichever [covariance] relation is obtained will 
not indicate whether the chain or comb model better accounts 
for the timing of speech gestures." 

In efforts to disambiguate methodology and data 
researchers have resorted to other, additional, statistical 
methods: normalizing durations of the whole utterance, and 
expression of temporal variability of speech segments in 
terms of relative error. Ohala (1975) and Lehiste (1971) 
"normalized" by limiting analysis to utterances which had 
durations closest to the mean; Allan (1969) performed a 
multiplicative operation where large and component interval 
Gurations are subject to a normalizing factor which 
artificially equalizes their total duration. Nothing useful 
is gained by these techniques, Ohala (1975) argues; they 
merely alter the data artificially to produce evidence for 
the chain model. Relative error methods reveal that relative 
error of temporal variability is larger for smaller 
intervals than for larger intervals (e.g., a complete 
sentence). Allen (1968) and Koshevnikov and Chistovich find 
this significant; it appears to provide further evidence for 
the comb model. But as Ohala (1975) points out, the relative 
error values evidenced are directly derivable from the 


definition of relative error itself, and therefore provide 
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no useful evidence for the existence of the chain or comb 
model in speech. 

Abandoning the statistical methodology of Kozhevnikov 
and Chistovich, Ohala (1975) investigates speech 
timing--feedback and speech-timing perception relationships 
for evidence of the applicability of the comb or chain 
models to speech. "[The] difference between the comb model 
and the chain model is that in the former no sensory 
feedback is used to determine when a given gesture will be 
executed, whereas in the latter sensory feedback is used for 
this purpose" (1974:448). Ohala intervened in the feedback 
system of his subjects' speech processes with masking noise 
and anaesthesia of the tongue. 

Each [subject] spoke a corpus of [one hundred fifty] 
sentences [representing a randomized ordering of 
three sentence types, each type of which was spoken 
fifty times] in their respective languages under 
three experimental conditions (and in the following 
Order): (hb) control,. « . Mowsensory impairment: 

(2) masking noise, in which broadband noise of 
sufficient intensity to mask speech was fed to the 
subjects's ears over earphones, and (3) anaesthesia, 

in which the surface tactile sensation of the 

subject's tone and palate was reduced slightly by an 
oral application of Xyolocaine Viscous (1975:449). 

Again, results are not conclusive. For the Japanese 
speaker variability was similar under all conditions; this 
provides evidence for the existence of the comb model in 
speech. For the English speaker variability was less for the 
anaesthetic condition than any other, indicating the chain 
model. Ohala's timing-perception discussion documents 


perceptual import for short-term variations in speech 


timing--at most adjacent syllables--but no perceptual import 
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for long-term--e.g., phrase or sentence length--temporal 
variation or precision. From these findings Ohala argues for 
a hybrid comb-chain model governing the temporal structure 
of speech. He posits a "pre-preprogrammed time schedule," 
the comb model, for short spans of speech, "Say over one or 
two syllables," but no time schedule, the chain model, for 
longer structures of speech and long-term timing. 

Huggins (1975), in an investigation of the extent of 
the domain over which a word influences timing in a 
sentence, finds evidence in Support of an isochronous, or at 
very least comb, model in speech and in contradiction to 
Ohala's (1975) final hypothesis. Huggins created a sentence 
composed of three long stressed syllables into which four 
unstressed syllables could be independently inserted: 

Cheese(s) (a)bound(ed) (ab)out. 
Example I1I.1 

He had two speakers read each of the sixteen possible 
sentences five times in an irregular order. Segment 
durations were measured from spectograms. He hypothesized 
that if the word were the critical variable, "one would 
expect to find progressive shortening of the stressed vowel 
[with the addition of each unstressed syllable in the foot]" 
(1975:459). Huggins (1975) found a difference in effect for 
addition of unstressed syllables to "cheese" and "bound." 
The stressed syllable "bound" was shortened by the addition 
of unstressed syllables whether or not they were within the 


word, Supperting thetfoot as: icriticalvunit, «but cheese” was 
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shortened only by the addition of unstressed syllables 
within the word, contradicting the foot as critical unit. He 
concludes that stressed syllables "affect the duration of 
the preceding stressed syllable except where blocked by an 
intervening syntactic boundary" (1975:462). This work seems 
to point to the existence of metric feet in speech and thus 
to the existence of some form of isochrony. Huggins closes 
with a final suggestion: "the metric foot might be more 
influential in fast fluent speech than in citation form" 
€1975:462)).. 

The conflicting and ambiguous evidence from this 
tradition would seem to speak of either serious flaws in the 
methodology or models employed or of some basic ambiguity in 
the data itself. While it 1s possible that speech is a 
fundamentally ambiguous data source, there are several 
problems in the models employed. The focus on language in 
isolation, i.e., the use of prepared texts in experimental 
Situations presents a methodological bias that cannot but 
influence experimental findings. Zlatoustva (1975) found 
that speakers, when presented with a text form which all 
graphic regularity and rhythm had been removed, could 
readily determine the metrical quality of the passage from 
the sequence of regular rhythmic structures in the passage 
and would adapt their speech pattern to it. Mair (1978) 
argues that "even" a written text imposes its implicit 
cognitiverand: thus: physicalerhythm’ onsthe reader;ewhen it is 


read. A prepared text may well introduce a confounding 
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variable. We must Study spontaneous speech if we are to 
determine any real temporal structure in speech. 

The focus on micro-acoustic units may also incorporate 
difficulties into the study. As Mair (1980) has noted, the 
limits to measurement are the limits to technology, but it 
is the perceptually significant units for interactants that 
have import for the study of talk. They go together to form 
the system of human communication. And we are not at ald 
certain of the limiting boundaries of human perception. For 
example, Huggins (1975) found that under some circumstances 
listeners were senSitive to changes in timing as small as a 
few milliseconds, whereas Mair and others have proposed 
.1-second as a perceptual threshold in interaction. They 
argue that changes occurring faster than .1-Ssecond tend to 
blur and run together into a single continuous perceptual 
unit, much as successive still photographs passing before 
the eye at a rate faster than one twenty-fourth of a second 
blur together forming the perceptual whole of a motion 
picture. Identification, definition, choice of units, and 
demarcation of unit boundaries 1s still problematic, then. 
We must be careful, specific, and explicit in our choices. 

Perhaps Ohala (1975:451) has the final word on this 
whole tradition, at least for the purposes of this 
investigation. "We are asking how the timing of speech is 
regulated, but we should first ask what the perceptual value 
of the time structure of speech is" (emphasis added). The 


body of research devoted to that constitutes a tradition of 
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major consequence. 


2.3 Studies of Time and Perception in Speech 

Those who have chosen to investigate the perceptual 
value of the temporal structure of speech (language) have 
generally: identriredcthe tpardmeteuseot sttalk” ‘as tempo’, 
timing, Stress, and intonation. Pauses and hesitations in 
the speech stream are taken as evidence allowing the 
assumption of temporal structure in language. At least three 
identifiable bodies of research focus on temporal structure 
to address three different kinds of phenomena. One views 
pauses as evidence for cognitive process. A second looks at 
affective domains as demonstrated by pause and hesitation in 
speech. And a third, the most recent, investigates timing as 
a social phenomenon. Needless to say, these categories, 
although analytically distinct, often fuse and overlap in 
the reality. An individual researcher, a single piece of 
research, may trespass on all three. Chapple, in one of the 
most coherent of the early studies, argues for the 
imoOrtance Ofweviming in "ordinary \talk®™ as indicator of both 
cognitive and affective states, and a specification of 
turn-taking between speakers in interviews. 

In addition, a fourth body of research, one which at 
least potentially unifies and incorporates these three, has 
latterly emerged. It describes a basic, perceptually 
Significant rhythm in speech. As evidenced in the work of 


Bricksom (1980); Mair (1977, 1980), Urion (1978), and 
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Chapple (1980), among others, this newly defined body of 
research moves beyond timing and rhythm to consideration of 
the totality of the process of communicative interaction. It 
argues that study which addresses the whole of the process 
of human interaction may allow us to begin to account for 
the often intuited connection between speech (ordinary talk) 
and its biological foundations in the organism which 
produces it, between discourse and the communicative context 
of which it is a part. As part of a more general move toward 
a "biology of communication" it may begin to allow us to get 
at what is really going on. It is a new perspective from 


whichetogiooktathtalks 


2.3.1 Pauses and Timing: Methodological and Theoretical 


Problems 


2.3.1.1 PauseS aS cognitive process 

Research on pause and hesitation as evidence for 
cognitive process assumes a Stimulus-response model: the 
amount of time between presentation of a stimulus and 
the subject's response to it is taken to index the 
number or difficulty of cognitive processes involved in 
the production of a response. From this model 
Goldman-Eisler (1968) argues that pauses in speaking 
occur immediately before major lexical items. Pawley and 
Snyder (n.d.) extend the argument to clauses and 
sentences. They argue that speech is processed one 


clause at a time. Any more complex grammatical 
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structures require "further processing" and thus are 
subject to longer pause times. In a later work, 
Goldman-Eisler (1980) concludes that only pauses at 
clause boundaries are available to listeners for 
cognitive processing. The listener is prepared and able 
to use pauses at clause boundaries because syntactic and 
intonation cues enable the prediction of clause 
boundaries and placement of pauses there. The location 
of other pauses in speech is held to be unpredictable 
for the listener. 

Chafe (1980) provides corroborative evidence. He 
found that the length of the pause in speech was 
correlated with the size of the cognitive unit 
processed. His experiments took subjects from various 
cultures, exposed them to a silent film, and had them 
recounttethecstorys 'aScolone (99814, 1981b) anean 
extension of this view, argues that in spontaneous oral 
Narratives storytellers use pausing as an indicator of 
units of narrative structure. He claims: "pauses 
interact with sentential units to produce marking of 
lines, verses, stanzas, and scenes (1981a). Sabin et al. 
(1979) found shorter pauses in eaSy material such as 
prose readings and progressively longer pauses for the 
more dense, complicated material in poetry readings, 
spontaneous narratives and story re-tellings. 

Butterworth (1980) investigates cognitive planning 


procedures, looking for basic units of planning. He 
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hypothesizes that planning induces a cognitive load, and 
thus requires pause time in speech. From the pattern or 
placement of pauses in speech he aims to infer basic 
cognitive planning units of language. "Generally,. . .we 
will still try to infer from the pattern of pauses, the 
nature of internal representations, Plans, that the 
cognitive system employs, and the processes operating on 
those representations, Planning" (1980:157). Butterworth 
concludes that semantic, not Syntactic units are 
responsible for pause times and pause time variations. 

In unrehearsed speech, speakers engage in 

time-consuming Planning whereby a general 

semantic Plan is formulated, in advance, for a 

chunk of speech output. Periods of Planning 

alternate with periods in which the Plan is 

executed. The Plan. . .typically comprises 

several clauses. .. . The Plan appears to 

comprise lexical Plans, which embody a semantic 

specification of the lexical items required to 

express it; and to comprise instructions for the 

Syntactic organization of the several clauses 

encompassed by it. . . .Syntactic organization 

is the result of a syntactic organization 

process, which appears to be an automatic 

consequence or prior semantic Planning, Since it 

causes no output delays, and 1s integrated into 

suprasentential semantic units (1980:137). 
Beattie (1980) found evidence for similar conclusions in 
his investigation of the location and distribution of 
hesitations in spontaneous speech. 

These studies represent an important step in the 
analysis of temporal structure in speech. They have 
moved beyond the detailed analysis of language in 


isolation to a more encompassing examination of speech 


in context, in a wider frame of time and space. The 
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conclusions from these studies seem to point toa 
semantic temporal structure, dependent on meaning and 
context, interacting with a more or less unconscious 
syntactic temporal structure, which is itself the 
interactive product of the syntactic structural 
possibilities of the language and as-yet-unspecifiable 


ordering device, something "in the works" as it were. 


2.3.1.2 Pause as affective domain 

The second body of research looks at pauses in 
speech as evidence of affective domains. Findings from 
this research apparently substantiate Butterworth's 
claim that Semantic units are responsible for pause time 
variations in speech. Recent studies provide a more 
Specific breakdown of the relationship between pause and 
affective state. It has been found that "mild anxiety" 
increases the amount of speech while decreasing response 
and interturn pause time; "high anxiety" produces the 
opposite effect, increasing response and interturn pause 
time, and decreasing the amount of speech. Siegman 
(1979) argues that anxiety is a cognitive phenomenon at 
bottom, the result of an individual's perception of any 


given situation. 


2.3.1.3 Pause and timing as social phenomenon 
The third body of research investigates timing in 
speech as a social phenomenon. Researchers in this 


tradition contend that any perceived temporal structure 
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in language is affected and/or effected by social 
phenomena. Beattie (1980) speaks of length of pause as a 
"Socially reinforceable" variable, and argues for a 
"socially-symbolic" role for pause in speech. Scollon 
(198ia, 1981b) argues that interaction is in fact 
integrated through the use of pause. Scollon's findings 
are based on a study of traditional oral narrative 
genre. Butterworth (1980) posits two communicative 
(social) functions to pause: pause makes time available 
for the listener to perform cognitive processes 
necessary to understand the speaker; and pause may serve 
to disambiguate otherwise ambiguous lexical 
formulations. Beattie (1980) relates non-verbal to 
verbal timing Sequences in communicative interaction. 
Gaze, he discovers, 1S Organized in a coordinated system 
with what he calls "temporal cycles,” suprasentential 
encoding units connected with the notion of idea. 
Speaker movement and gesture also evidence integration 
into temporal cycles. Beattie concludes that the overall 
Structure of paralinguistic and non-verbal behaviour is 
largely governed by the basic cognitive processes 
underlying speech and that the structure can be 
"usefully described" with respect to the basic 
psychological units of language. His cautionary proviso 
is of importance here. Beattie indicates that gaze 
patterns and speaker movements are differentially 


evaluated. Social factors thus impinge upon what might 
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be optimal cognitive process, affecting and effecting 
performance. 

Several other researchers, mainly from 
sociolinguistics have documented the at least 
theoretically important inter-relationship of pause and 
social phenomena. Generally, their argument has been 
couched in terms of pause, timing, and style. Pause and 
peare are held to be central to the maintenance and 
integration of the event and the shared perception of 
the event to which the social group in a given oral 
tradition attends. Perkins (1979) for example, describes 
woyenie Matchang’ 1n the Hawaiian oral) tradition as a 
metric for agreement among participants. Scollon (1981la, 
1981b) has found the attribution of negative 
stereotypes, particularly negative ethnic stereotypes, 
to be related to perceived pause in speech. "Cold, 
reserve" (negative) stereotypes are attributed to longer 
pause times, and "warm, outgoing" (positive) stereotypes 
to shorter pause times. Scollon reports that other 
researchers have found similar attributions of 
stereotype on the basis of pause time, be he wonders at 
the cross-cultural validity of this research, In 
addition, Scollon (1981a) remarks upon research which 
argues that field dependent individuals are more 
susceptible to social influence than field independent 
ones. Productivity and response times in field dependent 


individuals are influenced by their conversational 
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partners. Women in general are more field dependent than 
men; from this Scollon argues, somewhat tentatively, 
that "social category" such as sex roles and their 
behaviour are strongly correlated with pausing 


phenomena. 


2.3.1.4 Limitations of “pause” studies 

The notion of pause is thus central to several 
large bodies of research. There are serious problems 
with the notion, however. There is disagreement about 
what might constitute a pause. Scollon (1981b) flatly 
States there is no coherent definition of pause 
available in the literature. One problem has to do with 
the presumed discreteness of the units involved. How do 
we identify beginning and end points? A definition which 
presumes silence equal to pause has not taken into 
account nonverbal behaviour which, as Beattie has shown, 
is at least systematically coordinated with speech, if 
not an integral part of the speech with movement stream. 
Mair (1980) has shown that nonverbal action "goes with" 
speech and may in fact carry the Semantic import of the 
message. The commonly accepted Goldman-Eisler definition 
of "pause" as a silence of 0.20 seconds or greater, 
determined mechanically, is patently lacking. There are 
too many undefendable assumptions in that definition. 
Despite, or perhaps because of attempts at scientific 
rigour, researchers have often failed to recognise the 


arbitrary nature of criteria used in determining basic 
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units. (Every description embodies an interpretation of 
what is being observed, of course.) 

Confounding variables, such as the effect of social 
phenomena on pause timing and distribution, have not 
made identification, definition and measurement of units 
any eaSier. Butterworth (1980) found that speaker 
perception of social role, task demands, and so forth, 
have an influence on the distribution of pause. Visual 
stimuli;velg., "reinforcement, may alsovaffect pause 
distribution. At least one researcher (Butterworth) 
asserts the existence of a process of ontogenetic 
adaptation in pause distribution such that a listener or 
successive listeners "condition" the speaker to pause at 
Given locations. 

The choice to focus on stressed syllables 
represents an effort to circumvent the problem of 
pauses. Lehiste, Ohala, and others appeal to an 
identification and measurement of stressed syllables in 
the speech stream in order to validate their various 
hypotheses about the temporal structure of/in speech. 
However, as Butterworth points out, the identification 
and measurement of stressed syllables is itself an 
ambiguous enterprise. 

Just to measure the time between stresses with 
the degree of accuracy required is not yet 
possible, since the crucial measurement is not 
between word onsets and offsets .. .but between 
the 'Perceptual Centres' of the stressed 
syllables. . .and there is no way at the moment 


of determining this for syllables of spontaneous 
speech (1980:158). 
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Earlier research into pause and timing in speech 
depended upon interjudge reliability and agreement for 
deirnstbiongurdentification, sandgdescription.of) units,” 
pauses and stresses, in the speech stream. This in 
itself constitutes a major methodological and 
theoretical flaw. As Eibl-EBibesfeldt (1967:482) argues, 
"every describer describes what he considers 
Significant." Even highly trained observers are biased, 
shaped by the very training which seeks to make of them 
objective, expert, Supra-observers. "Not only can fifty 
million Frenchmen be wrong, but they are highly likely 
to be wrong the more they are in agreement" 
(Birdwhistell 1970:78). Furthermore the units chosen as 
Significant by the observer may not be those that are 
Significant to the interactive participants, and it is 
these latter units which we have set out to investigate. 
As Osgood admits, studies relying on inter-observer 
agreement may reveal more about the semantic system of 
the observers than anything "in the data" (Mair 1978). 
The only relevant data are those which have value for 
the participants, those units which produce observable, 
perceptible changes among (in) the interactants 
themselves. The need is for an empirical methodology to 
determine what the real units are. Intersubjective 
agreement will not do. 

In recent years researchers have evidenced an 


increasing concern for the objective validity of their 
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work. They have made giant steps toward objectification 
in the study of communicative interaction. The use of 
precise mechanical devices and computer analysis has 
become commonplace. Jaffe and Feldstein (1970), for 
example, employ voice-activated microphones and computer 
analysis in what they call a "completely automated" 
recording situation. Their data yield what Scollon 
(1981a:5) describes as "highly refined statistical 


t 


measure of sound and silence in ordinary talk." From 
these measures Jaffe and Feldstein make inferences about 
the affective states and social relationships of their 
subjects. Unfortunately, however, objectification and 
mechanical precision have not eliminated the problem of 
Unite detamitaonsandyidentifiicasion, At usinothatoall 
clear that what is being measured is of any major 
relevance to the study. 

Once again Mair's remarks are to the point. Mair 
(1977) argues that the limits to accurate, objective 
measurement are the limits of technology, but what we 
must search out are the perceptually significant cues 


for interactants, the cues upon which participants 


depend for interaction to occur. 


2.3.2 Time as Coherence Principle: The Synthetic Approach 
The following sections document what I have termed a 
"fourth" body of research. They outline the current work of 


three researchers, specifically Erickson, Scollon, and 
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Chapple, who endeavor to get at that elusive definition we 
have been lacking in our study. Their work represents three 
attempts to account for a perceived rhythmicity in speech, 
considered as part of a total process of human interaction. 
They seem to be making tentative steps toward a resolution 
of the problem of temporal structure in language. At the 
very least, they have reformulated the problem from new 
perspectives. Erickson and Scollon come from a background in 
formal linguistics; Chapple is an anthropologist with 

- biological training who has been extensively involved in 
applied anthropology and the application of interaction 
principles to business organisation and medicine. They bring 
driterent gandevarying perspectives to theastudy, yetuthey 
have each, independently, chosen not to ally themselves with 
a particular school or paradigm; rather they draw on 
pertinent aspects of all. They move beyond a narrow focus on 
temporal aspects of speech in isolation, to exploration of 
Ehe Pnature’) ror ttalkkein contexts asmpart Hof ethe 


communicative process. 


2.3,22) Berokson zand (trming 

Erickson (1980) makes specific claims about the 
trhythmicity”™ sof speech. sHetstbmits that "not only rs 
talk timed [and] not only are pauses integral in 
negotiating turn exchange, [but] talk itself is 
rhythmically timed to a regular underlying metric or 
tempo" (in Scollon 1981b:6). From his data, Erickson is 


able to show that, in an oral test situation in an 
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elementary school classroom, the teacher sets up a 
regular rhythm in her speech and expects that answers 
will be provided by the test subject, the child, in that 
rhythm. His data demonstrate that only responses falling 
on the "downbeat" established by the teacher are 
considered for their validity as test question 
responses. Responses on other beats are heard as 
irrelevant to the test questions. Erickson's "downbeats" 
occur approximately one second apart throughout his 
Corpus, forming a regular, metric pattern. 

An investigation of junior college counselling 
interviews also found the rhythmic pattern of the 
interaction, particularly that in speech, to be a major 
factor in the interview, often determining the success 
or failure of the interview. Furthermore, and most 
importantly, Errekson found vine this study sthat 
interactants pattern their nonverbal communicative 
repertoire to the underlying rhythm perceived in speech 


by observer and participant alike. 


Zee eue Coston sand tempo 

Scollon s (198la, 198 1b) work) follows on from that 
of Erickson. Scollon sees in Erickson's work the insight 
necessary to reframe in a more useful manner the study 
of temporal structure in speech. He is intrigued with 
Erickson's claims about rhythmicity and perceives in 
them a way possibly to begin a coherent address to the 


notion of temporal structure in speech, specifically 
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discourse, without getting caught in the messy debate 
oversiderinition wf “traditional” amnits;: evg.jowhat might 
constitute a pause or stress? Scollon sets out to 
examine several different kinds of what he calls "talk 
Situations." His sample consists of eighteen such talk 
Situations, ranging from family gatherings and breakfast 
table talk to radio announcers and university lectures, 
to Groucho Marx, to Athabaskan "tradition bearers" 
telling traditional narratives in both Athabaskan and 
English. 

With regard to methodology, Scollon taped each 
session, made a full transcription in standard--not 
phonetic--notation, and marked stressed syllables in the 
text, first from the transcript, as a check on the 
transcriber's normative system, and then from the audio 
recording. Intervals between stresses were timed with a 
stopwatch. Scollon then slowed down the tape of each 
interaction 20% and listened for a regular metric 
pattern of stressed syllables. He calculated beats per 
minute and determined measure length by counting the 
number of beats between highly stresed syllables. The 
result is what Scollon calls a "quasi-musical score." 

Scollon's work presents corroborative evidence for 
Erickson soc laum about the: rhythinicity wf adanguages 
Scqiton foundutalk sinealll: contexts totiber timed tro an 
underlying tempo, one he proposes is most easily 


represented by a?) ‘or duple measure. He argues that. this 
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fundamental duple rhythm is the basis of a very large 
number of temporal variations in speech and posits 
syncopy (beats anticipated), hemiola (two different 
rhythms built upon the same underlying metre), tempo 
rubato (arbitrary lengthening or shortening of the beats 
with compensatory changes in the length of neighboring 
beats), and anacrusis ("pick up" syllables or unaccented 
syllables preceding the downbeat) as characteristic of 
language as well as music. He seems then to be arguing 
for a complex isochronous model of speech. 

Scollon contends that everything in interaction is 
done in time to the basic underlying rhythm evident in 
speech. He documents speaker exits and entrances 
performed in time to the tempo set by preceding 
speakers. The new speaker may accelerate or retard the 
tempo to establish a new tempo once s/he has "entered," 
but entrances and exits almost always confirm the 
established tempo. He also found that "paralinguistic" 
and nonverbal cues--um's and ah's, clearing the throat, 
and so forth--are performed in a rhythmical manner which 
allows prediction of the succeeding tempo "as surely as 
a conductor's silent 'one, two' before the orchestra's 
entrance" (1981a:14). 

Scollon isolates three factors integral to the 
study of rhythm in speech: tempo, silence and density. 
Tempo is defined as the "Speed of succession of 


downbeats and upbeats in a measure of j time" (ibid.); 
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Silence is a beat on which speech does not occur; and 
density is referred to as the numbers of words per 
measure, or the number of words per second. That is, 
density corresponds to whole, half, quarter, and so on, 
notes in muSical notation, where a higher density would 
be expressed by a larger number of sixteenth to 
Sixty-fourth (etc.) notes. Density is thus a measure of 
the "sense" of pace in talking. Scollon argues that 
densityensanot at all: relatedstostemposa Silence’ isean 
indicator of what Scollon terms the "focus" of the 
interactive Situation. He argues that the more focussed 
the situation, the less room there is for participants 
to negotiate for their perception of the situation. 
Focus may be affected by time restrictions, the number 
Oia part icipantss hands théesantroductaon) of communacation 
media between participants. The amount of silence 
expressed in percentage indicates the degree of focus of 
the situation, with the least silent interaction having 
the most focus. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of Scollon's 
work, both for Scollon and the present study, is his 
concept of tempo. Scollon submits that tempo is, first 
andes foremost; some "thing” which is "highly: negotiable" 
among participants and not characteristic of either 
individual speakers or situations. On the basis of 
inter-judge reliability, Scollon argues that the tempo 
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an artifact of analysis, nor is it situated solely in 
the perception of the listeners and observers. He finds 
that at the "boundaries of events" (1981b:10) 
rhythmicity is more difficult to perceive, and he 
attributes this to the fact that it is at these 
boundaries where participants negotiate for tempo. Tempo 
"appears to be used as the means of negotiating the 
interaction between speakers" (1981b:8). Tempo is the 
mechanism used by participants to maintain and integrate 
the interaction. 

Scollon claims he is looking for something that 
will enable him to discuss the conversational equivalent 
of "quality" of muSical performance. From the analogy 
with music (which he argues is more than analogy) 


i] 


Scollon hits upon the idea of "ensemble." "Ensemble in 
music refers to the extent to which the performers have 
achieved one mind, or to favor Sudnow (1979a, 1979b) one 
body in the performance of their work" (Scollon 
1981b:12). Tempo is the central element to the 
achievement of ensemble. Tempo regulates the temporal 
structure, the placing of notes in time. "Tempo is the 
temporal bond that allows us to move together in real 
time. It gives us an account of the immediate past and a 
basis for predicting the immediate future" (Scollon 
1981b:13). Scollon asserts that temporal predictability 


is the necessary structure, the bond, on which both 


musical performance and communicative interaction depend 
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for their existence. The "temporal bond of ensemble" 
holds participants together in interaction, guiding them 
through the labyrinth of possible communicative 
interactions. 

Scollon maintains’ that his work, and that of 
Erickson, constitute a conclusive proof of the “fact” of 
the rhythmicity of talk. The further postulation of a 
mechanism which regulates and maintains 
interaction--tempo in ensemble--allows us, he feels, to 
begin reasonably to speculate on the nature and 
functioning of the biological organism involved; that 
is, does the rhythmicity of talk derive from the actual 
physiological functioning of the organism itself? 
Scollon seems to be looking for the "reason," the 
mechanism, which might account for why and how it is 
that we, aS communicative interactants "tie in" to the 
rhythmicity expressed in the temporal bond of ensemble. 
He is searching for a rhythmic, biological oscillator 
underlying talk. 

Scollon proposes the heart. He argues that the 
human heart has both of the qualities necessary to 
qualify as the biological oscillator underlying talk: it 
has an independent, biological rhythm, and a 
susceptibility to influence from "what we might call 
mentaltstacesr (198ia:21)evScolion observesrthacethe 
range of the rate of oscillation of the heart 


corresponds almost exactly to the range of tempos of 
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talk he found in his data. Furthermore he argues that it 
1S aS a result of the "rhythmic ensemble of their talk" 
that participants in interaction tend to approximate one 
another's heart rate; and that the average heart rate of 
a given group in interaction closely approximates the 
average tempo of their interaction. 

Scollon correlates quicker heart rates, warmer 
bodies, and faster tempos of talk (1981a). He argues for 
a connection between behaviour, rhythmicity and 
information. Rhythmicity increases with an increase in 
cognitive load and/or rate of information processing, 
yet rhythmicity is also a demonstrably and particularly 
social behaviour. (There is evidence which documents an 
increase in the rhythmic behaviour of children playing 
in groups versus playing alone.) Scollon concludes: 

sanmthe socialrcontext pthbiscordinary talk 
which provides the primary mechanism of 
entrainment of the individual with the 
environment and that in the individual it is the 
heart rate which is the underlying oscillator of 
this social ensemble (1981a:24). 
Thus Scollon attempts to document a biological 


foundation for the perceived rhythmicity, the temporal 
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He presents an intuitively appealing case. There is 
aatrhythmicity" invtalksseverybody!knows that.e«Phere are 
some problems with his argument, however. First, his 


methodology, arbitrary definition of units, reliance 
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upon interjudge reliability and agreement for 
tdéemenbicatiom?, definitiong andeval tdation@of tum tsahis 
very Simple technologically. It may also constitute a 
major flaw in his very interesting and intuitively 
appealing work. Scollon claims he chose "Stress" as his 
basic unit of analysis because his first intuitive sense 
was that "the metre was being marked by the progression 
of stressed evidlables” (1981a:9). His work then is based 
on judgmental evidence, validated by interobserver 
agreement. But as has already been noted, there are 
serious challenges to the validity of such an approach, 
particularly in the study of communicative interaction. 
If every describer in fact describes what he finds 
Significant, then Scollon may be merely documenting a 
particular, shared, semantic system which may, or may 
not, correspond to that of his subjects. That is, it may 
Or may not correspond to the system "at work" in his 
interactions. He simply cannot tell. 

Scollon argues for the applicability of his method 
in this instance. He asserts that "as with music, 
metronomic exactness is neither achieved nor desirable 
in ordinary talk" (1981a:9). Tempos vary over an 
underlying regular metric rhythm and methodology must 
ablow “for «such variability. Scollon argues that the 
basic problem is the question of whether the tempo 
itself or the perception of the tempo varies--in both 


participation and analysis of interaction. For Scollon, 
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the check of interobserver reliability and 
agreement--that is, marking stress independently from 
the written transcriptions and the audio recording--in 
conjunction with the observation of synchronous speech 
and movement of the original interactants on the judged 
downbeats and upbeats is more than sufficient evidence 
to support his claim for the validity of his methodology 
and data. 

Scollon raises some important points about the 
study of interaction and argues a fairly convincing 
case. However, hiS argument is limited in that he does 
not address, as he must, the "“other"--the problem of 
data acquired and validated through interobserver 
agreement--which, in itself, constitutes a fundamental 
challenge to his approach and the results he has 
obtained. 

Second, Scollon evidences some confusion in his 
statements about the nature of the rhythmic oscillator 
underlying speech. He contends that he is using the 
notion of tempo as a harmonic oscillation and bases his 
argument on the harmonic oscillator model. A harmonic 
oscillator depends on a Steady input of energy to 
produce some form of periodic oscillation, usually 
represented by a sine wave (Scollon 1981b). But the 
fundamental oscillator in his model, the one which is 
the underlying oscillator of the social ensemble, is the 


human heart, by definition a relaxation oscillator of 
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the Van der Pol type (Chapple 1980). A relaxation 
oscillator consists of a latent phase, in which energy 
is built up, and an active phase, in which energy is 
discharged. The "“off-on" cycle repeats continuously; it. 
is necessary because of fatigue in the biological organ 
Or organism. Relaxation oscillators are nonpendulun, 
nonlinear, nonstationary. They have the "ability" to 
shift their values radically from one cycle to the next; 
that is, they do not always enjoy the dynamic 
equilibrium of a harmonic, pendulum-type oscillator 
(Chapple 1980). 

The notions of tempo, ensemble, and the temporal 
bond of ensemble are also problematic. They are 
basically descriptive, not explanatory. Scollon is 
unable to adequately account for either our ability to 
bes ltredeirnvetoointeractionpier our abilityetorope. out... 
He is reduced to an assertion of his description. His 
notion of temporal bond appeals to the concept of 
entrainment, but the entrainment model is at bottom a 
stimulus-response model. It is too simplistic and makes 
NOSpLoOvistonmior iandividualwadtowancesot control fei le., 
there is no way to talk meaningfully about the fact that 
an individual amustnallowsinteract tonetotoccur.. With the 
entrainment model we cannot account for the fact of 
individual conscious awareness: we cannot account for 
the fact that one may be immersed in an interaction, 


entrained as it were, and still be cognizant of oneself, 
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even to the most mundane details such as a pain in the 
back or neck. Such "awareness," it may be argued, 
enables ushtosvopt out eofvinteraction, tovinterrupt tor 
refuse entrainment, and must be accounted for in our 
explanation of human speech interaction. 

Finally, Scollon seems to assume a descriptive 
adequacy for Western muSical theory and notation that 
ethnomusicologists, among others, would envy. As Charles 
Seeger (1958) has carefully pointed out, the Western 
system of musical notation is prescriptive, not 
descriptive. The system is imbued with a definite and 
limited perspective on the nature of musical sound and 
it demands knowledge of a very large proportion of that 
perspective for comprehension by the reader. Buder 
(1980:32) summarizes the problem: "As a language [the 
Western system of musical notation] only indicates 
instructions for the actions, not the descriptive 
feeling of the action.” A central problem in the 
theoretical monument of both ethnomusicology and 
musicology proper has been the creation of that which 
Scollon assumes, an adequate descriptive device for 
musical sound. Again, Buder's remarks are to the point: 

The musical continuum is not homogeneous, it 1S 
repeatable, malleable, and elastic. When the 
events are slow paced, time seems to pass more 
slowly. When the events occur quickly, time 
itself seems to rush headlong. What is real time 
in music; the homogeneous time of underlying 
number and measured duration of observed ; 
results, or the non-homogeneous intuitive times 


underlying repetition and the normative pace of 
performed action? (1980:30). 
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2.3.2.4 Chapple and entrainment 

Chapple has been involved in the study of 
interaction and language for more than fifty years. He 
is concerned with establishing the biological 
foundations of all aspects of human 
behaviour--interaction, language and culture. He argues 
that because we are dealing with biological organisms we 
would be well advised to at least look at the ways in 
which their biological properties influence the entire 
range of what we customarily call "cultural phenomena" 
(1980:744). In a recent overview (1980), Chapple 
provides an excellent summary of his work. 

His model is a relaxation oscillator. Chapple's 
claim is that biological rhythms underlie every facet of 
the functioning of the human organism. They must 
therefore be accounted for in any model which purports 
descriptive or analytic adequacy. Chapple submits that 
biological rhythms are systematic, non-random, and 
associative. They allow the organism to adapt to the 
external environment, to other organisms, and to the 
internal environment of internal metabolic processes. He 
argues that each "level" of biological oscillators, from 
the level of the cell on up to the complete organism and 
beyond, combines into progressively more inclusive 
wholes, each forming a "monofrequency oscillator." He 
continues: 


These [monofrequency oscillators] in turn are 
again combined. . .ultimately to become the 
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action and interaction patterns of the total 
organism. At each level of hierarchical 
Organisation, beats or pulse trains are the 
integral outputs of specific monofrequency 
oscillators. These create a synthesis and 
establish the melody (the idiosyncratic pattern 
structure for each person) (Ibid.). 

Thus according to Chapple the patterns of and in 
interaction are not only organised but synthesized 
within each individual by all the rhythmic processes 
occurring in the body. Chapple calls the body rhythms 
the "carrier pulses on which verbal and nonverbal 
actions are embroidered" (1980:748). He argues that the 
hierarchical organisation, the "hierarchical synthesis" 
of oscillator populations is that which integrates the 
"stuff of life," sound and movement, into manageable and 
meaningful units of communication. He proposes that, as 
an integral part of the process of "living," energy is 
constantly taken in and converted by the organism into 
sound and motion thereby producing these temporal 
patterns. 

Chapple is bothered by the persistence of the 
stimulus response model proposed by Pavlov, Watson, and 
Skinner. The S-R model assumes a universe where no 
resmonsercan Occur) untiletheremisnstimnl use there ican be 
no spontaneous or rhythmic acts performed by any 
organism. The S-R sequence has been and continues to be 
considered the "mechanism" for description and 


explanation of human actions and human development. But, 


Chapple argues, the model is invalid; there are "whole 
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systems" of self-initiated and self-regulated 
spontaneous activity that begin at the cell level, with 
mitotis. "Rhythms begin at the level of DNA and RNA 
metabolism, cell division, and develop through a 
hierarchical system to the whole animal" (1980:745). 
Biological rhythms and their manifestations through the 
somatic nervous system are founded in the functioning of 
the autonomic and endocrine system; they are all 
interrelated. The voluntary-involuntary dichotomy must 
be largely obviated; and so is the stimulus-response 
model. 

Chapple's emphasis on the biological rhythms 
underlying interaction offers a unique vantage point 
from which to examine the process of communicative 
interaction. A new perspective, it obviates many old 
dichotomies and invalidates several old problems. 
Rhythmicity, for example, 1S included in the notion of 
temporal structure in speech by definition of the very 
nature of the human organism. 

Chapple begins his work with an emphasis on the 
importance of the individual. "In measuring interaction, 
we are first of all concerned with defining the 
properties of each person's individuality (personality)" 
(1980:748). The individual, composed of the multitude of 
his/her biological rhythms, is the "basic unit" from 
which to begin the study. The biological rhythms of an 


individual are, he contends, built on "fixed action 
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patterns" of the species which are shaped and selected 

by experiential, cultural, learning processes. Even 

symbolic forms take their meanings from biological 
rhythms. 

From this basSic set or frame Chapple outlines 
eleven "established uniformities" which make up what he 
refers to as "testable hypotheses" on the nature and 
characteristics of the process of human interaction. He 
posits several important principles of interaction, and 
delineates major implications of the realisation of the 
"racthlorrehesecomplexities* oftcombinationsiof 
biological rhythms in each personality, individualized 
by genetic and experiential factors to create a whole 
person" (1980:754). Because of their potential import to 
study of process of communicative interaction, I present 
a brief description of the eleven (as well as his 
"important principles" and "major implications") below: 
1. Each person has his/her own rhythms of action and 

interaction under basal ‘conditions, *in’a 

free-running state. 

2. There is an intradian rhythm which regulates 
manifestation of interaction-activity rhythm during 
any 24 hour period. 

3. Khettotal'ancint® ofsinterachioneduringta, 24 hour 
period is constant for an individual. She/he will 
attempt to compensate in some manner for too much or 


tool *itPle*interaction; 
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The human organism has a "need" to achieve "optimal" 
Or attieaStesignificantiyshagh: “Levels sof 


synchronization (1980:751). 


Synchrony, in Chapple's terms, defines an 
interaction where the give and take of 
conversational interaction takes the form of a 
perfect relaxation oscillator, i.e., when the 
Speaker is in the active phase, the listener is in 
the latent phase. There are no overlaps, "no 
interruptions or hesitations or failures to respond" 
(1980:748), and the perfect alternation in sequence 
of active and latent phases is continuous. 
Asynchrony occurs when participants' active-latent 
phase adjustments do not coincide. Asynchrony, no 
matter how brief, produces stress, and elicits a 
stress reaction. Chapple argues that because the 
"interactional-activity" rhythm derives from the 
rhythms controlled by the somatic, endocrine, and 
autonomic subsystems of the central nervous system, 
dAetsufficientvamount"sofysynchrony (thesamount is 
held to be different for each person) will activate 
the parasympathetic division of the central nervous 
system and produce feelings of "well-being, 
affection, love" (1980:750). He maintains we choose 
our network of friends and acquaintances, our 


environment, to optimize synchrony and feelings of 
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well-being. 

Two important principles (postulates, actually) 
form part of Chapple's elucidation of this 
hypothesis. First, there is a "Stress threshold" 
below which the organism will not respond to a given 
number of instances of a particular type of stress. 
Second, because the patterns of interaction of 
individuals are transitive, "the biological 
oscillators of one person require adjustment to 
those of another (and all others with whom there are 
relationships)" (1980:751). Chapple borrows 
biological terms for the process of oscillator 
adjustment--entrainment--and the pattern it 
takes--coupling. The limits to which an individual 
can adjust his or her biological oscillator by 
appealing to the harmonic ranges of his or her 
fundamental rhythm dictate the degree to which 
coupled oscillators (individuals) achieve synchrony, 
congruency of frequencies and phase ratios. 
Interaction thus tends to follow "an irregular path" 
from synchrony to asynchrony (from stress to 
well-being). When synchrony is in fact built upon 
the synchronization of equivalent fundamental 
rhythms Chapple claims the coupling to be 
"endogenous and capable of being maintained over a 
Fonomoenned <ofnttime in ( 1980275 Drethas Bhowever gave 


very rare; partial coupling at one of the harmonics 
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Network changes, changes in the individuals which 
constitute it or changes in the "quantitative value" 
of their interactions, produce instabilities and 
stresses in the system which lead to reorganization 
or possibly disintegration, of the network system, 
given the organism's need for synchrony. 

Changes in the fundamental rhythm of an oscillator 
occur progressively until a "break point" (a point 
of no return) is reached; an irreversible gestalt 
shift occurs at that point, and a new "State" is in 
effect. Mathematical (nonlinear differential) 
equations which describe coupled oscillators ina 
relationship include variables able to measure the 
direction of change in each oscillator and the 
oscillator system, the relationship. 

When three or more are interacting, pair 
interactions will be interspersed with interactions 
where one acts and two respond synchronously. These 
latter interactions Chapple calls set or group 
events. In such interactions, Chapple maintains, a 
pacemaker individual will appear--the one who can 
command repeatedly the largest number of 
respondents--and a unidirectional array will develop 


inethemrhythmtoft the set. 
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As oscillators increase their synchronisation, 
cUbeunalicomplexity land idivisiion tofelabor toceutis tand 
makes possible a unidirectional array of dependent 
ranks The pacemaker individual can and does from 
time to time initiate to individuals in all levels 
included wtimethe avarray sept - hose Piri ta lower level 
may not initiate, in set events, to those at a 
higher level; that would break the hierarchical 
structure, in Chapple's terms, the polarization. 
Those in a lower level may, however, initiate to 
higher-ups in "pair" events. 

Bach interactional set takes on the properties of an 
oscillator. The pacemaker establishes the frequency 
of the oscillator, but individuals at each level of 
the hierarchical order have progressive phase 
differences from the pacemaker's, and, the system 
has properties of its own that are not JERE Mee 
ROSANY CONEY DErSon! 

The tpolarization sof tam interactional sev produces®a 
Spatial differentiation which corresponds to the 
phase shift differences between individuals along 
the frequency gradient of the set. Perceptual limits 
on interaction characteristics determine spatial 
Orientations and distance. They are 
species-specific. 

Organised systems, cultures, derive from these 


polarized "arrays." 
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2.3.2.5 Implications of Chapple's Model 

The implications of this complex set of hypotheses 
for the study of human interaction; the implications 
following from a realisation of the complexities of the 
biological rhythms within each individual and in each 
interactional set, are enormous. Those more relevant to 
the present study of synchrony in human interaction, as 
that 1s defined by Mair, bear further examination. 

Chapple argues that individuals are able to 
coordinate their rhythms to synchronize with the 
pacemaker individual(s). This requires very rapid 
control of the central nervous system and is achieved 
through intermodal signals which cue orientation to 
others and enable adjustment to accentuate parallel 
response. It must be remembered, however, that parallel 
response, what others have called synchrony, depends on 
underlying body rhythms. Once the beat is established it 
is possible to coordinate with others with only minimal 
cues. Thus, Chapple argues, participants may "fine tune" 
their rhythms to anticipate what will come next. They 
"project," predicting where in time the beat will come 
downes (Dtlisker process similarsto Mair’ ss"projectaong® 
discussed in the following chapter.) This "happy state" 
depends upon compatible underlying body rhythms. At the 
Same time, it must be remembered that a "miss" of the 
beat by one or the other of the participants 


necessitates stopping and starting over again; that. is, 
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re-tuning interactants to the beat. 

In Chapple's framework, the beat establishes 
melody, and then other rhythms of sound and movement may 
appear. Chapple proposes that sound and movement are 
parallel, interrelated modalities, the resultants of the 
biological rhythms of the organism involved. When these 
two modalities combine the outcome is the experience of 
a "heightened state of reactivity" and an increased 
susceptibility to entrainment (1980:755). According to 
Chapple, this reaction is due to the nonlinearity of the 
oscillators. For nonlinear oscillators, coupling with 
the fundamental frequency peaks the frequency. 

As the intensity of the coupling increases, a 

Narrower and narrower frequency band results, 

[creating] a far more stable system than its 

components can achieve separately [Barlow 1960]. 

Thus the greater the number of individuals 

coupled, the greater the magnitude of the 

resulting oscillator, because the frequencies of 

all the participants are maximally synchronized 

(Chapple 1980:755). 
The whole creates a system with unique properties. 
Chapple argues that this "explains the crowd, group, mob 
phenomena of human beings en masse." Finally, Chapple is 
convinced that the language of music, in his terms the 
biological rhythms of sound and music, is the language 
of the central nervous system. And he proposes that the 
perspective gained from this realisation grants new 


scope, new breadth and depth, to the study of all 


aspects of the human organism. 
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2S. cmOLCrutLiquesof cChapple 

Chapple argues an impresSive case. He firmly 
establishes the study of interaction in the biological 
foundations of the human organism. His model may be 
extended toraccount even’ for msociety"easva*t biological 
phenomenon. Chapple accounts for crowd behaviour, 
cultural organisation, variability of entrainment, in 
fact a host of phenomena that we have sensed intuitively 
are non-random, organised, and patterned behaviour, but 
which, to now, have largely defied description and 
analysis. Furthermore, Chapple adds several important 
concepts to the discussion of human interaction. The 
claims about twenty-four-hour periods, circadian 
rhythms, and intradian rhythms are particularly 
appealing. His notion of "true synchrony" and the 
ability of individuals to adjust to the harmonics of 
their fundamental frequency in order to accommodate 
interaction partners is unique. With this notion Chapple 
accounts for two commonly perceived 
phenomena--adjustment, and harmonics (of the fundamental 
frequency of voice, primarily)--in a logical, coherent 
manner while keeping his explanation firmly tied to the 
biology of the organism. Chapple's work is especially 
valuable for its presentation of the notion of 
Reransients," tand “irregular ypath” atromesynchrony eto 
asynchrony which interaction tends to follow through 


time. These latter notions allow us to "get a handle" on 
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the temporal line for which we must account in an 
adequate description and/or analysis of human 
interaction. 

There are some problems with Chapple's work, 
however. First, he has problems with definition of 
units. He does not adequately specify a way to define 
the boundaries of the events he claims to study. Chapple 
began his long study of interaction with the 
investigation of time duration and frequency of "events" 
but admits to having difficulties recording "them" 
because he was unable to establish criteria for the 
determination of beginning and end points for each 
event. That was in 1936. Apparently the problem has not 
yet been resolved. Second, he is not clear about a 
metric for his model. Units must be definable, 
identifiable, and measurable. Chapple's units must be 
measurable or the model becomes tautological: we will 
invent transients where we see stress. Without 
acceptable units, specification of criteria of 
comparabilitys) aymajor difficulty vatethesbestaoi timess 
becomes an impossibility. What is more, two of Chapple's 
central concepts, the pacemaker individual and 
polarization, require some precise metrics in order to 
be validated. Chapple does not specify a scale, however. 
AnOmEinalay ,SthemitestabilatyY* otiseveral@ot Chapple’ s 


hypotheses is somewhat questionable. 
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Two fundamental problems in Chapple's model have to 
do with teleology and allowance of control. Chapple 
argues for the "need" of the human organism to establish 
"Optimal or at least significantly high levels" of 
synchrony. It is here that his argument falls into the 
trap of teleology. He infers motive to interactants. The 
"need" for synchrony is not a testable hypothesis. The 
history of interaction study demonstrates that we cannot 
usefully talk about interaction in terms of an inferred 
goal or motive. Yet, how are we to talk meaningfully 
about intent, without inferring motive? Chapple has no 
ready answer. He posit's a "need" for synchrony in human 
organisms. 

With regard to control, Chapple and Scollon have 
Simidarmaitircuktiess In spitesof Chapple*siinitial 
insistence on the individual, there 1S no way to account 
for individual allowance or denial of control in his 
schema. Like Scollon, Chapple seems to talk in terms 
reminiscent of an entrainment model. As noted earlier, 
this is basically a stimulus-response model, and is too 
simplistic to account for the complexities of the "fact" 
of human interaction. There is no provision in the 
stimulus-response sequence for individual consciousness 
Or awareness. Nor, as Chapple himself notes, is there 
room in the S-R model for self-initiated and 
self-regulated spontaneous activity, action initiated by 


the organism without external stimuli. The S-R model 
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asserts a description; it does not explain. And the 
notion of entrainment, even if used in a biological 
context such as the one suggested by Chapple seems to 
lead to a notion of a one-way dominance and potentially 
ominous control in interaction. Although the fundamental 
notion of control is admittedly useful in that it allows 
for postulation of such potentially useful concepts as 
the pacemaker individual and polarization, to consider 
control in this manner (i.e., aS a one-way dominance 
phenomenon) prohibits consideration of other central 
aspects of the process of communicative interaction. The 
most significant of these, individual allowance of 
control, has already been mentioned in the critique of 
Scollon's work. The entrainment model may also account 
for Chapple's failure to consider imperfections in the 
communicative process. He makes no attempt (indeed he 
makes no mention of) miscommunication or 
misunderstanding, two of the most common communicative 
"results." 

Finally, sthe basic S-Riquatity of the entrainment 
model might underlie Chapple's choice of the level of 
description. Chapple maintains his description at the 
level of individual features; that is, he describes 
arteributes of actors and features of the “controller.” 
Yet his own data, in fact his own model, indicate the 
imperative to move description and analysis to the level 


of systemic properties if our description and analysis 
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are to be adequate to the perceived reality. In an 
adequate description of the coupling of two oscillators, 
for example, it is necessary to address the system that 
includes the two oscillators as well as the oscillators 
themselves. There is a mathematics which describes the 
behaviour of coupled oscillators (of both harmonic 
[pendulum] and relaxation [Van der Pol] types). Chapple 
himself makes mention of it. It is a very different 
mathematics from that which describes the behaviour of 
Single oscillators. Description and analysis must thus 
be contextualized in terms of the surrounding 


environment. 


Jao ecSsynchrony 

The most elaborate claim based on synchrony iS Mair's. 
His work is summarized in the following chapter. Mair's is a 
unique construct, one which draws from several and various 


Eradi tons einjithe Study wf human vimteraction. 
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Chapter 3 


Summary of Mair's Model 


3.1 Faces and Gestalt Transforms 
Mair began his study focused on the face: 
».-it was thought that the study would more quickly 
expose the heavier methodological issues involved in 
human behaviour, while necessarily retaining an 
anchor to the physical fact of faces and the 

factuality of their movements (1977:IV-5). 

Facial movements are recognisable, observable and 
quantifiable behaviours of human interaction. Mair notes 
that "emotion" words are the terms most commonly employed in 
traditional studies of facial interaction. However, as noted 
above, Mair argues that words for feelings demarcate sectors 
of experience that owe their identity to the cultural scheme 
of which they are a part. Thus the appeal to “emotion” words 
constitutes a major flaw in the traditional studies of 
facial interaction. 

Mair argues further that words are by definition 
inadequate to capture experience: words chunk, apparently 
Eatherrarbitrardly,pthe cont invuumcotprealityainto discrete 
categories. Words attempt description, but complete 
deseription’is replication. Mair suggests that the 
inadequacy of words to experience may serve to account for 
the problem of paralinguistic researchers as they 
investigate human interaction: 

[P]recisely as researchers, both psychologists and 

Ainguists, try to operationalise “feeling words” 
selected to demarcate sectors of experience, they 


lose the adequacy of their chosen markers to lived 
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experience" (1978:29). 
Such categories, feeling words and "lived experience," are 
of different domains and translation is a dubious 
undertaking. We must attend to the applicability of concept 
and category to our concern. 
There is evidently something pan-human about facial 
movements, but if we think about that something as 
Emotion, we necessarily bring with the concept a lot 
of cultural baggage that although real 
enough...might more appropriately be considered as 
the subject of a good question about human behaviour 
than an answer (1977:IV-8). 

For these reasons, working from this perspective, a 
decision was taken to avoid a number of approaches to the 
study of facial (and human) interaction. Mair summarizes the 
approaches he has chosen to avoid in his study. First, the 
approach which matches behavioural variables to neurological 
structures or genes is questioned: "it is the concept of 
"behavioural variable’ which is itself being questioned" 
(1977:I1V-3). Second, Mair wishes to avoid the approach which 
seeks to match up behavioural variables to natural science 
measurements of physiological states. Third, Mair questions 
the worth of the approach which attempts to validate 
behavioural variables by statistical techniques in 
populations; it is the "mystification" of statistics (used 
here in the sense intended by Marcuse), the process of 
couching notions in extremely complex representations, so 


that only the most expert and determined search may detect 


possible errors) which Mair questions. 
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From his study of facial interaction, Mair argues that 
Peuceptron ory the face iis “categorical,” occurring in the 
form of "gestalts." He uses the notion of "gestalt 
transform" (GT): 

The idea is that a particular configuration of the 
face would be perceived as constant while the 
proportions of constituent components changed, until 
a breakpoint was achieved, when the display would be 
perceived as a different Gestalt. The idea, then, of 
local stability to perception of a system, with 
sudden discontinuities, in that perception was 
compatible with what happens to us when we perceive 
a Necker cube--it's either one way or the other, but 
Not both C1977 s1V—A2). 
The paradigm for Mair's claim for categorial perception of 
the face is, then, the Necker cube. In perception of the 
Necker Cube there iS an untimeable "flip"--not a 
transition--between stable states. The "front" surface of 
mneecube:r fips arom “front” -to -“back” <suntaces, (but we 
Cannot trace its journey nor can we suspend it in midflight. 
Mair argues for a Similar situation in our perception of 
facial configurations. We witness the change from one facial 
gestalt to another, but not the changing. Mair's claims of 
categorical perception of facial configurations follows on 
from the work of several other researchers--Mair mentions 
specifically Lieberman (1967) and Condon and Ogston 
(1966)--who have developed in whole or in part similar 
notions of gestalt perception in human interaction. 

An important feature of the GT model has to do with its 

existence in time (after Bullard 1980). With the Necker cube 


model, the image is static and we flip back and forth 


between the two geStalts. This is not the case in visual 
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Figure 3.1 The Necker Cube 


perception of non-static forms such as the face, however. 
When the breakpoint in perception of the face (or any 
non-static form) is reached, the old gestalt has all but 
disappeared. The interactant must rely on memory or external 
data, a videotape for example, to reconstruct the old 
gestalt. Due to the time factor, the interactant is almost 
literally.forced into perceptual awareness of the new form. 
Once the new gestalt has been achieved in time, attainment 
of the old gestalt is not a matter of imperceptible shifts 
but a "catastrophic" (in the meaning of the French cognate) 
leap into the past. That is, the shift of facial gestalts, 
the shift of non-static visual forms, is unidirectional 
through and with time. 

There were several problems with the GT model at this 


point in Mair's investigation. A major problem revolved 
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around identification and definition of units. That is, by 
what metric are we to divide the fact into "units" for 
analysis? How are we to be sure that the units chosen for 
analysis are in fact the ones the brain is using for facial 
perception during interaction? The difficulties encountered 
in definition of the seemingly obvious unit, "mouth," offer 
a typical example: 
Attempts made to trace out the outline of the mouth 
from the film quickly demonstrated that the drawing 
of the line required decision, i.e., was not 
self-evident. And when followed frame-by-frame, the 
mouth appeared to move ina kind of swirling 
indeterminacy of shape, such that it was quite 
impossible to select one momentary configuration as 
being a definitely achieved position, rather than 
another one. Yet, minute changes in the 
configuration of the mouth quite transformed the 
perceptionvoft then facen (197721 V=137) 14)° 
Definition of an appropriate time scale for the study was 
also problematic. Finally, there was the problem of speech: 
what, if anything, was to be done with "talk"? 

Mair's solution for all but the final problem, speech, 
involves implementation of two Separate procedures in his 
analysis. First, he argues, we must identify the 
"breakpoint" between perceptual facial gestalts. This is an 
admittedly subjective process, insufficient in and of itself 
to satisfy the requirements of a scientific investigation. 
The second procedure is an alternative: 

An alternative to the breakpoint idea--subject 

oriented--was that by studying the movements of the 
face of the other participant in an interaction one 
might determine which had been the crucial changes 
which changed one perception into another, and then 


they would be the movements (1977:1V-14). 


He hypothesizes that facial movements in one participant cue 
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or "trigger" facial movements in the other participant. 
Investigation must focus on interaction, exploring a "Social 
physiology; "| ineMair’s terms,-thatemights illuminate: aspects 


Oftewnhatene hasecazled-=the “social braans” 


3.2 Speech Parameters, Visions, and Plans 

Mair recorded several conversations on audio and video 
tape, and after several hundred hours of intensive 
observation and analysis came to the realisation that facial 
movement seems to "go with" speech in both behavioural 
(movement) and semantic (speech) terms. He found on his 
tapes "Synchronies of all sorts, shared movements, intricate 
coordinations of timings and speakings" (1977:IV-15). Faces 
alone could noteaccount for these data.;Mair suggests an 
explanation for the source of the shared movements, the 
shared structurings of the conversations, lies in what he 
terms a "cognitive rhythm" of speech and movement to which 
all interactants are party. The structuring of movements 
appears to be "in" the arrangement of ideas--what Mair calls 
the "mutual elaboration of cognitive models during 
interaction”. (1977:1V-15). It was at’this points that Mair 
decided he had no recourse but to expand his study to 
include speech with movement. 

If all questions are incomplete models, and all 

answers are bits added to a model so as to complete 

O‘tpartially complete itj;ecandsthis’ isewhatfis 

happening by mutual elaboration in interaction, then 

it is the models which are the units, and we might 

expect a unity of shape in the models to be 


discovered inithestiming; intonation contour, and 
movement involved in their production (1977:IV-18). 
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Mair's data are audio and video taped conversations of 
approximately one half hour length. Subjects were chosen who 
knew one another. They were kept naive as to the purpose of 
the study; they were simply asked to chat. A good deal of 
Mair's argument is in fact based on intensive, exhaustive 
study of a particular half-hour long conversation between 
two college freshmen, a male and a female. Of this bit of 
research Mair says: 

Such spontaneity that was achieved was facilitated 
by their membership in the same freshman group, by 
the provision of wine, and by the open participation 
of the experimenter in the interaction. It was a 
SOGCtMOr spa bi yne 1976367). 
Mair argues that the "control" in his experiments was 
Puneontrol. Nothing on the tape 1s not relevant data. 

Candid camera techniques were forsaken for the 
AcGuUSGi Lion ofe precise data. Subjects “chatted” “sitting, 
with a convex, angled mirror system between them, around 
which they had to peer; encumbered with presumably somewhat 
uncomfortable laryngograph impedance detectors attached to 
their throats, and sporting black dots on their faces. 
Various recording devices, eventually a video camera, two 
laryngographs, a Sanyo VTR, and two four-track audio 
recorders occupied the room with them. This is shown 
diagrammatically in Figure 3.2. 

The laryngograph provides measurement of basal 
intonation contour, voice onset, and offset, and total 


speech pressure wave. The video recording allows manual 


frame-by-frame plotting of head movements, monitoring a 
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Figure 3.2 
Mair's Recording Set-Up 


Mirror 


subject subject 
2 laryngographs 
Sanyo (1LD00SL) VTR 
2 four-track 
audio recorders 
video 
camera. 


Single point of the face (a dot, or the medial canthus of 
the eye), and later, a computerized display of 
three-dimensional nose movement plots ("x", "y", and 
"time"). A verbal transcription in phonetic and standard 
notation was made and placed "in time" where the utterance 
occurred. The result is a multi-faceted transcription 
detailing simultaneously fundamental frequency contours, 
timing of vocalisation, and head movement "within and 
between" interactants. 

The data are evaluated, "considered" in Mair's words, 
in terms of several "artificially extracted parameters": 
intonation/fundamental frequency contour, rhythmicity, 
supra-glottal modification, non-articular movement, and 
synchrony. With these parameters Mair proposes parsing the 
complex interweavings of sound and movement in interaction. 


As a way into the theory proper, then, the following 
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discussion focuses upon Mair's "artificially extracted 


parameters." 


3.2.1 Fundamental Frequency Contours 

Mair posits two important features of fundamental 
Frequency CONtoursmarirst»- thehterm trajectory” vis invoked, 
Mair found that laryngograph recordings of shapes outlined 
by fundamental frequency of voice "were indeed trajectories" 
1978327) THattis, intonation Contours 4take “ona "reqular} 
discernable shape in conversation; which, once begun are 
committed to self reference for completion. The basic shape 
is analogous to that of a sine wave. It may be characterized 
by rising and falling "S" shapes, though the shape of a sine 
wave 1S much more nearly regular. Mair found that intonation 


contours appear to continue "across silences," to be taken 


up again by one or the other of the interactants at the 
point to which the intonation contours would have gotten had 
they been continued through the silence: 


Observation of the fundamental frequency contour for 
numerous utterances demonstrates smooth shapes, 
which continue across pauses and silences to be 
continued where they would have got to if the pause 
had not occurred. We propose the term 'trajectory' 
to express the slower wholeness of tune over 
utterance (there is also a finer embroidery 
corresponding to segmentation). It is the shapes 
themselves that suggest they be considered as 
Beanectortes 1019) /:V-6)):. 


Pike the trajectory of a ball, the initial form implies the 
rest of the fundamental frequency contour; it is in this way 
that the path of the intonation contour through time may be 


Said to describe a trajectory. Mair notes that another 
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researcher; rO);Gonnor? (1961), hasemaderclaims about 
fundamental frequency contours. O'Connor proposes a finite 
number of tunes (intonation contours) in colloquial English. 
He argues for ten of them, and says that these ten are 
apparently universal. 

As a second feature of fundamental frequency contours, 
Mair contends that articulation, which he describes as 
"Minute embroidery” on the general figuration of the 
intonation contour, "patterns" the overall shape of the wave 
form (1978). That is, he argues that articulation, which in 
laryngograph traces appears as bumps on the "carrier wave" 
of the fundamental frequency contour, serves to shape the 
basal contour, directing it through the rising and falling 


S-shapes by which it is characterized. 


3.2.2 Rhythmicity and Plans 

Rhythmicity data seem to argue for a regular, though 
not perfectly metric, division of utterance into rhythmic 
pulses. Mair maintains that the pulses in speech are 
rhythmic and are clearly discernable by observer and 
imterackant abpke! iMairyproposes thatriteisttheeshape of the 
intonation contour, the rising and falling S-shapes which 
divides utterance into rhythmic pulses. "A trajectory 
occurring in time divides up time just as a pendulum does 
(the swing of a pendulum is a sort ofetrajectoryie 


(1978:17). S-shaped falls create rhythm, imposing on time. 
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Mair argues that there is no "natural" unit of time; 
that’ all units of time are in fact created: 

Pheremss Holnatural /unitlofe time: all wunits of time 
are created by plans in action, whether those plans 
be the physical laws which inhabit a swinging 

pendulum, or the rhythms of speech. Plans impose on 

time (1978:25). 

Mair defines both utterance and action as "plans in action." 
He calls these plans "States of affairs" (1977:VII-3). 
Utterance and action are held to be physical manifestations 
of plans formulated in the brain. "Because utterance 15 a 
motor plan in action, the plan for it must be ‘in the brain' 
prior to its commencement (after Goldman-Eisler, pauses 
within utterances can be interpreted as 'think points')" 
(1978:24). A complete utterance is a plan that has been made 
manifest in time. Mair holds that plans are beamed out onto 
the world through utterance and action in the same way as 
Ehe solani for a cool as held to bexprosgected out from ‘the 
brain through the eyes onto the physical forms which are 
transformed into "tool." Thus plans in action segment 
interaction, creating the rhythms and melodies by which it 
1S Characterized. 

Plans, specifically the trajectories of their 
manifestation in time, impose on time, creating rhythms, 
units, patterns in the world, as words are held to impose on 
reality, chunking the continuum of the world into discrete 
categories. Plans themselves are argued to be timeless 


constructions in the brain. Mair maintains that it is the 


time taken to enact plans which divides up time, and that in 
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ULLerance, 
this is literally the rhythm, because rhythm is 
derermimed by fcertain ‘pitch wariations .(particubarly 
S-shaped falls), and these carry the semantic 

"point' of the utterance. The point of the plan is 

its achievement, the point of utterance is the 
S=shaped "fa Bliyv( Log 72VII- 14)! 
The trajectories of Mair's fundamental frequency tracings 
are the paths by which plans are achieved or perceived. 

Mair (1977:VII-15) notes a basic difference between 
dramatic performance and conversation with regard to "plan": 
in the former the plan is worked out in advance, and in the 
latter the plan is in evolution during the encounter. In 
Conversat iompasinteractants*are miterally “making tittup” as 
they go along. Mair submits that any "immutability"”™ in the 
plan of conversation is thus found not in the conversation 
itself but in memory, or in an external record (audio or 
video tape for example) of interaction. "Although plans may 
project the future, they act on the present” (1978:70). The 
ethnomethodologist's concept of "logic in use” is, Mair 
Suggests, particularly apt. 

In a summary statement Mair clarifies, opposing the 
eencepts of “plan” and “description”: "A plan creates 
categories, which are then truly there in the reality. A 
description seeks to identify categories there in some other 
beatityerhan teselt” (1977: VII-19).. In the case of sphysical 
Gatedories such as buildings, tools, and So on, this may 


"quite obviously" be seen to be the case, but Mair argues 


for an identical situation in the "virtual" world of 
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language.* Mair contends, as noted above, that ‘time itself 
is segmented by the time taken to enact, i.e., to manifest 
plans: "the plans themselves, being manifested in other 
people and the environment. . .segment time" (1977:VII-11). 

Mair describes human reality as in fact consisting of 
"stable states of achieved or perceived plans, and the paths 
by which they are achieved or perceived" (1977:VII-4). He 
posits a unique difference between human and animal reality: 

Although motor actions performed by apes and other 

animals must necessarily be informed by plans, even 

to the fashioning of rudimentary tools, it would 

seem that the human characteristic is to take over 

time completely and live immersed in a constructed 

unaverse) ( Ho77eVvid-15) . 
He contends that humans live in a world entirely composed of 
plans. The unique human extension or application of the 
"time trick"--that is, the ability to spend present time 
organising for another time, creating plans in the present 
for future use, permits and perhaps requires us to live 
immersed in our "constructed worlds." Our everyday world is, 
Mair argues, a "mask and support for a certain kind of 
Socvetyedatters Mary Douglased 1975:249))20 Mairjusesi the 
examples of tool’ construction. Tools,» he maintains, are 
Gonsitriebedian ‘asd'now’  tolbel used) unea Hutures 2nowe? 

Furthermore, in constructing a*toolsthe eyes "project 
the plant int thes brain’ onto: theaphysicalemedium” 
(1977:VIII-19). Tools and artifacts are manifested plans. "A 
tool and its uses form a conceptual unity, and each can be 


>The term "virtual" Mair takes from the term "virtual image" 
as it is used in optics. 
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considered as a frozen cultural memory" (1977:VII-6). If 
boolsreanmsbe (seenwborireezesculturabvmemory, then the use of 
tools demands that the user at least acquiesce to the 
notions of reality of which the tool is part and product. 
Mair*targues that, in ithe end, "the delineation -of ‘a -task and 
athocatronpoietimevfor sit; kareipants of theccultural 
conception of sreality" (1977:VII-6). 

The takeover of time is proposed as the "chief" of the 
neurological capabilities of the human brain (1977:VII-11). 
Mair submits that it is the brain which teaches the eye to 
see: "what it sees is then written into the brain" 
C19772VII-11). Mair-refers to the work of R. Gunter and R.L. 
Gregory, among others, which support his notions of the 
workings of brain and eye. Gregory (1970) puts forward a 
theory concerning the structure of language: he submits that 
the structure may derive from the way animals structure the 
world 1yoOorder co see it. Rs Thom andik. Gunter argue that; 
apparently of necessity, the brain separates the continuum 
of reality in segments, patterns and time. The brain "makes 
@ategories out of continuities, it ‘isolates out" discrete 
entities in what would otherwise have been a continuum" 
(Mair 1980:4). The individual then may be considered as both 
gn organising centre,and an organised centre of the world. 
"Tt is as if the brain ‘sucks up' the world at a certain 
Boe eangdthensasstor ever more; an organising centre of that 
world" (1977:VII-11). Thus the takeover of time by man 


assumes cardinal import to an investigation whose intent is 
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to uncover the principles of text regulation which govern 
the process of communicative interaction. 

Mair argues that we must alter our perspective; we must 
account for the fact that "human reality appears to come in 
quanta or chunks, and each chunk is an action performed on 
the constructed world of the culture, a re-organisation OG" 
amsorganisationeof itYoli997sVID=17)% ."Actioncsegmentsitime. 
It also delivers a world that has been conceptually 
rearranged" (1980:10). All categories are ultimately 
cultural, then, and individual ways of making sense of the 
world depend on and are possible only in a particular 
cultures 

The perception of temporality is built into the 

Structures. (cultural) through which the individual 

awareness makes its path. We have so thoroughly 

taken over time that we can have no conception of it 

other than that of the cultural universe within 

which we are immersed (1977:VII-5). 
Moreover, Mair argues, there must be agreement of the nature 
and form of the constructed reality for individuals and 
cultures to survive. Individual perceptions must be largely 
in accord or the system and the individuals which form it 
function improperly and cease to exist. Thus, Mair argues, 
reality itself--including and especially the constructed 
reality in which man immerses himself by virtue of his 
consummate ability to perform the time trick--is uniquely 


and fundamentally rhythmic, segmented by the manifested 


plans fwhich?) form it. 
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3.2.3 Rhythmicity and the Single Central Patterning Program 
In the Brain 
Rhythmicity data also argue for the existence of single 
central patterning program in the brain which structures 
both speech and movement. In his investigation Mair plotted 
Out movement as a velocity versus time function, and found 
that peak movement velocity occurs at, or nearly at, the 
place of vocalic nuclei in the utterance. 
The nucleus of utterance coincides with accent and 
pitch change, and is always semantically important 
- Dtppstas 1fetherrntonation contoursis always 
just appropriate to where the model has got to in 
tes elaborations t977+VlI-neeys 
The time scale involved is very small, one tenth of a second 
or less, and leaves no time for a feedback loop between 
speech and movement patternings. Furthermore, movements that 
accompany utterance and pitch change seem to have an 
onomatopoeic character. Movement seems to be "going with" 
utterance. The visual (movement) and aural (speech) seem to 
be patterned by shapes manifesting in both (1978:18). Mair 
applies the term "transmodal," maintaining that speech and 
movement are "turned out," structured, by the same 
mechanism, the same patterning program in the brain. 
Seeing pitch as squeeze [i.e., as controlled tonal 
variation in vocal production], and elaborating on 
its corollary that it is motor, and that its 
perception as melody is an accident of modality, 
then it becomes easier to accept another 
proposition, that speech and movement are turned out 
by one and the same patterning programme 
GNOTZ2MIDA16). 
Mair holds that little movements that go with pitch 


change and utterance are part of the evolving model; they 
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helpmdeliversthetsemantic ‘point of utterance, The: Tittle 
movements areinot themselves "Signals" of anything. Mair 
argues they may not even be construed as "emblems" or 
"illustrators" as Ekman describes them. They do, however, 
trigger shared realisations, awarenesses. This notion fits 
nicely with Mair's suggestion of a "cognitive rhythm" of 
speech and movement as the source for the shared 
Structurings: of and in 

Little movements that go with pitch change and 

utterance often seem onomatopoeic. In that way they 

are a partial manifestation of the model in 

elaboration. 2Ptlistallwhappening far *too quickly for 

the movements to be an illustration of the ideas, 

and our formulation of the unity of speech and 

movement sees all as contributing to a state of play 

which is at once a topic and a social relationship 

OTS PER Ge aie 
Mair makes mention of the work of other researchers who have 
investigated the patterning of speech and movement. Kendon's 
(1967) research supports Mair's notion of a single central 
patterning program. In fact, Kendon_specifically suggests 
that the same mechanism which structures speech structures 
non-articular movement. Bouissac (1976:163) achieves a 
Similar perspective in his semiotic analysis of circus 
performance. He maintains that we must consider "trans 
media" messages and message formulation: 

Multi-media or multi-linear communication must not 

be taken to mean parallel messages (this would 

Satisfy the definition of noise) but trans media 

messages. . .Meaningful trans media syntagms are 

produced through co-articulation and immediate 

succession of occurrences. 


Finally; G) Leisman and J. Schwartz, and R. Held, among 


others, have documented coordination of saccadic eye 
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movement with the rhythm of alpha brain waves. Their 
research provides a groundwork, forming the base from which 
Mair proposes that 

the coordination of saccadic eye movement with brain 

alpha rhythm might suggest a quantal 'sampling' of 

the visual world of which the quanta-like division 

of auditory text into states of play might be just a 


more leisurely timed extension of the same principle 
Se Xa tes 


3.2.4 Vision 

Mair posits a fundamental similarity of visual and 
auditory modes. Both are characterized by abrupt transitions 
(gestalt shifts) between stable states. There is local 
Stability to perception of a system, with sudden 
discontinuities in perception. The paradigm for it is from 
the visual mode and the Necker cube. From independent 
physiological and psychological evidence, Lieberman (1967) 
documents similar categorical shifts in aural perception. He 
found for example, that the word say, when repeated 


" 


Gontenuoudlyicflipsifromtsayl | ton~zace™ aintNeckerycube 
fashion. Mair expands on the basic concept of his Gestalt 
Transform model of facial interaction. He argues that in 
communicative interaction a particular configuration--which 
may be visual or aural or contain elements of both--is 
perceived as constant, while proportions of constituent 
components change, until a breakpoint is reached and a new 
gestalt perceived. Mair maintains that evidence for 


categorical perception in the visual and aural modes 


supports a notion of single central patterning program in 
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the brain for the speech with movement stream. He suggests 
the analogy of a differential gear to account for the ways 
in which the central patterning program is variably 
manifested in the several and various sensory modalities and 
emphasizes that the shapes of movements are not constant 
across melody shapes. Speech and movement are contextually 
determined, integral parts of the state of play being 
delivered with their occurrence. 

[F]lacial movement, blinking the making and breaking 

of eye contact [and so on] all seem to fit together 

as one coordinated process. I propose the analogy of 

a differential gear to convey how it might be that 

one patterning program might manifest so variably 

between the effector organs of speech and body 

movement. Nor are the shapes of movement constant 

across the same melody shapes. Sound is 

two-dimensional, and yet we have suggested that the 

time forms of utterance be considered as actions on 

states of play, their effects quite specific in 

context, but relative across context. The 

onomatopoeic character of movement. . .might be 

accounted for it we posit that they are partial 

manifestations, like intonation, of the states of 

play ‘that they help deliver (1977:1x%-10).. 
In sum, the categories of speech and movement may be 
"Separated out" by instrumental analysis, but they do not 
appear to be separated out in (or by) the brains of 


interactants themselves. 


3.2.5 Supra-glottal Modification 

Mair does not spend a great deal of time in specific 
discussion of his articulation data. He notes that the whole 
area of supra-glottal modification is very controversial, 
and remarks upon some of the problems addressed in the 


literature. Most notable, he feels, are the arguments as to 
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the "reality" of the phoneme and the various extant theories 
competing to refine or abolish the whole notion. However, 
othergthan tosassertathe obvious--that al"textbookelist of 
phonemes is not sequentially tacked together to produce 
utterance" (1978:17)--Mair's primary comment of concern to 
enespresentestudy  has*tosdoewithwhissnotioniofsamsingle 
central patterning program in the brain as generating source 
for the speech with movement stream during interaction. 
Demonstrating how non-articular movement fits in with 
articulation could, he maintains, well add a new dimension 
to the debate. He refers to the work of some other 
researchers who have approached this "new dimension" in 
their work. Condon and Ogston (1966) claim that 
micro-movements "go with" speech to a detail as fine as the 
phoneme. They have documented a "natural segmentation" of 
movement that is coincidental with and corresponds to the 
occurrence of phonemes. Mair himself has found that "micro 
movements do certainly occur to a detail equal to the change 
points in articulation" and further that "intonation change 
Can occur with this detail as well" (1977:V-8). At the same 
time, Mair notes, Lieberman (1972) demonstrates that 
sequential perception of phonemes is quite simply, beyond 
the discriminatory capacity of the human ear. And Ivmey 
(cited in Mair 1977) describes "dramatic short-cuts" taken 
in articulation during spontaneous speech; short-cuts which 
Mair confirms in his own research. Thus, Mair argues, 


supra-glottal modification, non-articular movement, and 
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Synchronous movement cannot be adequately approached 
entirely separate from each other, nor can they be 
considered theoretically separate from all the other 
categories of his model. 

With respect to data, Mair observes that non-articular 
movement occurs at the "Same" time as, in the same detail 
as, and with the same degree of precision as articulatory 
movement. It appears the "levels" of movement nee all turned 
out by the same patterning program in the brain. Such 
COspatterning’of articulatory and non-articulatory muscles 
obviates much of the debate over division of language into 
segmentals and supra-segmentals: they are all turned out by 
the same patterning program. Mair also documents gross 
changes in direction "at or near changes in velocity, and at 
articulatory transitions" (1978:18). Movement, he contends, 
cannot be adequately described as something that merely 
emphasizes or illustrates what is being said. Nor would a 
description of changes in direction as "relating to" the 
semantic import of what is said be enough. From his analysis 
of dyadic interaction Mair argues that cognitive change 
points are most effectively viewed as physical events whose 
eecunmence: rsirelated tothe rhythmiand timing ‘of “utterance. 
He 1S very emphatic: 

[A]ttempts to find separate functions for the 

different aspects [i.e., the instrumentally and 
analytically isolable categories] of communicative 
activity does violence to the reality. . .each is 


Part of ‘he other (1978:18).: 


He concludes: 
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It 1S suggested that the speech melodies are not 
"Signs Of” any external variables, but actions on 
the cognitive models at the time of their 
Occurrence. —. win the Same way that it if 1s 
proposed that speech melody is not a sign, and that 
to search for labels whether of attitude or emotion 
for particular shapes is based on misunderstanding 
Of the process of text generation, so also might the 
little movements accompanying speech be considered 
Wactions'’. The precision of their integration with 
utterance suggest co-patterning, their shapes are 
Oiten OnoOmatopoeic, but rather than “signing a 
lable, they seem to go with the full semantic import 
of the state of play being delivered when they occur 
(497827 19% 


3.2.6 Synchrony 

Synchrony, the final parameter, is a crucial notion; 
from it Mair has derived much of his conceptual frame. 
Synchrony is defined as the synchronous co-patterning of a 
communicative event among interactants. Mair proposes that a 
natural spontaneous conversation may be best considered as a 
Single system in evolution within which interactants may be 
described not aS separate, individual "atoms," but as nodes 
of the system (integral parts, organising and organised 
centres) of the whole in evolution. 

This supra-individual model of the elaboration of 

cognitive process among interactants considered as 

Organising centres rather than atoms assumes a 

communion between them such that the auditory and 

visual channels of connection are as real as nerves 

iSeels Vie 1), 
Mair argues for a model of interaction based on "mutual 
involvement" in a "Shared awareness." "Such mutual 


involvement," Mair proposes, "becomes visible when it is 


spsent” (1977:VI-6). 
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For Mair, synchrony is a manifestation of participant 
involvement and immersion in the evolution of the 
Supra-individual system which constitutes interaction, which 
1S reality for interactants at the time of its occurrence. 
It 1S a unique construct, one which differs markedly from 
the several forms of "synchrony" found in the literature. 
Mair's synchrony, with its assertion of "mutual involvement" 
in a shared awareness" may seem to ephemeral a concept for 
scientific study, but Mair argues that the fact that 
individuals are interconnected by sensory modalities rather 
than by actual nerves has obscured for us the fact that 
communicative interaction defines and manifests a 
Supra-individual system in evolution. 

Mair once again refers to the work on categorial 
perception, offering the findings in that literature as 
Support for his notion of interaction as Supra-individual 
system. Lieberman argues that speakers of any given language 
appear to be "differentially sensitive” to certain acoustic 
shapes. Condon and Ogston, and Trevarthen have shown that 
speech rhythms are perceived even by infants and serve as a 
basis for the timing of their motor actions and auditory 
responses. Condon and Ogston (1966) speak of speech rhythms 
mirrored in the movements of very young children, and 
provide 96-frame per second film documentation of one-month 
Ota ‘babies moving "in time” ‘wrth the rhythms ‘of™the ‘speech 
surrounding them. Larger and longer movements were found to 


coincide with the melody of vowel sound, and short, abrupt 
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movements went with the staccato of consonants. Humans 
appear to by "synched" to the rhythms of the system of 
acoustic shapes of language, the melody, at a very early 
age. Humans are nodes, integral parts of communicative 
systems in evolution, according to this summation of Mair's 
and "the individual-as-atom conception is being negated by 
the data" (199 7 Vine) 

Ranh aee two types of synchrony. The first occurs 
within a single individual and manifests itself in the form 
of synchronous realisation of auditory and visual phenomena 
(speech and movement). This type of synchrony is closely 
related to and provides evidence for te notion of a 
Single central patterning program in the brain as generating 
source for sound and movement within each interactant. The 
second type of synchrony occurs between and among 
interactants, and also takes the form of synchronous 
manifestation of auditory and visual phenomena. This form of 
synchrony is closely allied with Mair's claims for "shared 
awareness": in human interaction, a "mutual involvement” of 
participants in the evolution of the single system of which 
they are integral parts, or nodes. He argues that “the 
sequencing of utterances among interactants. . .involves 
such close participation in the temporal structuring of the 
utterance of the others present that this too is a 
manifestation of processes occurring synchronously in the 


brains of those involved" (1977:VI-6). 
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Mair proposes that observation of synchronous 
co-patterning of sound and movement within interactants, and 
the notion that they come from the same patterning program 
in the brain leads very nicely, almost inevitably, to the 
concept of "shared awareness" among interactants. The 
Similarity of the two types of synchrony phenomena in fact 


underlies Mair's hypothesis of shared awareness. 


3.3 The Shared Text and Melody 


ano 21 Fintroduction 

He begins with a notion so obvious as to be invisible: 
interactants are present at the same time. They share a time 
slice. From his videotapes of dyadic interaction--the tape 
of the two sisters who lived together and "Seemed forever 
immersed in an intimate dialogue" is of particular 
note--Mair identifies "synchronies of all sorts, shared 
movements, intricate coordinations of timings and and 
speaking [and so on)" (1977:I1V-15). Here is Mair's "social 
brain." Both the time frame and the close participation of 
interactants suggest a shared model in the brains of 
communicative participants. However, because synchrony is 
apparently related=tohtrajectory of utterance; particularly 
S-shaped falls, and because trajectories are predictable, it 
might be argued that some sort of awareness, conscious or 
unconscious, of fundamental frequency contours and the 


trajectories they describe could account for at least some 
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of the synchronies of movement and/or utterance evident in 
interaction. Something is lacking in that account: neither 
the very small time frame involved--one tenth of a second or 
SO--nor jthe fineidetail of tsynchronyearedexplicabiceby iit? 
The shape, timing, and rhythm of interaction suggest an 
interlace concept, i.e. a shared awareness among the brains 
involved. They seem to be acting directly on one another, 
one brain immediately affecting the other, to the point 
where the "plan" of one becomes the "percept" of the other, 
1S incorporated in the other's projective plan of topic, 
gets redirected at the one as "plan," becomes the other's 
percept vs. .Randhsovoncad .infinitumeuntil thelinteraction 
is broken off. 


Interactants share a time slice. They are present at 
the same time. But detailed analysis of the timing 
of the physical and hence biological movements of 
some interactants indicates that the cognitive 
models are usually for them grasped before the 
utterance is complete. Furthermore, they complete 
each other's models. Furthermore, they come in 7 
together at the same time after silence. 
Furthermore, the melody of one carries on from the 
melody of the other, such that the melody of the 
topic is supra-individual. Both brains are being 
co-organised by what is happening. And the linearity 
of awareness in these entwined encounters, if we 
postubaté thatebinearityeis inlfact the trajectory 
of speech with movement, sugggests that the 
awareness is in the text. The text 1s a very 
detailed inter-penetration of two awarenesses 
organising a shared reality, and the resulting 
shared text was their reality at that time 
OIDs VI Tite en5).. 


Mair thus posits a supra-individual system of which the 
two interactants are nodes, organising and organised 
centres. The melody of the text evidenced in the contour of 


fundamental frequency traces is an integral part of the 
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system. Melody is also supra-individual. Melody is shared. 
Melody is more than a "something" which accompanies the 
logico-semantic system in the delivery of the "message." It 
PSenoregustsay srgnicof actionnofienemcogn itive tmodelain. the 
brains of the interactants. Mair argues that the shape of 
the melody is action; the shape of the melody "delivers" the 
Seateeoroplay Oh iwhich "“pteistat@party Hetsubmits thattvoices 
and movements are "hard wired" into the brain. Hard-wiring 
mediated by the senses, interconnecting individuals, 
constitutes the "social physiology" of the human organism: 

I suggest that like voices, facial patterns 


hard-wire the consciousnesses of the interactants, 
controlling the direction of discourse (1977:X-16). 


I have termed such ‘hard wiring' mediated by the 
senses ‘social physiology'. . .and the paradigm for 
it is that of touch where the actual tactile 
patterning of the sense organs at the point of 
contact necessarily has the same time form for both 
parties. This simultaneous co-patterning of the 
senses of both by the action of one carries its own 
inckinsic predictability, in-the trajectory of the 
time form of the caress, and the ensuing action of 
the other carries on from the state induced in both 
byathe iactiontof \thesfirst. Suchtactionm its “itself 
not a sign anymore than an action performed on the 
external world delivers its consequences, but 1S not 
a sign of the consequences (1977:1X-3,4). 


Mair proposes that the shape of the melody--the rising 
and falling S-shapes of the intonation contour, the "melody 
of the text--in fact constitutes the mechanism which serves 
Bocquidestopiresetoltheir conclusion > huinsbnret, ne is 
postulated that the shapes of melodies act on topics to 
guide them to their outcomes, a sort of melodic competition" 


(1977:I1X-9). 
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Melody is supra-individual, something to which 
interactants may and must appeal in the process of 
communication. Speech melody, Mair maintains, performs 
Nonrarbitrary’sactionsS onvcognitivelmodelsoin theibrainvsHe 
argues that in conversation interactants are constantly 
transforming the immediate awareness of the other, through 
the action of melody: "speech melody, its pitch and timing, 
directly wires in the awareness of one interactant to that 
beeches other Srransforming it"e(49772Vil1=-4)2 5 Changeapoints 
in cognition are held to occur as physical events related to 
the timing, i.e. the rhythm established by trajectory, of 
utterance, particularly under conditions of "rapport" 
(1978). The physical trajectory of utterance, the S-shaped 
falls which constitute the rhythm of utterance, deliver the 
cognitive model at the same time as it (the trajectory) 
"comes down." Both aspects or modalities arrive at a point 
of stability at the same point in time. 

Thinking of pitch variation as melody. . .thinking 
of it as precisely controlled motor action, and then 
realising that that action is responsible for 
elaboration of cognitive models gives a new 
perspective on the S-shaped fall--the creator of 
rhythm in speech. The point (virtual) is the point 
(physical). But virtual action is an achievement of 
a State of play, just as the grasp of a physical 
movement is the reordering of the world (action) 

(Tog gay Di | 53). 

Mair submits that action and utterance always leave the 
social reality different from when they start. The 
reordering of the world may equally well result in a new 


physical structure, or a new configuration of social 


relationships. Mair proposes that the world that is 
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reordered by the speech with movement stream is the "text" 
COrehet. POMmmesh QI: VPI-14))) "Texttiviseatcentrahrconcept in 
Mates frameworks tAlttext ore aelisihice sdf Uhirfets A psection 
of text 1s a section of cumulated action along a theme. The 
Eheme wean beyactual or virtualb+sagtopic in conversation, a 
SEpucture: reaction )t977:VbIs100. Mair makesocreference to 
agydebin tron cof etext" vim Bourssac’ssCbrcus ’and sCulibure 
which corresponds very closely to his own. Bouissac defines 
text as "any permanent set of ordered elements (sentences, 
objects, or actions, or any combination of these) whose 
co-presence (or collocation) is considered by an encoder 
and/or decoder as being 'related' in some capacity to one 
another through the mediation of a logico-semantic system" 
C1976 8126). “Textie then, incorporates alhtor any of athe 
sensory modalities in the process of communicative 
interaction. There is also an element of "Shared awareness," 
or "mutual involvement" in Mair's notion of text: "The text 
is a detailed inter-penetration of two awarenesses 
organising a shared reality, and the resulting text was 
ther, realityver thatctime” (197 7sVbIshS). 

Mair emphasizes the shared aspect of text in the 
development of his model. "A conversation is a portion of 
Muhestext, and iduring itijaethertext pisashaned Mal 1977 sima2 he 
He postulates that texteiis fla ltrajéctory cbetweenestable 
States seand (thak thertransitionifrom percept ttoipbangoccurs 
fier iparticipants!] prior to utterance or action” 


(1977:1X-6). That is, he maintains that text describes a 
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trajectory from stable to unstable states of play, in both 
Virtual (topic) Sand physical i(melody)maspectsy sana the 
"planemogethertext@#isiin somecsenseO™ in *’thévtbraintprior to 
its manifestation in the speech with movement stream. 

Mair says that to view interaction as a system in 
evolution requires that we look at the trajectory of the 
system from stable to unstable states of affairs. He borrows 
from analysis of physical systems, where periods of 
instability are literally those in which the system is in 
transition, "where the passage to time can only deliver 
deliver the system to some sort of stability, even if that 
Stability is mere disintegration" (1977:X-2), and proposes 
that interaction may be regarded as the survival of texts 
from stable through unstable to stable states. He argues 
Parener, chat) the end point” of sact or utterance 1s 
"marked" by the stability of the system, and that "an 
incomplete state of affairs constitutes anxiety or 
challenge” (1977:VII-7). It is in this way, Mair contends, 
that we can see that shape of melody, the melody of the 
text, can indeed be interpreted aS a sort of action 
performed on the state of play, and that that Scr uon. 
Pnnough its physical shape, organises the other person's 
awareness. It is from this perspective that Mair argues that 
production of an § shaped fall in discourse renders stable 
the physical and cognitive model for all participants 
OFT R= A125 


Since speech melody is intrinsic to utterance, and 
utterance constitutes a spoken text, there must be 
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something in their physical form that guides topics 
to their conclusions, and here it will be argued 
that in addition to the logico-semantic system (the 
sign system) of the language, there is a 
non-arbitrary action performed on the cognitive 
model in the brains of the participants in 
interaction by speech melody and it is the shape of 
the melody which guides topics to their 
conclusions. . . Speech melody, its pitch and 
timing, directly wires in the ‘state of play' in the 
awareness of one interactant to that of the other, 
transforming it not only by what the works so 
delivered contribute by way of accretion of text, 
DUC also by the stability or instability, 
completeness or incompleteness, of that state of 
mbavye (1O7 Tok 3.4.), 


3.3.2 State of Play 

"State of play" iS a phrase Mair has coined to describe 
the instant of the ever-advancing now, where consciousness 
tS atsanithe development iof!topicuduring interactions | "it is 
to be noted that each shared state of play within topic 
(provided that it really does constitute a shared model in 
evolution and not misunderstanding) is where consciousness 
PSseattehatminstant (1978+27).. "State of play" 1s a singular 
phrase for a complex of notions. "Reality now is always a 
State of play," Mair says, "even though reality now may be 
Puyangetolorganisesreality. for anotheretime? (sd927eN1I-9). 
At one point, Mair defines the here-and-now state of play as 
begomeweatThetegotisonone other \thangthetstate! of) playsan the 
here and now. Each ego is a definition of valid action, an 
erganisingscentre” forsandanyorganised’ ofythessocialdsystem" 
(1977:VII-8). Mair argues that "although states of play are 
private, or in the case of the paranoic, altogether 


idiosyncratic, the tones of voice and movement still act on 
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them, Mtordelivertthe hext,dandyso on"e(49772xX-7)% 

Later, ohesexpands* the’ notionyfexplicitiyyineludingwhis 
concept of shared awareness. Mair insists that in 
interaction the state of play is "always" what the last 
person said. In this sense, state of play is always seen to 
be supra-individual. 

In one of his more eloquent discussions of state of 
play; Mair offers axconcise, almost cryptic; definition of 
the term while deftly anticipating objections from more 
traditional models of interaction analysis: 

It may be argued that the idea of a 'sShared state of 
play', alias possession of the same model in the 
brain, alias knowing what the other person is 
thinking as far too mystical and abstract a ‘concept 
to be of use in linguistic analysis, and even less 
use in a linguistic analysis which also tangles with 
physiology. However, I shall argue the reverse, that 

it is the purpose of the physiological process of 

speech with movement to achieve a shared state of 
play between interactants, but that how matters end 
Upsa1senyewhat tthatestatesofeplaywrintiacteis—-sopten 
can be sheer misunderstanding and in any case is 
always where the participants must carry on from 

CEE TES Ge 
State of play, then, defines a shared model in evolution, 
the shared awareness of interactants on the ever-advancing 
edge of time. State of play is the momentary (shared) 
awareness at the instant of "now" upon which tones of voice 
and movement act to achieve the next state of play, and so 
on. Awareness in this scheme is defined as "the path between 
States of affairs" where "States of affairs" are held to be 


moments of consciousness composed of the projected, 


manifested, and perceived plans of participants. 
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Mair suggests a "decidedly finite scale" for the system 
which he proposes constitutes awareness at any given time. 
Bepreters to the "well knownlimit fo grasp of more than Six 
items in immediate visual awareness (e.g., the face of a 
dice)" (1977:X-8) and indicates that this limit might prove 
to be a clue, illuminating the nature, scope, and/or 
constituent parts of the finite scale system which is the 
state of play, which is the instant of awareness. Mair 
posits a "force field" set up by the relationship between 
elements in immediate consciousness. He Suggests that "the 
experience of the living moment IS the force field of the 
relationship between elements at the instant of awareness," 
and further that "the immediately ensuing trajectory IS what 
this force field resolves into" (1978:29). 

The diagrammatic representation which Mair offers is 
shown in Figure 3.3. Such a notion, he contends, might allow 
us to reconcile the "rigid matrix of the mutually defining 
elements of the logico-semantic system," i.e., language, 
Peomewhiehn texts are constructed, and the “flwidity,“ the 
contextual nature, of what it is that in every day life can 
"come to seem" humourous, boring, sad, and so on. 

Supposing that the instant of awareness is only 
Composed of a maximum of ‘six “elements”... '.and the 
relations between them, and the trajectory of the 
text--the outcome of the predicament, the plan into 
which it resolves, is the resolution of the force 

field set up by their relationship in immediate 


consciousness, then it will be seen that the 
character of this force field is infinitely variable 


i978 =26-20)).. 
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Figure 3.3--Diagrammatic Representation of Force Field 


Mirth Violence 
Timeless Tears 
Moment 

Parting Bewilder 


An axis vertical to the paper = Time = continuing 
argument (i.e. argument between tropisms) 


The "elements" themselves are what Mair elsewhere terms 
"tropisms." Mair argues that the elements, or tropisms, of 
the force field at "now" are "long term," part of the 
synchronic and diachronic cultural scheme into which each 
individual is born and through which each must make his way. 
As "creations" of a particular world, they have assigned 
cultural value. But their effect is not fixed, immutable. 
Mair argues that in the finite immediate state of play, the 
instant of awareness at "now," which he suggests is of too 
short a duration to be caught by introspection, the 
relations between elements as much as their longer 
time-scale cultural values may determine the immediately 


ensuing trajectory (1978:29). 


It is as if the configuration of elements which 
constitutes each immediate shared state of play has 
a certain internal tension which resolves into the 
next state of play, which is then established by 
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motor action of either speech or movement (direct 
Acelomy wil DOtn cases 7 btit, on a mocel which,16 
virtual, or physical, or an intermingling of these 
analytic levels, as is usually the case in human 
text.) This is the concatenation of relevancies 

[referred to as the Force Field at 'now'] (1980:23). 
Thus it is the force field of relations between elements in 
immediate awareness which constitutes the experience of the 
living moment; it is the force field of relations between 
elements which resolves into the trajectory by which the 
next state of play, the next set of relations among force 
field elements, is achieved. 

Finally, with specific regard to the trajectory of text 
from the "now" of awareness, Mair proposes that "it is the 
disjunctions in the here and now state of play as compared 
with the accretion of structured memory which determines the 
Baamectory Of. thew text” 01977 sVLI-8:).. 

Mair argues that when conditions of mutual involvement 
obtain, both interactants work at organising the evolution 
of the supra-individual text. Under such conditions, the 
brains involved mesh intimately so that the ."plan“ of “one 
becomes the "percept" of the other. The proposed system may 
by represented diagrammatically, in stylised form, as in 
Figure 3.4. 

The "melody of the text" is represented in Figure 3.4 
by the rising and falling pattern of a sine wave. At each 
node of the sine wave there is a "percept/organise/plan" 
sequence which derives alternately from one interactant and 


then the other. Although the perfect sequencing of turn 


between interactants portrayed in the diagram may be argued 
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Figure 3.4--Plan and Percept 
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to depict Chapple's form of synchrony, Mair submits that 
"real life dialogue is seldom like this." He proposes that a 
"muSical taxonomy might best describe the diversity of 
overlappings, Simultaneities, interruptions and ruptures, 
and so on, each of which is the unique characteristic of a 
text episode" (1980:17,18). At the same time, Mair insists 
that the sequence percept/plan manifestation does not occur 
randomly or without order. He sees text as "an ordered 
concatenation of plans and percepts" and argues that the 
text tells a story. There must be and is relevance in the 
ordering or this concatenation” (1980:7). 

According to Mair, the stylised presentation here both 
"improves" and "denatures" the reality turned out by 
analytic instruments (1980:17). The stylised presentation 
"improves" the reality in that the up and down melody of the 
fundamental frequency contours are connected; they perfectly 
complement one another. The progress of the fundamental 
through time is thus made more regular, like a sine wave. 


The stylised presentation "denatures" reality in that there 
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are no phonetic micro-patternings "embroidering" the 
SB  Snhapedepattern.1htins; ingMaimisewords;, aisongiwithout 
words (1980:17). 

Mair argues that melody and speech (song and words) are 
inextricably bound, inseparable components of the natural 
system of communicative interaction. One melody, he says, is 
sustained for the duration of any given topic. When topic 
changes, melody eaanees and vice versa. "There is unity of 
EUNEEOVEr atopnets(1977:VII-12)s:ltatollowsuthennthatathe 
meaning of a melody is part of the state of play which it 
helps to deliver. Thus, Mair continues, aScription of 
specific invariable "meaning" to a particular melodic 
configuration denies the reality. Such ascription demands 
continual, artificial isolation of melody from the words and 
momentary circumstances, the state of play, in which it 
occurred. And such isolation, although appealing in its 
Simplicity, is’ultimately folly in its denial of the reality 
Sofehuman, inberactions 

Melody is inextricably bound to context. 

No one segment of melody can be interpreted separate 
fromhnthe swords:ofewhichciters vaepant. cThatemeans 
topic. It is consequently pointless to look outside 
topic for the meaning of melody. Any such ascription 
of, for example, an attitude word to a portion of 
melody is itself retrospective, a timestbracks 
seeking to establish a state of affairs, thus a 


construct, and with a separate melody of its own 
(199.7 wiir-2) 2 
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S25 .0 TOPIC 
severalekeysnotions*come outlof thisediscussiontoftthe 

"decidedly contextual nature" of the melody of the text. 
Becsee SertoOprc.; eTheenotion of topica@itselfadescribesethe 
cognitive model in place during interaction. Successive 
change of topic defines the "cognitive rhythm," argued to be 
the foundation of the supra-individual system of 
communicative interaction. Mair's model postulates that in 
interaction there is an integration of visual and auditory 
mode processes. The former consist of "plans" of various 
types; the latter their manifestation in time as motor 
actions. Mair suggests that "larger scale visual mode plans 
are thought ttonbersynonomousiwithi topic" (977 :1x=27% 
Larger scale auditory mode plans are called "task." Both may 
be described as collaborative and the result of an 
"accommodation between long range plans of the contributors" 
(1977:1X-12). In other words, "Since a completed topic has 
oneuplane® then, P£Sinteractive}? ,itmissacstiprasindividual 
System™ O96 09772xX>8)2 

Because topic is also reality for interactants (as 

organising centres), and because topic 1s always 

organising human reality (is constituting it, in 

fact), then topic elaboration also ends up with a 

state of affairs (supra-individual) organised ina 

certain way, and this is the new interpersonal 

reality (1977:VII-14). 


Thus, in Mair's framework, topic is an ascendant descriptor 


of the process of communicative interaction. 
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3.3.4 Projection 

"The text 1S a supra-individual system in evolution, 
and how real-life texts end up must. . .be an accommodation 
between thermprojecpivesplansrofsthet participants" (1978270) : 
Pransearenheldttovbe “projective” inithatitheyomust have in 
some sense been "in" the brain prior to their manifestation 
as coordinated action of the speech with movement stream. 
"In that a complete utterance is a plan that has been made 
manifest in time, that plan must have been in the brain in 
some sense prior to its manifestation in time, and in this 
sense iS projective, that is to say it turns out the 
immediate future" (1977:XI-5). 

Projection in Mair's scheme is argued to be the result 
(or part) of our ability to perform consummately the time 
trick, enacting in present linear time a plan formulated at 
another time. Mair insists that in a true natural science 
model of interaction we must account for how it is that the 
future is made into the present, and becomes a shared text 
in the past (1977:X-10). He refers to the work of another 
researcher on intonation. Gunter (1974:86) concludes that we 
always look backwards: 

[W]e cannot project things forward to the response. 

... The truth is that we never know enough about the 


antecedence to predict anything at all about what 
the next speech will be--or even whether there will 


be a next speech. 


Mair disagrees. Mair argues that Gunter confuses two 
crucial aspects in his analysis: first, the concepts of 


projection and prediction; second, the perspectives of 
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analyst and participant. Mair allows that Gunter is correct 
mneeconcluding that a statistical study of probabilities of a 
certain utterance following other utterances would not be 
useful in an attempt to understand the principles of text 
regulation, but, he proposes that "in spontaneous 
interaction we do in fact project things forward, project 
topics at their destinations, just as the hands project the 
plan in the brain, beamed through the eye, onto the physical 
medium" (1977:X-11). 

Mair is not unsympathetic to Gunter's predicament. He 
has also found "retrospective predictability" to be perhaps 
the "most disconcerting insight gained from prolonged study 
of real-time texts" (1980:24). He escapes the impasse of 
that insight, however, with the concept of projection.*® Mair 
postulates a mechanism by which topoics are projected at 
their conclusions--the fundamental frequency contours and 
movements turned about by single central patterning programs 
in the brain--and suggests that it is the action of the 
mechanism upon the state of play in the continually 
advancing "now" which projects topics at their conclusion 
(1978:69). He argues that interactants have an "awareness" 
of the mechanism such that they can and do predict when in 
time the» physical) trajectory of utterancerwilly "come sdown" 


on the S-shaped fall of the melody, rendering the physical 


‘The concept of projection allows Mair to escape from the 
impasse of retrospective predictability, but, as he notes, 
it "opens up the epistemologically more serious problem that 
the theory now has with the concept of 'dimension'" 
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model stable and delivering the semantic point of the 


utterance. 


3.3.5 The Linearity of Awareness 

This notion is implicit in) much.of the -previous 
discussion, particularly the elucidation of Mair's 
description of reality as culturally constructed, a "mask 
and support for a certain kind of society," something in 
which human beings are thought to be totally immersed by 
virtue of their ability to perform the time trick 
consummately. It is the relationship between the linearity 
of time, othe linearity of awareness, and the ability of an 
argument to reverse or backtrack which Mair seeks to explain 
with this portion of his model. 

Once again he begins with a notion "So obvious as to be 
invisible": time is unidirectional and linear. Each moment 
in time, then, is different, one of a kind, never to be 
repeated or replicated. Mair proposes that the time trick 
Seemnsinto Phat” ithe cinidrrectionaltity iof ctume: andicthat; it is 
successful "to the extent which the plan works, and time is 
Suspended npmreneculart 1977 awwhimt3sd. efhe notmon rot 
linearity of awareness comes from Mair's consideration of 
two modes of communication in which awareness must be linear 
for thateportion of. the text: touch and music. Touch, he 
says, is informed by the shape made by the other. "A caress 
which does not conform in shape to the actual presented 


contour loses what one is tempted to call magic, but must 
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now be called simultaneous co-patterning of person other 
than self" (1977:VII-21). Music is also a mode of experience 
WuetenMaWanreness: must, bel "in" it for it to be experienced. 
"Music is interweaving trajectories, and thus must be 
experienced on the run. To stop listening long enough to 
be meectLeoy.! twoudd ibe itor miss talébi Wweliso7ge Vile 229). With 
music, as with touch, awareness must be linear during that 
part of the text "or one is no longer there." 

From this realisation of the "nature" of touch and 
music, Mair posits linearity in both acoustic and visual 
modes. First he argues the acoustic mode must be linear: 


The auditory mode consists of time forms, and these 


are necesSarily linear. ... There is but one larynx 
per person, and this can only modulate one 
fundamental frequency. ... One cannot be many. If 


this 1s so because it 1S merely one of the 
logico-aesthetic tendencies of the human mind, it is 
Nosmessittruemior that LMaIoe7eVv Ie 3)e 


Then he documents a "linearity" of the visual mode. 


The visual mode consists of organised time forms, 
which hold stability over time and can be considered 
as manifested plans. Either they move, or the eye 
moves overetnem, but inuftoliowing, or inv fisxeving, 
the result is to temporally immobilise an image on 
the retina long enough to permit recognition 

(197 TMI Sy. 


Finally, he argues that both acoustic and visual modes are 
typified by a process in time, "Scanning," which is 
segmented by plans, themselves timeless, constructions in 
the brain. 
In both visual and auditory modes we have a process 
in time, scanning, which is segmented by plans which 
are timeless. Whether that which is timeless 1S © 
built into the structure of scanned objects, or 1S 


the result of structuring objects (actions), insp_ 
which case the plan must have in some sense been 1n 
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theebrain in the first place, or°is’there in memory 

as an accretion of the time form of an utterance, or 

as the plan by which an utterance was 

structured--whatever manifestation requires plan and 

scanning (1977:VII-4). 
In sum, time iS unidirectional and linear; action and 
utterance segment time into events, chunking the continuum 
of reality; and, "at any one time awareness is only 
somewhere" (1977:VII-1). Awareness itself must be linear. 

Mair proposes an identity between the abstract 
theoretical concept of the linear trajectory of systems 
between stable states and the actual mechanics of 
consciousness. "Awareness itself is the linear trajectory 
between stable states of achieved or perceived plans" 
(1977:IX-11). He argues that "at any one time, a person is 
his or her awareness, the linearity of which it is difficult 
EO catchisight’déprecisely uabecausetitvis lineare(1977:xX-8). 
hoccatch sight of it is to step outside it and glimpse the 
system "on the run" as it happens. But the constraints of 
the system, the constraints of time, make that (at the very 
least) problematic. Reconstruction of a past state of play 
requires replication of that moment; and that, to date, is 
impossible. Mair argues that "retrospective reconstructions 
of states of affairs, whether performed for psychological 
theories, or as part of a later state of play, will only 
select those bits which can 'make something' of the later 
State of play" (1977:VII-13). 


Each time slice is unique and the text must carry on 


from where it has got to in time. Thus we cannot step 
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"outside" to observe, evaluate, or reconstruct past states 
of play with the objective impunity which we have often 
assumed. We are constrained by the force field of elements 
which constitute the moment of awareness at "now"; we are 
caught in the linearity of time. Mair argues that the 
attempt to attribute verbal descriptive categories to past 
States of play is itself "retrospective, a later portion of 
text with its own melody" (1977:VII-19). Such attribution 
mustrrimathetorocess of creconstruct roms; create ladlater state 
of play. Thus, to say that an argument can backtrack, 
re-turning upon itself to revisit former topics is in fact 
tousay tthat ta’ currentistatenof plaype'lnowy" othat is 
concerned with specific elements of a former state of play 
has been created and is in the process of unfolding.’ 

To find words adequate to portion of of past 

experience is to try to re-create that state of play 

of that past text is always a reconstruction, and it 

is suggested, is more nearly approached with a 

poetic use of language than by any restricted 

assembly of operationalised concepts (1978:71). 

It is from this perspective that Mair proposes the 


"context-bound relativity of effect" held to typify melody. 


lf each time slice “is “indeed unique, and the text must ‘carry 


7In his review of Bouissac's Circus and Culture, Mair 
summarizes the difficulties imposed by this particular 
aspect of time and awareness on interaction analysis, 
presentation of theory, and theorising in general. His 
remarks apply equally well to this presentation of his 
theory: "It is the fate of texts to be linear, even texts of 
texts. . .The peculiarity of the auditory mode, and perhaps 
attention) itselfinci ska cgreat handicap mimia) Sprotoptheory” 
such as this where each element depends on the others. A 
linear text such as this could weave many paths through the 
issues we have at present, and the particular order in which 
they are here presented is only one (1977:VIII-3)." 
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on fromewhere:itshas got to} thensit is pointless.to) search 
for generalized, inviolable rules governing the effect of 
melody in interaction. Melody acts directly on the brains of 
interactants, transforming their immediate awarenesses. 
Interactants themselves are immersed in the evolving model. 
Receipt of a given down- or up-going melody must then depend 
on the interactional situation of the moment, or context, 
for its effect. There are and can be no immutable laws 
governing receipt or projection of specific melodic 


configurations. 


3.3.6 Summary of Rules Governing Speech Melody 

Despite the "context-bound relativity of effect" that 
characterises intonation, Mair argues that it 1S possible to 
detail alternatives open to the other upon receipt of a 
down-going or up-going melody. He posits three rules which 
govern the interplay of speech melody, state of play and 
pec ject iverplanndi 927 :1x+8s 978525): 


1. Within topic, a down-going melody delivers a 
Stance Of play that is intrinsically stable. A 
down-going melody is a further linear development of 
thestoOpice Ifmthis is; inpacecordewith,the projective 
plan of the other, then this is harmonious topic 
conclusion. 


Peat rev ri tsenot in such accord, then an uvutterance 
with a down-going melody that follows it will be 
either new information--an extension of topic, or a 
confrontation. If topic is maintained this escalates 
to violence. 


3. An up-going melody delivers a state of play that 
is intrinsically unstable. [An up-going melody ] 
following a down-going. . .backtracks the text, puts 
the state of play back to where it was before the 
immediately preceding down-going. Within topic, it 
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constitutes something that must be worked through 


before the text can move on. 


(An up-going will be followed by a down-going, if 
that topic can proceed.) 


It is in this manner that shapes of melodies are held to act 
as topics, guiding them to their conclusions, the text 
taking on the form of a trajectory moving from stable to 
Unstableustatessofvplay. 1t iswiromethis perspectivetthat 
each interactant may be seen as part, a node, of the 


supra-individual system in evolution. 


3.3.7 Immersion 

Mair argues that, under conditions of rapport, 
interactants are literally immersed in the evolving model 
which is held to constitute their awareness at any given 
moment in the evolution of the text. "The fact that little 
movements and sounds trigger shared realisations implies 
that everything up to those shared realisations was the same 
Porethespartici pants"! (1927:ViI-d3) veThetphysicalvcharacter 
of sound seems to support Mair here: 

All the participants in a conversation can be 

considered immersed in the speech rhythm of the 

speaker, since, as Carpenter and McCluhan put it: 

'the essential feature of sound. . .1s not its 

leganion; bit thateit ibe, rthat 1tefills space: 

Si 7eVill 22.) 
Even a written text, Mair suggests, imposes the "cognitive 
and implicit physical rhythm" of the author on the reader 
when it is read.* 


®The effect of a written text on its readers when read has 


already been discussed in Chapter 2. To reiterate, 
Piatoustval (1975) pramong others, has found that speakers, 
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Mair proposes that in conversation, as in the 
culturally constructed world of everyday reality, there is a 
paradoxical relationship between immersion and obviousness, 
Orpclanityone "Thevother side to Immersion is Clarity” 

Me aeVElt=e22\2) “Clarity” refersstosthat which 1s so deeply 
assumed that it is obvious: "For something to be obvious, it 
must be deeply assumed. And the deeper the assumption, the 
less visible does it become that reality could have been 
otherwise" (1977:VIII-22). Mair considers "immersion" to be 
the thing that allows for the progressive condensation of 
meaning typical of interactions where the conditions of 
"rapport" obtain. The shared history of interactants permits 
progressive condensation of meanings. "Less and less can 
mean more and more" precisely because interactants share 
references, implicit knowledge of past shared states of 
play, 

Mair describes interactants, immersed in the evolving 
model (at both the cultural and conversational levels) as 
Scaugnt “sanmanl bandivotywreciprocabecontrol wHedhinksyhbis 
Goncepo ior. “Immersion with that of “projection.” The tstate 
of play, the model in the brain, the instant of awareness, 
is shared but the projective plans from it (the moment of 


shared awareness) may differ. Interactants must, then, 


®(cont'd)when presented with a text from which all graphic 
regularity and indicators of rhythm had been removed, could 
readily determine the metrical quality of the passage from 
the sequence of regular rhythmic structures in the passage 
and would adapt their speech pattern to it. A written text 
may thus be argued to impose its "cognitive and implicit 
physical rhythm" on the reader, when read. 
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accommodate one another's projective plans; they must 
"compromise" or the system, in this case their entire 
momentary awareness, may disintegrate. Thus interactants 


“Control » Oneianothen. 


3.3.8 Summary of Principles 
From these notions Mair (1978:22-23) derives "three 


basic principles" of text regulation: 


Roespecch Stmuceunes nealrtys 


2. Speech and movement are turned out by the same 
patterning program. Speech and movement are so 


closely coordinated that it 1S more economical to 
assume that they are turned out by the same 
patterning program. The data show numerous sound and 
movement clusters, bursts of activity including 
vocalisation, head movement, facial movement, even 
manual gesture. These bursts of activity are the 
property of the dyad, and the temporal integration 
among the interactants includes such phenomena as 
coming in together after silence, smooth sequencing 
of repartee, actually moving synchronously as in the 
onset of enraptness. 

But just within one person, this co-patterning is 
more than just the precision of temporal 
integration. The movements, in context, actually 
seem to be a partial manifestation of the ideas of 
the segment of speech with movement of which they 
are a part. 


3. Immersion in the evolving model. Immersion in a 


shared history of the conversation permits 
progressive condensation of meanings--less and less 
Can mean more and more, but it depends upon 
immersion in topic, i.e., shared history prior to 
the condensed communicative event. Immersion in a 
shared visual here and now also permits 
communicative events to be condensed. 
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3.4 Rapport and Control 

Closely related to the concept of immersion is the 
notion of rapport. Rapport is a fundamental part of Mair's 
framework. Most of Mair's model has been derived from 
intensive analysis of audio and video tapes of interactants 
"in rapport." Mair's discussion of the model has been with 
data that are collected when the interactants are ina state 
of rapport. Of necessity then, a good deal of the discussion 
above invokes the notion of rapport, assuming an implicit, 
shared "common sense" meaning of the term. Mair defines 
rapport as "immersion in the here and now." He argues that 
rapport is "a mode of experience into which individual 
eonsedousoishbosti rhdO2a« Tsk). i Thaseisysimpdardtosthe 
broader category of experience Mair calls "entrancement." 
The experience of entrancement, according to Mair, seems not 
to be limited to the physical process of speech, but 1s part 
Ofhanyeactavityniniwhich oneprsefenrapte"sTorbe entranced or 
enrapt is to take the timing of one's own cognitive 
processes from the rhythms impinging on the senses (Mair 
io78enm DE asetheicharacteristiceoftiMneuroplasticity® which 
is discussed by Bouissac and others in this context which 
allows for the the take-over of brains by external rhythmic 
sources. Thus, to be enrapt, to experience rapport in 
interaction, is tobe totally immersed in the here and now 
of interaction, abandoning "self" to the extent that one is 
taking the timing of one's own cognitive processes from the 


rhythms of the speech with movement stream which all 
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interactants work to establish and to organise. To be in 
rapport is to move "in time" (behaviorally and cognitively) 
Wien enewsSPineeractive partner(s). if onekisP4caught* iby 
Cnevsypangtneru\iiee enrapt)gxthenprhertrajyectory of his or 
her utterance is also predicting the point, so that they are 
moving together, in time” (1977:VIII-25). 

Mair explicitly connects rapport to two essential 
aspects of his model. The jetuae Cf synchrony imeanteract ion 
1S purported to be contingent upon the degree of rapport 
between interactantsS. Mair argues that evidence of 
synehrony;mena rapport; tisafound invalid types of 
interaction, but that some interactions tend to have "more," 
in terms of both frequency and intensity, than do others. 
Both rapport and synchrony seem to be somethings that 
interactants can "Slip into and out of, as it were" 
me 7oe8V-12)..¢Theatcognitive nhythmmeofmnatural 
converSation--which Mair proposes as the source of 
synchronous movement and speech, and the smooth sequencing 
of events in interaction; and from which Mair originates his 
notion of a single central patterning program in the 
brain=-sasialsoaclosely allied) toirapport. 

Theetimingsof cognitive: change,» points, bothsof 
perception and transformation, has a highly variable 
relationship to the physical process of utterance, 
except under conditions of rapport, where it will be 
argued that awareness is 'in' the text such that the 
timing of the physical process has a systemic 
relationship to the change points in cognition 

GLO 7 ike Ge. 


it is the dinking of the’ notion of projection to ithe 


notion of melody as hard-wiring, and the combining of these 
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nmot@enscwithethat lof’ rapport (thatlisithel kernel ofeMairsnhs 
eneory of ‘textncontrol: 

Melody is shared, supra-individual. The path of the 
melody through time describes a trajectory. The falling § 
shapes deliver the cognitive model, rendering it stable at 
the same point in time as they physically "come down." 
Melody "hard-wires" the consciousness of interactants, 
controlling the direction of discourse. Under conditions of 
rapport, the immediate awarenesses of interactants are 
"conjoined. . .[so that] we become as others are, and seek 
to make others become as we are in time" (1977:X-16). Thus, 
HemWhCMCONELOlS Melody controls ‘rext,ncontrols ‘topic, 
controls interaction. Once gained, control of melody is 
argued to "ensure the predominance of itsS progenitor in the 
way the text develops" (1977:1X-7). In other words, within 
the model is the assumption that interaction is a 
collaborative effort, an accommodation between the 
projective plans of participants, but the one who ends up 
with interaction following his design most closely is the 
one who accesses and controls the melody of the text. In 
more traditional terms, he who controls the melody may be 
@parwacterimzed+as the one with “charm” or “Charisma.” “it as 
a concept more Machiavellian than emotion--text control is 
the outcome--and at the same time assuming a connectedness 
which the notions of emotion and display rules lack” 
(1977:X-16). Interaction then may be viewed as a sort of 


melodic competition for control. Mair summarizes his theory 
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OF me Meare tcont rol cofitext » Cre) phacingiit einto sthe: “real 
world" of human interaction: 
In interaction, there is always continuity in the 
melody across participants, and a winning argument, 
unless asymmetric status relationships have skewed 
the bias, will always recruit a melody asymmetric to 
and which completes that of the vanquished opponent 

(198024), 

A corollary of Mair's theory of text control is the 
MOCIONMOL Pe COGNULIVe SUrvivad” and/or risk” in interaction. 
He argues that each utterance puts at risk the future of the 
interactant as organiser of text. Each utterance is a gamble 
of sorts for interactants; each utterance risks not only 
rupturing the shared model which constitutes their momentary 
awareness, but destruction of the credibility of the utterer 
as text organiser. Interactants "battle" in a sort of 
melodic rcompetition for icontrolfoft tmelody;) control tofiittext. 
The other must carry on from the first. What happens next is 
determined by whether or not the state of play delivered by 
ene stirst 1S in accord with the projective plan of the other 
Withimithat’ topires At each ‘turn thenpcinteractants risk 
their own cognitive survival as credible contributors to the 
evolution of the text. Mair calls it an existential 
predicament: "Each state of play within topic is. . .an 
existential predicament, and the ensuing melody delivers the 
next, and so on. It is a shared predicament, although at any 
one time the outcome projected by each may markedly differ" 


(1977:1X-7). Interactants gamble all with each utterance. It 


is the nature of the system. 
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Mair also interprets pitch range and excursion in terms 
of text control. He refuses to partake of the "interpretive 
variable approach" commonly associated with analysis of 
pitch in interaction. In what Mair calls the "popular 
understanding" a flat or monotone voice is considered 
indicative of uninvolvement, depression, boredom, and so on. 
Voices with more fluctuation and higher pitch, on the other 
hand, are thought typical of excitement, interest, 
involvement. Mair proposes that pitch excursion--"going over 
the top of the melody"--more properly describes a bid for 
GOntroOl/oCrreopic., 

The suggestion is that. . .the stability or 
instability of a cognitive state of play--the 
obstacle that one must overcome in shifting it for 
example--does not only depend on the immediate 
contextual and longer term cultural values of the 
elements of its constitution, but also on the range 
in pitch with which it is delivered (1980:24). 
He suggests further that to "rescue the point" of a topic 
that 
: is going against one's own projective plan--to 
deliver it back to one's own projected outcome, 
needs progressively higher arousal, [progressively 
higher and stronger pitch excursion] the more it has 
already diverged from that outcome (1977:X-22,23). 
If the topic continues to go the way that neither 
participant had projected, Mair documents a continuously 
escalating melody of confrontation and eventual eruption 
into violence that is consistent with the function 
attributed to pitch range and pitch excursion in his model. 


Mair says that the relinquishing of control in 


interaction is accompanied by "vulnerability," whether that 
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is the outcome of melodic battle for control or an 
abdication from text control by one participant or the 
other--or even the more subtle, and perhaps gentle, "wooing" 
of control from one by the other. He describes the process 
of giving over control to another as an aspect of "letting 
go" in interaction, letting one's own awareness take its 
timings from the other's rhythms of speech and movement. 
As with touch, the sharing with another of one's own 
motor and sensory processes, it [the giving over of 
eontrol Jiist accompanied! by»vulnerability. It is, 
aecer all @ac portion’ of life-text®thatvis being 
generated, and to give over control to another is to 


Submit to transformation with uncertain outcome 
(1977:1X-12). 


3.5 Tropisms 

Mair considers a finite number of ways that topics may 
end up in interaction. He applies the term "tropism" to 
these "final common pathways"* to emphasize that they are 
"behaviour patterns" that are extremely difficult to "abort" 
once the shared text has embarked upon them (1978:32). He 
argues that tropisms are patterns. They are "Sequences like 
laughing and crying®* which, as motor patterns,’ appear- to, have 
theirsownidirectionMand time’ course"™)((1977:xX-13).8 Tropisms, 
then are aa bitt like! "fixed action’ patterns” -ansethological 
descriptions. Mair says that "to 'pull' a tropism in the 
course of a text is to determine very powerfully how that 
text turns out" (1978:33). He outlines his tropisms thus. 


Harmony.--the complete model, the resolved problem, 
the solved equation 


"The term is taken as metaphor from neurophysiology. 
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Vrolences;— ton the continuation ofthe ptextaby iother 


means) 
Pasemnarnomemnierruptions>-theyargumentnleit 


unresolved 
Tears.--complete fragmentation of the immediate 


ScavcesOrwotay, Uniike the icubémevip. in whieh both 
interpretations of the immediate state of play are 
cCO-present, Or the logic of the vwdeveloping argument, 


in which states of play successively become the 
case, with the tears tropism there is no ensuing 


text generation because there is no immediate state 
of play. Others must move into that consciousness to 
deliver it back to viability. Since they will spend 


time doing this, the tears tropism is a very 
powerful weapon of text control. 

Timeless Moment.--the realisation that the other 
person has realised that one has realised 
Phateey weetc., (tO an infinite regress). The 
timeless moment has perhaps a special status: 
whereas the moment of coming into existence of a 
shared state of play in dialogue usually has 
content, the realisation of togetherness in time 


itself has no content. The topic-free togetherness 
that is the timeless moment cannot endure for long 
(nothing is fundamentally happening during it) but 


from that point of silence the intersecting text 
interaction can radically change its course. 


Or 


Bewilder.--the state of play becomes an impossible 
model like Escher art-work. . .[and] this halts the 


text, and puts the interactants 'back in boxes.' 
They must start again (1978:33). 


As noted above, Mair's tropisms are the "elements" that 


compose the force field at "now," which is the immediate 


awareness, the shared state of play of the interactants. The 


tropisms are represented diagrammatically in Figure 3.3, in 


the explanation of Mair's notion of the "force field. 
Mair says that the "configuration" of elements 

constituting each immediate shared state of play has 

"internal tension" sethat: resolves \intosthe inext «state 


play, which is itself established through the direct 


t 


an 
of 


actions 


of sound and movement on the immediate awarenesses of those 


involved. However, if a state of play violates the limits of 
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instability or over-stability, then, Mair argues (1980:23), 
a tropism ensues and there is no more "concatenation of 
relevancies”" to produce the "internal tension" 
characteristic of normal, typical immediate states of play. 
Mair suggests that there is a specific, culturally- and 
contextually-defined range of possible "commitment and 
energy" within which normal interaction can proceed. To move 
beyond that range is to embark upon a tropism. 

The notion of tropisms, or final common pathways of 
human interaction, is a difficult portion of Mair's model. 
Perhaps it is better to let Mair explain in his own words: 

One can Say that normal interaction can only proceed 
while the individual is operating within a defined 
range of potential commitment and energy, the actual 
position in this range for any immediate state of 
play being cultural and contextual; and that normal 
interaction is the experience of an individual in 
that range aS manipulated in and by the text. The 
text moves the individual within the physiological 
range. Where the text itself moves the individual 
outside that range, we get Tropisms. But for an 
individual whose system is already outside that 


range, the text is one long 
Eropesme 7. 1a( 0980726727 


3.6 Summary 

The theory has to do with the relationship of cognitive 
and physical process in interaction. Spontaneous 
conversation results in what Mair terms a "Shared text with 
a logical structure." Mair is concerned with definition of 
the "mechanism" by which interaction proceeds. He aims to 
account for how it is that the plan of the topic is worked 


out in the present and becomes a shared text in the past. 
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Specifically, he intends to delineate the mechanism by which 
mteractants’ "project" topics at theirsconclusion:sthatcis, 
how they manifest in time plans that have in some sense been 
"in" the brain prior to their manifestation as the speech 
with movement stream. 

From his intensive analysis of audio- and video-taped 
conversations, he proposes that fundamental frequency 
contours (speech) and motor action (movement) are patterned 
by a Single central patterning program in the brain; that 
these two elements or modalities act to-guide topics to 
their conclusions; and that the central patterning program 
manifests itself in the various forms of what Mair terms 
intra-personal synchrony. The system, the mechanism, is 
represented diagrammatically in Figure 3.4. 

The rising and falling S shapes which link the 
percept/organise/plan sequences are stylised representations 
of the speech melody, the creator of rhythm in speech. 
Speech melody is supra-individual, demonstrably shared. Mair 
argues that speech melodies are not "signs of" external 
Variables+mbutearestrathers \direct@actions onethercogaitive 
models of interactants at the time of their (the melodies') 
occurrence. Similarly, little movements accompanying speech 
are not merely "actions" or "illustrators" accompanying the 
semantic import ofthe "state of play" they help to deliver. 
Head and eye movement is held to be particularly noteworthy. 
Melody and movement "hard-wire" the consciousness of 


interactants, performing "non-arbitrary actions" on 
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cognitive models “in the brain, controlling ‘the ‘direction of 

discourse. The S-shaped falls of utterance, the trajectory 

of utterance, deliver the cognitive model at the exact same 
time as they "come down" in time. The acoustic (physical) 
and cognitive (virtual) model are rendered stable 
coinstantaneously. "The point (virtual) is the point 

(puysical) pS particularly ‘under ’condi tions off "rapport." 

The physical and physiological constraints of the 

system demand that melody be characterised by a 

"context-bound relativity of effect." Melody and topic are 

welded together. No one melody can be interpreted separate 

from the words and movements of which it is a part. Mair 
documents a unity of tune over topic: when one is changed, 
the other changes. Melody is inextricably bound to context. 

At the same time Mair posits three rules governing the 

action of melody in and on natural conversation, detailing 

the mechanism by which topics are guided to their 
conclusion: 

1. Within topic, a down-going melody delivers a state of 
play eathatGis tintrinsicallytstable. “bitin taccord with athe 
projective plan of the other, this constitutes 
harmonious topic conclusion. 

2. “If not; then’a following down-going melody will either 
be new information, an extension of topic, or 
confrontation. 

3. An up-going melody delivers a state of play that is 


intrinsically unstable. Within topic, it backtracks the 
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text; it 1S something that must be worked through before 

topic can proceed. If topic can proceed, an up-going 

will be followed by a down-going melody. 
In this manner the text takes on the form of a trajectory 
from stable to unstable states of play. Mair proposes that 
the text to date is always the trajectory by which it got to 
where it was. The time trick enables planning, and 
construction of the physical world as "mask and support" for 
the societal model, as well as the (subsequent) immersion of 
Our species in itS various constructed worlds. 

The model postulates that interactants ina state of 
rapport share awareness. This is perhaps the key notion. 
Mair contends that participants in conversation must be 
considered as parts, nodes of a sSupra-individual system in 
evolution which they themselves, by their very nature and by 
the nature of their biological structure and organisation, 
create, define and maintain. Under conditions of rapport 
interactants are thought to be immersed in the evolving 
model which itself is argued to constitute their momentary 
awareness. Individuals are organising centres for the state 
Sfiplay, thesevolvingi system, whicheitselfoconsistseof those 
individuals as nodes of a supra-individual organisation. 
Poteractiontispethen; systemicgottmistpakterned and 
rule-governed. 

Both (or all) interactants work at organising the 
Supra-individual topic. The shared melody serves to project 


topics at their conclusions, and participants, immersed in 
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the evolving model, are able to predict when in time it 
(melody, and consequently, the entire model) will "come 
down:” Furthermore, in ithe ‘process of “unfolding: the 
Supra-individual model interactants evidence synchronies of 
att sorts. (Theretare immtrreate (cdoordinations of timings and 
movements, between interactants, and within and between 
modalities. Speech and movement are shared between 
interactants. This sharing is termed inter-personal 
synchrony. 

In sum, the model proposes that interaction is a 
Supra-individual system in evolution, producing a shared 
text with a logical structure. Of necessity the text 
represents an accommodation between the projective plans of 
the participants. The model is shared, but projections from 
the shared momentary awareness may differ. Interactants are 
momsetnought to be caught in a -bindvof -eeciprocal «control. 
Accommodation is necessary for Survival of the system. What 
is more, the concept of individuals as organising centres 
joined up by sensory modalities and immersed in the evolving 
model upon which melody performs direct, non-arbitrary 
actions, suggests that he who controls melody controls text. 
He or she is thought to be the guiding force in the way 
reality is turned out. Faces, movement, speech, intonation 
contours are held to be the "forces" which actually 
construct this reality, the reality of human interaction. 
Mair says that they act on the evolving model, and he 


proposes that words to describe those "forces" are 
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retrospective-—"emotion words"--part of a later state of 
play, description, with a»melody of its own. In sum, the 
preoryewould have sit that “in condspions of \rapport. there 
is a shared awareness and that tones of voice and movement 


act oneit to controleoutcome™ 61978293) . 
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Chapter 4 


Critique of Mair's Model 


4.1 Introduction 

Mair is still developing his model. The appeal in the 
theory developed thus far has to do with criteria of 
descriptive, analytic, and observational adequacies. The use 
of language takes place in a social context; it is humans in 
groups who speak and understand. Other language-focus 
models, in particular context-free grammatical models, have 
failed to account adequately for contextual variability in 
Speech and other communicative performance. Mair's Steps 
Towards Principles of Text Regulation proposes a model that 
allows us to at least begin to seriously consider the 
process of human interaction as it happens, in the context 
which it organises and by which it is organised. What is 
more, his model addresses some of the more theoretically 
obscure (obscure in that they have not been amenable to 
description, analysis or explanation in the past), yet 
intuitively obvious and indispensable aspects of ordinary 
talk. In Kuhnian terms, Mair proposes a paradigm shift, the 
ramifications of which resonate far and beyond any 
specialised study of language. 

Mair's model is not without its limitations, however. 
The previous chapter has presented a "bus stop" version of 
the theory, documenting the growth and change from an 


initial concern with faces to the inclusion of speech and 
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gesture; sand the broader, all-inclusive theory. 

In this chapter there is a more critical discussion of 
Mair’ s/model»exploring specifically those aspects of the 
model which are relevant to the present study's concern with 
the phenomena of synchrony in human interaction. A 
substantial portion of this segment of the text is devoted 
to the introduction of a theory of observation of natural 
systems recently proposed by H. walat esata and F. Varela 
eTS75, 01976) 7awhichsShas majorsimplicationsiior’Mair's model 
and the study of interaction in general. 

Mair argues for the interrelationship of all aspects of 
the speech with movement stream. He is also cognizant of the 
necessity to consider all elements of a natural system in 
the contexts in which they occur and of which they are 
Originally a part. His model is, consequently, "transmodal" 
or “"transmedia" in nature. "When the eyes go precisely with 
these minute voice movement clusters. . .one begins to 
Suspect that any division of the speech with movement stream 
Petar brerary (onsconvent ronal) Wa(TSes 333) 2vAt theesameitime, 
he insists that interlocking aspects of human interaction 
must be demarcated--for analysis and explication--or "all we 
wanlehavesiisdsoup'o( 19728) soFurthermore/eMainriuss well gavare 
Oftthe diéficubtiesfofovalidatingschosensunits: 
Specification of criteria for the choice of units forms an 
essential part of his framework. 

Mair's own fundamental units, the five “artificially 


extracted parameters" attempt to satisfy his own definition 
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of natural science criteria. They are observable, largely 
quantifiable, and, it may be claimed, biologically-based 
variables. They are what Mair has called a "best 
alternative." These parameters allow us to talk with a large 
measure of descriptive, analytic, and observational adequacy 
about the totality of the process of human communicative 
interaction. 

They work, apparently. From Mair's artificially 
extracted parameters it is possible to formulate 
description, analysis, and explanation which seem to be very 
nearly adequate to the perceived and intuited reality of the 
complex process of interaction. They are, nevertheless, 
admittedly the result of more or less arbitrary decisions 
and represent an arbitrary segmentation of the data. They 
may (or may not) approximate parameters actually employed by 
participants. 

Mair's criticism of past interaction research holds. 
That he finds his units useful may reflect his own 
interpretive bias as much as the descriptive, observational, 
or analytic value of the units; that we find his units 
useful might only reflect the precision of culturally 
coordinated decision making. Mair has not found a clear way 
out of the tangle of foggy notions that surround 
investigation of the process of communicative interaction. 
Specification of criteria for definition of units and for 


boundary demarcation remain difficult problems. 
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4,2 Descriptive Adequacy 


Mair posits a "mechanism" of interaction. He maintains 


that although states of play are "private," tones of voice 


and movement act on them to "deliver the text," guiding 


topics to their conclusions. Melody and movement comprise 


the mechanism. Several aspects of interaction, several 


observations on interaction may be accounted for with this 


fundamental concept. 


me 


First, interpreting the effects of speech melody as 
action performed on a visual mode "now" greatly 
simplifies accounting for the way topics are guided to 
their conclusions (1977:1X), and in so doing, satisfies 
a baSic dictum of Mair's natural science model, Occam's 
Razor. If speech melody and movement do in fact act 
directly in immediate awareness, continually 
transforming it, there is no further need to invoke the 
host of other parameters which inhabit the interaction 
Prrerature. Tdentitication, description, and’ analysis: of 
the "mechanism" become paramount. 

Thinking of melody as action obviates the need to 
operationalise the "feeling words" available ina 
language as part of a theory of text regulation in 
communicative interaction. It avoids the problems of 
para-linguistic researchers who try to operationalise 
descriptive words for experience. As noted above, it is 
precisely as researchers attempt to "operationalise" 


their concepts for feelings, attitudes, and emotions, 
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that they "lose the very adequacy of their concepts to 
lived experience" (1978:29). 
Mair's proposed mechanism obviates the segmental versus 
Suprasegmental dichotomy in linguistic analysis of 
communicative interaction. 
Thinking of melody as direct action on the brain 
provides a specifiable function for short-term memory, 
while situating interaction firmly in the fleeting 
context of "now." 
If we see little movements and pitch as direct, 
literally building the text as two people might 
assemble a building, then we have a function for 
Out separate short-term memory system, and a way 
out of having to look for either standard forms 
or manifested categories for pitch change or 
movement. Descriptive building trade terms like 
beginning, ending, almost rounding off could 
describe the contours, but interpretation of 
what they meant’ would have to look to the whole 
conversation and its context for full resonance 
Chere Lt 07), 
Thinking of state of play in awareness as a visual mode 
process also connects it to the "now" of its occurrence, 
emphasizing that awareness (consciousness) is always 
"now," "a physical process like any other in this 
respect” (1977:1X-5). To describe state of play as a 
visual mode process requires, in addition, that the 
change points between stable states of achieved or 
perceived plans (which plans, under conditions of 
rapport, are held to constitute awareness) are thought 
Ofvas abrupt, like the “flip” of (a Necker cube, 


Thinking of melody as action in linear time accounts for 


the "context-bound relativity of effect" by which 
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intonation is characterised, while obviating the need to 
presenuetormal eTGutypecrules fortinteractionseAs fUrion 
(1978) argues, in order for a formal rule to be 
Srrecuivermantormal context foneapp! cation of tthe wule 
must be specified. "That is equivalent to a definition 
OMpthe@ustructunal description) of transformational 
grammar, which specifies structural context for 
application of a specific rule" (1978:198). Furthermore, 
as Urion points up, while the specification of context 
for rules of utterance may be an attainable goal, 
specification of context for rules of interaction 
becomes an unmanageably cumbersome task. There are too 
many modalities requiring context-rule specification at 
the same time. A rule which would allow and account for 
violation of one set of rules at the expense of another 
is required. Urion (1978:198) concludes that "instead of 
addressing the coherence of sets of rules as the 
descriptive problem, it seems more nearly adequate to 
accept structural regularities in both ... [speech and 
movement] as both given and contextually manipulable." 
Or, aS Mair argues, we must look at patterns of 
interaction as they are established by communicative 
participants; we must investigate the system of 
interaction, keeping in mind that the “observation that 
behaviour is not random does not immediately prescribe 
the definition of pattern as 'rule'" (Urion 1978:198). 


Moreover, the context-bound relativity of effect of 
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melody "may account for the infinitely variable 
retrospective reconstructions of the experience of words 


(discourse) that people attempt" (Mair 1977:IX-8). 


4.2.1 The GT Model 

Mair derives his unique notion of Gestalt Transform 
(GT) from such notions. A gestalt is composed of an amalgam 
of constituent components. A facial gestalt, for example, is 
composed of a "blend" of muscular contractions. The GT model 
predicts that minute changes in gestalt constituents will 
not necessarily change perception of the gestalt--they are 
by definition imperceptible shifts--until a "sufficient" 
number of constituent changes pushes the perception of the 
gestalt to a breakpoint, and a new configuration is 
perceived. Mair proposes use of the gestalt model at both 
higher and lower levels of analysis. The higher level the 
gestalt, the greater the diversity or potential diversity of 
its component parts. Lower level gestalts such as "face" (as 
in "to make face") are thought to be composed of a variety 
of components and component types, and these may include 
such things as functional information. 

The boundaries of a gestalt are by definition neither 
static nor precise; it follows then that the boundaries of 
higher level gestalts, which are themselves argued to be 
composed of lower level gestalts, may be susceptible to 
influence and change. Furthermore, a change in a higher 


level gestalt must affect analysis of its constituent 
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components, but the converse is not necessarily true. A 
change in a lower level gestalt, considered as component of 
the higher level gestalt, may not affect perception, and 
Sroulcdtthnereforée not affect analysis of (the stower level 
gestalt. The GT model thus demands that interaction analysis 
take account of context. 

The GT model also has some important implications for 
sociolinguistics (after Bullard 1980). Sociolinguists 
propose that minute, imperceptible changes in a sound which 
occur in the process of verbal interaction are the main 
vehicle for sound, and thus language, change. Labov (1979) 
has begun to focus attention on the interactive setting as 
both the locus of and vehicle for change. He argues that the 
cumulative effect of independent, successive interactions 
eventually produces a shift. Language change may thus be 
construed as a GT over an extended periodiof time. in this 
manner, the GT model may be held to account for synchronic 


and diachronic processes. 


4.2.2 Immersion 

The notion of "immersion" in a "Shared awareness" is a 
key notion from the theory. In conjunction with the concept 
of speech melody and movement as direct action on immediate 
awareness, "immersion" may be argued to account for 
significant aspects of the process of interaction. To 
consider interaction as typified by participants immersed in 


a shared model in evolution allows theoretical room for the 
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often experienced feeling of "Strangeness" in a discourse 
with someone who is "making of the physical events of the 
texteanwentirely different text to one's own” (1977. 2-028 
Mair argues that we do not need the long-standing linguistic 
dichotomy of affect versus message to account for the 
experience of strangeness. The complex of notions involved — 
in "immersion" and "rapport" seem to more than suffice. Mair 
reduces the grammar versus attitude dichotomy to redundancy 
and notes that his interpretation of the process of human 
interaction receives support from the "non-trivial" 
observation that 

. . .the strangeness [of discourse with someone who 

is making of the physical events of the text an 

entirely different reality to one's own] only 

disappears if such a person slips back into the same 

here and now as the other with whom he converses 

(S27 82345 
In addition, ordinary every day control of discourse, 
Poncuucangathe control of information anvdialogue (topic 
control)" (1977:X-7), and the common experience of losing 
one's self into an interaction are explainable as part of 
the "effect" of Mair's proposed "mechanism" of interaction 


(i.e. speech and movement) as it acts upon interactants 


immersed in the evolving model. 


4.2.3 Projection 

Tones of voice and movement are the means by which 
Pepicsiare projected at their conclusions: theyrare the 
mechanism. Their action upon immediate awareness in the 


state of play at "now" accounts for how it is that we 
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project topics at their conclusions in everyday discourse. 
Mair argues that not only do interactants have this abiErey 
eOeproyectetopics at their conclusions} butethey *canlandiydo 
predict when in time the physical trajectory of utterance 
will "come down" on the S-shaped falls by which it is 
rhythmically structured. Interactants do in fact predict the 
points of stability of the system, i.e. the points where the 
cognitive and physical models "come down" together. And this 
speculation, itself dependent on the concept of immersion in 
a shared reality, might at last provide an observationally 
adequate explanation for the detailed choreography of 
synchronous and sequential speech and movement in 
spontaneous interaction. 

The close study of conversation suggests that 

interactees are not only making a shared melody, but 

that the physical trajectory of utterances (which 

constitutes their rhythm), is predicted by the other 

interactee as to the place in time where they will 

"come down'. ... [This postulate] might be an 

adequate explanation of the synchronous movement and 

smooth sequencing of communicative events among 


contributors to a 'natural' conversation. 
(1977*VII-24). 


4.2.4 Charm and Charisma 

Mair suggests that notions such as "charm and 
"charisma," previously unamenable to scientific 
investigation, may be accounted for in a framework that 
examines interaction as a Supra-individual system in 
evolution, where the action of melody upon state of play 
performs direct transformations on immediate 


consciousnesses. He describes charm as a skill, controled 
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manipulation of the melody of the text. "Despite the fact 
ehatysweetitalk can onlyractton "now;"neertain professionals 
such as doctors, hypnotists, and ritual agents of all sorts 
can develop it as a skill, but this is the same as 
developing the personal quality of charm" (1977:1X-12). Mair 
submits that his theory of text control may explain how it 
is that one can take over, or be taken over so completely 
during sweet talk (under conditions of rapport, when 
entranced). What is more, he proposes that the model may be 
extended to account for the phenomenon of hypnotism. "From 
this perspective, telling someone to do something and a 
result of them in fact doing it is seen as different only in 
degree from the phenomenon of posthypnotic suggestion" 


(1977:X-23). 


4.2.5 Ostensible Versus Oblique Topic 

Finally, the notion of melody as action might allow us 
to account for the frequently experienced discrepancy 
between what is actually said and what is really meant, 
between the literal meaning of words and "what we know that 
the other person will know that we meant." As Mair 
speculates, "it (the 'mechanism') might allow us to think 
seriously about the proposition that for many of our most 
important shared realisations between people, nothing need 
be said at all." (1978:18). To be in rapport is to be 
entranced, enrapt; it is to take the timing of one's own 


cognitive processes from rhythm's impinging on the senses; 
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pieeise torbe immersed,” “losing” tone’ssself into»the 
mirerectyvon; Toeishto(workwat organising ia ishared reality; 
it 1s to experience "mutual involvement" in a "shared 
awareness." Such a complex of notions may, Mair proposes, 
accOunE | for jhowwiteis that the actual model or state of play 
delivered by the falling S shapes of melody may have a very 
oblique relationship to the words actually uttered. 

Again, it is the notion of immersion in a shared 
awareness upon which tones of voice and movement perform 
direct actions--melody "hard-wired" into the brain, acting 
directly on awareness, transforming it, that is the key. 
"Immersion" describes a shared history, participation in a 
shared awareness, which permits progressive condensation of 
meanings: less and less comes to mean more and more. Melody, 
the mechanism, as direct action on awareness, allows for 
Separation of actual, uttered words from the cognitive 
impact, or effect (meaning). 

Mair refers to the research of Basil Bernstein. 
Bernstein speaks of restricted versus elaborated code 
encounters. In an elaborated code, meanings must be made 
explicit; there is narrative. The result is to individuate. 
In the restricted code encounter, how things are said, 
rather than what is said, becomes important (Mair 
1977:VIII). Meaning become highly condensed. Following on 
from Bernstein, Mair contends the restricted code 
encounter--the restricted or condensed interaction-~is 


properly viewed as the vehicle for intimacy (rapport). 
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Furthermore, it is this type of interaction which is "closer 
to poetry in the importance of rhythm, timing condensed and 
mmplicirt (meanings) (1977:VII-18)=-all thesessentialvebéments 
of Mair's model of communicative interaction. 

Mair concludes: 

It is a well-known feature of rapport that what one 

says and what knows that the other person will know 

that one meant can be very different, also that a 

Simple sound like a grunt with a fall or rise shape 

can have meaning within, for example, a family group 

that would be quote opaque to the outsider 

CiO12: 70) 2 

Urion (1978) documents a singular phenomenon in his 
Povearigatronror control of 9&6picein a bilingual 
(Cree-English) meeting. He argues that topic is more complex 
than merely "what is talked about" and proposes a similar 
mechanism to account for the discrepancy between what is 
Said and what is meant. Topic is not self-definitive. Urion 
distinguishes between the social context of a statement, and 
the temporal, sequential context (1978:133). The latter 
describes "that which is manifested by the statement 
itself": the former "that which the statement must 
necessarily mean" (1978:134). The two are not always 
equivalent. Where they are not, Urion applies the term 
Bestensiblie topic”™hto thecformer,;fand Tobhiqueéstopictcroethe 
ijerershOstenstbleftopic*ise"actopre that) theslexes 
describe, which is more or less evident to anyone competent 
in the language." (1978:134). Oblique topic is "a topic that 


is tacit, and can be stated in descriptive terms only 


because of experiential knowledge" (1978:134). 
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Urion argues that although a physical record of the 
text (lexes) may adequately describe a "Surface sequence" of 
a topic development, outlining the existence or lack of 
existence of a surface logic of statement sequence defined 
by, and explicable with reference to the common-sense 
meaning of terms, such description is not always adequate to 
reality. What is really going on may not be what the words 
felis us, In order’ toe"understand,®°it isinecessary to 
attribute to interactants a "Shared knowledge of an unstated 
topic sequence, and the logic of its progression as internal 
to the discourse itself" (1978:137). 

Urion maintains that both "ostensible" and "oblique" 
topics are accounted for by participants in a communicative 
event. At the same time, he argues, "participants 
continuously distinguish between the two and reconcile the 
two in the creation of an event" (1978:196). The oblique 
topic is in the interactional domain, opposed to a 
referential (lexical) domain, and each domain 1s conceived 
of as a plane, like the face of a Necker cube. Individuals 
and/or subgroups within a group are thought to "manipulate 
boedirectvother® participants’ attention® to: one*or*another of 
BverplanesMormto both: tol ident ifyea focus® thatsindicates 
where the import of an utterance-act should be determined." 
(1978:196). He proposes some specific mechanisms through 
which definition of topic, as well as regulation of topic 
change, are achieved. They are (1978:197) "Speech (and its 


counterpart, silence) as an intimate physical event; and 
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meaningful other action, including kinesics." He argues that 
control of topic may be described in terms of amount talked, 
code and register shifting, regulation of the sequence of 
talk, and power--here conceived of as the ability to 
Peecrommpypethat 1S, tovattract other participants’ to attend 
to one's talk. 

Urion's account “of the process of communicative 
interaction approximates Mair's. Both posit a iée 
immediately apprehensible "mechanism" which is thought to 
regulate the temporal progression of discourse. In Urion's 
terms, Gunter would seem to have focused analysis 
exclusively on the surface level of the lexes. Dealing 
solely with ostensible topic, he is (not surprisingly) able 
to account for neither the commonly perceived coherence of 
conversation, nor the often-experiences and intuitively 
Comrous) ability tofigparticipantst@ “projyect topics at “their 


conclusions in communicative interaction. 


4.2.6 Limitations 

Although “itis tan appealing” construct, ‘there are some 
problems with Mair's model of human interaction. Perhaps the 
most obvious "problem" with Mair's model (at least for those 
whose interest lies in the study of language) is the 
exclusive focus on English. If proposed universals of 
interaction are to be established, Mair's theory must be 
tested on other languages. There is a need to look at; for 


example, tonal languages (e.g., Chinese), "fixed stress" 
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languages (e.g., Ukrainian), and "no stress" languages 
(e.g., French), as well as other languages like English that 


have variable, semantically related stress. 


4.2.7 Rapport 

Mair proposes to account for the process of 
communicative interaction. To date his analysis has tended 
to focus on interactants in a state he defines as "rapport." 
Although it 1S expected that in time the model will be 
extended, it 1S of no small import here that Mair has as yet 
offered no clear definition of the fundamental concept of 
"rapport." Rapport is, he asserts, "immersion in the here 
and now"; "a mode of experience into which individual 
consciousness is lost." It is "Something" which interactants 
can, Mair argues, slip into and out, as it were. He proposes 
that to be "in rapport" is to move in time physically and 
cognitively with one's interactive partner(s). Rapport is 
argued to be an aspect of the broader category of experience 
which Mair terms "entrancement." Mair connects "rapport" to 
the notions of synchrony and cognitive rhythm in 
interaction. He argues that the degree of synchrony in 
interaction is contingent upon the degree of rapport between 
interactants.eHenalso*argues that, rinnasstatesof rapport, 
the timing of cognitive change point has a systemic 
relationship to the timing of the physical process of 
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But, with all this, what exactly is rapport? It is hard 
to be sure. Mair seems to be appealing to and relying upon a 
Stereotypical, culture-bound notion. His definition of 
rapport as "immersion" in the here and now is prescriptive 
and poetic, but of questionable use in scientific 
description. The attempt to define rapport through 
specification of the degree of congruence between the timing 
of cognitive and physical timing processes is not quantified 
explicitly and specifically. The vague nature of the notion 
of "rapport" comes out in Mair's own work: he chose his 
selected fragments of text for micro analysis from 
subjective criteria--they were "aesthetically pleasing." 

Finally, in his published discussion Mair makes no 
mention of the "fact" that during interaction interactants 
may "pretend" rapport, "faking" the outward signs argued to 
indicate conditions of rapport. He does not deal formally 
with the problem of pretended rapport or the fact that we 


can’ lie. 


4.2.8 Projection 

ThesnottionsoflO"projection" is equally difficult. Again 
it seems that Mair asserts his description: "in spontaneous 
interaction we do in fact project things forward, project 
topics at their destinations." He suggests a mechanism by 
which topics are projected at their conclusions--fundamental 
frequency contour and movement--and proposes thaw teas 


their action upon the immediate state of play whichwrna, Pact 
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projects topics to their outcomes. Mair also claims for 
interactants an awareness of the projection mechanism such 
that they can and do predict when in time physical and 
cognitive models will "come down," but the claim is only 
tentative until longer speech segments, whole discourses, 


may by analyzed. 


4.2.9 Tropisms 

Mair proposes "tropisms" as extremely powerful "final 
common pathways” in human interaction, much like the "fixed 
action patterns" which ethologists attribute to birds. There 
are Six tropisms; each is argued to be one “element” of the 
"force field at now" which is thought to constitute 
immediate awareness, the shared state of play. The whole 
notion of "tropisms" is very speculative and highly 
argumentative. Criticism here, for the present study, might 
thus>*be best limited to and circumscribed by Mair"’s ‘own 
summary statement: "NB: The identification and definition of 


fropusmsnistathpresentra littleshaphazard:."« (1980: 24) 


4.2.10 Control as Dominance 

Mair acknowledges "vulnerability" in the give over of 
Ponrrol duringrinteraction.oHowevers although this notion is 
submitted as part of his model, Mair expands very little on 
this aspect of the process of interaction. His focus clearly 
lies on the Machiavellian "melodic competition" and the 


take-over of interaction: "text control is the outcome." He 
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who controls melody controls text. Mair describes the 
individual in interaction as part of a supra-individual 
system in evolution, but then seems to overlook the "fact" 
of individual awareness in interaction. He leaves himself 
little or no space to address both (all) individuals 
involved in any given interaction, rather concentrating on 
that person who, having accessed control of the melody, 
apparently controls. the text. In Chapple's terms Mair 
focuses almost exclusively on the "pacemaker" individual in 
his (Mair's) analysis. This is perhaps the major problem 
with Mair's model, at least for the present study. 

Mair postulates a "Social brain," the existence of 
which has been obscured to us by the fact that the 
connections between the nodes are not flesh and blood, 
(i.e., neuronal), but the sensory modalities of the human 
communication system. The individual is, then, a node in the 
network of the social brain, organising it and organised by 
it. Mair's discussion emphasises the latter, almost to the 
exclusion of the former. He glosses over the fact that for 
the "social brain" to exist individuals must work to create 
andemaintaim it. Herdoes not account. in his model for 
allowance of control in interaction, which I would argue is 
@ontroba In ‘Mair’ s model; control is seen as a one-way 
dominance phenomenon. 

The model thus takes on the qualities of an entrainment 
model. The inadequacy of the entrainment model to the 


reality of human interaction documented above in the 
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@ritaque of the work of Scollon and Chapple: (see Chapter 3) 
pertains here. Briefly, the entrainment model is a 
stimulus-response model and is far too simplistic for the 
"real world." As Chapple points out, there is action without 
outside stimulus; and action and reaction are not always 
one-to-one correlates of any given event. In the entrainment 
model there is no allowance for thewandividutad,of on 
conscious and/or self-generated action or thought; for 


individual "awareness"; for (existential) choice. 


4.3 Mair's Model as a Natural System Model 

A complete model of human interaction must account for 
both individual and system. Neither is complete without the 
other. (Neither is possible without the other.) We must 
address the reality of natural systems, taking account of 
the system as a whole and of the individual "units" which 
compose the system. In communication systems particularly it 
is imperative to account for not only the system but for the 
individuals in and of that system. We must attend to the 
PactroL our ultimatevsolitudes*lteis apparentiyotherfate of 
human beings to live in groups, and die alone. Mair's 
eonstruct, and seemingly the entirety of research that deals 
with the process of communicative interaction, lacks an 
effective means to contextualize itself in such terms, in 
terms of the natural systems which form part of, create, and 
in the end are that which they seek to study. What seems to 


be needed is something that will demand specification of 
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criteria for the choice of domain, unit, and/or level of 
Study. The need is for a methodology that can facilitate 
definition of "what is to be studied" as well as how "it" is 
to be studied. Humberto Maturana and Francisco Varela (1975; 
Varela 1976) propose a theory of observation of natural 
systems, including human language which may be of use. 

Maturana and Varela (1975) argue that the primordial 
act of indication, the act of separating forms, 
distinguishing what we are from what we are not, is the 
basis of every description of the universe. They insist 
further that "every experimentation and observation implies 
a theoretical perspective, and no experimentation or 
observation has significance outside the theoretical 
framework in which it took place" (1975:12). They deny the 
"classic" Western paradigm of observation which demands that 
the observer not enter in the description of that which s/he 
observes. They argue that in fact the reality of observation 
and description may be more accurately represented by what 
Varela calls the "communal" paradigm of description: 
description shall reveal the properties of the observer; the 
properties the observer discovers in an observed system 
depend upon the properties of the observer in relation to 
the properties of the observed system. 

Varela (1976a:64) characterizes description of natural 
systems from this, the communal perspective: 

. . .for every system there is an environment which 

can (if we so decide) be looked at as a larger whole 


where the initial system participates. Since it 
would be impractical to do this at all times, we 
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often chop out our system of interest, and puteall 
the rest in the background as 'environment'. 
- »1O do this on purpose is quite useful: to 

forget that we did so is quite dangerous. 
Varela asserts that in the act of describing natural systems 
we select from the continuum of the universe, we "chop" out 
of a "mesh" or "net" an element "A" which we then treat as 
an initial element at a time zero. Varela emphasises that 
the act of description requires somebody to do it and 
sometime in which to do it (1976a:64). The act of chopping, 
description, specifies a set of relationships among the 
nodes of the original timeless network, in time. This 
provides a static representation of the relationships of the 
system and may be characterized by a "tree." 

The tree is a self-recursive closed system, given the 
interrelatedness of the nodes in a mesh. That is, traversing 
the levels, the branches, of the tree one ultimately returns 
to the arbitrarily selected node "A." To get back to the net 
from the tree we must "eliminate" time. The net is a whole, 
a set of simultaneous interactions of parts which exhibit 
Beaprlity as a totality. Nets, wholes, exhibit a certarn 
recognizable stability arising from their closure (or 
Organisation). Nets characterize the continuum from which we 
segment in order to "make sense" of the universe. The parts, 
the trees, are indications of specific interactions which we 
can chop out from the whole and consider in detail, as 
participants in the various processes that constitute the 


whole. The whole reappears with the perception of the 


Stability of the whole. 
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The observation of natural systems requires the 
Specification of pairs or dualities, such as "net/tree," in 
other than hegelian dialectical terms. In classic, hegelian 
dialectics the notion of dualities describes opposites in 
Gonttict.sAlltpairs ‘arevof <thecformé"A/noteAi" They are 
specifiable only within the same analytic level and are 
characterised by a baSic symmetry. But, Varela argues, there 
are no such opposites in nature; we need a new dialectic. He 
proposes cybernetic or post-hegelian dialectics in which 
"dualities are adequately represented by imbrication of 
levels"; where one term of the pair "emerges" from the other 
(1976a:64). The new dialectics is expressed in the form "A," 
and "processes leading to A," where "A" is a closed system 
and "processes leading to A" is an open one. In the new 
dialectics the pairs become complimentary: they mutually 
specify one another. The notion of duality as opposition 
and, further, the notion of "duality" itself disappears. The 
mutual specification of the elements effectively relates 
them. Varela contends it is possible to observe these dual 
pairs from a meta-level where they become a "cognitive 
unity, a second-order whole" (1976a:63). The “logic” behind 
hegelian pairs is negation. The logic behind Varela's 
dialectic is self-reference, a notion he argues has been 
omitted from the theoretical monument of the West, except in 
very crude forms. 


The contextualisation of observation transcends levels 


and requires the dialectic proposed by Varela with its 
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Sehinwiye rOLoterms: "Ar" "processes leading to A," and the 
relationship between imbricated levels. Varela (1976a:64) 


explains further: 


Pairs of opposites are, of necessity, in the same 
level, and stay at the same level for as long as 
they are taken in opposition and contradiction. 
Their effective interactions are not (cannot be) 
specified. 

Pairs [in the cybernetic sense] bridge across 
one level, and this crossing is operational. They 
mutually specify each other. 

It is, of .course, the case that when we look to 
natural systems, nowhere do we find opposition apart 
from our own projection of values. The pair 
predator/prey, say does not operate as excluding 
opposites. Both generate a whole unity, their 
ecosystemic domain, where there is complementarity, 
mutual stabilization, and benefits in survival for 
both., So although we can project values to the 
opposites predator/prey, the effective unity is a 


larger one ... ecosystem/species interaction. 


Varela describes "reality" as composed of a hierarchy 
of levels of imbricated systems from less to more complex. 
But imbrications are observer-imposed specification of 
analytic levels; their specification must appeal "to a 
principle which specifies analytic levels with reference to 
explicit and other-than-arbitrary criterion" (Urion 
1978:34). Varela proposes to define a level as "any one step 
in this ladder" of a hierarchy of systems. He suggests that 
each level may be characterised by the stability of the 
system at that point. 

The notion of the arbitrary nature of identification of 
the initial element or node is crucial to the theory of 
observation of natural systems. It is a problematic notion 
requiring much elaboration on Varela's part: 


In this primordial act we separate forms which 
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appear to usS aS the world itself. From this starting 
point, we thus assert the primacy of the role of the 
observer who draws distinctions wherever he pleases. 
Thus the distinctions made which engender our world 
reveal precisely that: the distinctions we make--and 
these distinctions pertain more to a revelation of 
where the observer stands than to an intrinsic 
constitution of the world which appears, by this 
very mechanism of separation between observer and 
observed, always elusive. In finding the world as we 
popeweetorgetiald werdiditosfindiMeétasssuchsi and 
when we are reminded of it in retracing our steps 
backatovnndication, -weifinds litttesmore thaniva 
mirror-to-mirror image of ourselves and the world. 
In contrast to what is commonly assumed, a 
description, when carefully inspected, reveals the 
properties of the observer. We, the observers, 
distinguish ourselves precisely by distinguishing 
what we apparently are not, the world (1975:22). 


4.3.1 Autopoetic and Allopoetic Systems 

Maturana and Varela (1975) posit two types of systems 
in nature: autopoetic systems and allopoetic systems. 
Autopoetic systems are living systems, such as a human 
being. An autopoetic system is "an homeostatic (or rather 
relations-static) system which has its own organization 
(defining network relations) as the fundamental variable 
which it maintains constant" (1975:4) The defining 
characteristic of autopoiesis 1s thus not components, 
Structure, or function, but organisation, All else, all 
changes, are subordinated to maintenance of systemic 
Organisation. 

Maturana and Varela (1975:6-8) document several 
"consequences" of autopoetic organisation: 
1. Autopoetic systems are autonomous. 


2. Autopoetic systems have individuality. That $.S oy 
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maintaining their organisation as an invariant through 
its (the organisation's) continuous production 
autopoetic systems actively maintain an identity which 
is independent of their interactions with an observer. 
Autopoetic systems are unities because, and only 
Because ;-NOLNthei rtspéecificsorganssat ion sgtheir 
Operations specify their own boundaries in the process 
of self-production. 

Autopoetic systems do not have outputs or inputs. They 
are closed systems which react to perturbations in the 
medium in which they exist by changing, or not changing, 
their internal state. This internal "reaction" Maturana 
and Varela term "compensation." Compensatory changes are 
subordinated to the maintenance of the organisation of 
the system at all times. Any relation between these 
changes and the course of perturbations in the medium 
pertains to the domain in which the system is observed, 
Hoe to the organisation of the system. 


Allopoetic systems are nonliving systems. Their 


defining characteristics are roughly opposite to those of 


autopoiesis. Allopoetic systems are not autonomous. 


Allopoetic systems have no individuality; they depend on an 


observer for identity and definition of boundaries. 


Definition of boundaries is achieved for allopoetic systems 


through observer specification of input and output surfaces. 


This specification process defines what pertains to the 


allopoetic system in its operation. 
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The human nervous system in this context, i.e. an 
autopoetic system, is necessarily considered a closed 
system, changing (or not) its internal state in response to 
perturbation in the medium in which it exists. Maturana and 
Varela define the interactions of an autopoetic system with 
thevmedium in whichsit.exists as constituting a "structural 
coupling" with that medium. (The medium, needless to say, 
may include other autopoetic systems.) The domain in which 
such interactions occur Maturana and Varela term a 
"consensual domain." 

The domain of interactions of an autopoetic unity is 
the domain of all deformations that it may undergo 
without loss of autopoiesis. Such a domain is 
determined for each unity by its structure, the 
particular mode through which its autopoiesis is 
realized (Maturana and Varela 1975:53). 

"Perception" in this framework 1S equivalent to the 
organism's, the system's, view of whatever impinges upon it, 
and this "systemic" view depends upon the "reference" the 
System is set up to maintain, i.e. its organisation, rather 
than any externally defined "stimulus" that may be specified 
by an external "agent." The fundamental difference between 
the notions "input-output" and "perturbation-compensation" 
is found in the location of emphasis: the former emphasizes 
the design of the system; the latter emphasizes the 


Stability of the system (which derives from its 


organisational closure) (Varela 1976a). 
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4.3.2 Communicative and Linguistic Domains 

Maturana and Varela specify two particular consensual 
domains of eSpecial import to this discussion: communicative 
and linguistic domains. The communicative domain is that 
which allows "behavioral coupling" of autopoetic systems. 
Communicative interaction is defined as a coupling in which 
the autopoetic "behavior" of organism A actS aS a | 
perturbation for organism B, whose compensatory Mee ar 
acts in turn as a perturbation for organism A, whose 
compensatory behavior acts as a perturbation for organism B, 
fee mandesowonluntulethe behavioral fecouplingnis: "interrupted" 
(Maturana and Varela 1975:76). The characteristic of 
"Dlasticity" in an autopoetic system allows permanent 
modifications in the autopoetic system aS a result of 
communicative interaction. 

The linguistic domain is defined as "a consensual 
domain of interactions in which the behaviorally coupled 
organisms orient each other with modes of behavior whose 
internal determination has become specified during their 
coupled ontogenies" (1975:77). That is, the linguistic 
domain evidences growth, evolution, and expansion as the 
coupling of the autopoetic systems continues. But, Maturana 
and Varela insist upon the separation of the linguistic 
domain and the domain of autopoiesis. They are different, 
nonintersecting domains even though one generates elements 
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4.3.3 The Observer as a Natural System 

Maturana and Varela go on to delineate two further 
"remarkable properties" of autopoetic systems. First they 
make a definitional statement: an autopoetic system with a 
nervous system iS capable of interaction with its own 
States, capable of developing with others a linguistic 
consensual domain, and can treat its own linguistic states 
as a source of deformations/perturbations (1975:77). An 
autopoetic system can therefore interact linguistically ina 
closed linguistic domain. "Through recurSive interactions 
with its own linguistic states it [the autopoetic system] 
may alwayS remain in a position to interact with the 
Eepsesentatrvons 2... Of its interactions" (1975:78)... The 
"remarkable property" describes a system commonly known as 
an observer. Maturana and Varela argue that this domain of 
recurSive interactions, the observer domain, is, in 
principle, infinite: "there is no moment when the system 
will not be in a position of recursively interacting its own 
States, unless autopoiesis is lost" (1975:78). 

The second "remarkable property" refers to the notion 
of self-observation. A living system which can be an 
observer can also generate a domain within which it is an 
observer of itself as an observer. This process occurs 
through interaction with those of its own descriptive states 
munchtare olingurstiendescriptions#of Witselfit (1975279)% 
Maturana and Varela define this state as property of the 


domain of selfobservation, and further define self-conscious 
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behavior as self-observing behavior (i.e. behavior in the 
domain of self-observation). They emphasize that the 
observer as observer remains forever in a descriptive 
domain, forever locked into a relative cognitive domain. 
From this domain no description of an absolute reality is 
possible. Any representation of even a presumed interaction 
with the "absolute" would be tempered, irrevocable altered, 
and determined by the autopoetic organisation of the 
observer. The cognitive reality, the representation 
"abstracted" from experience must, by definition, be 
relative to the knower. 

Varela (1976a:65) ascribes three main characteristics 
to an observer: 

1. capacity for indication: to decide boundaries, to come 
up with nodes, systems to have criteria for stability 

2. capacity for time: to chop a net and sequence, to 
compute through a process, to approximate the stability 
of a whole 

3. capacity for agreement: to externalize, to synchronize 
with other observers, to re-produce other's distinctions 
and follow corresponding time-patterns. 

He argues that "what happens" with, between, an 
observer and a system is appropriately a property of their 
Structural coupling. "What happens" is system dependent in 
that the organisation of the system will determine how it 
(the system) "behaves" during coupling. "What happens" is 


observer dependent in that the organisation of the observer 
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must determine his behavior during coupling; that is, the 
observer's autopoetic organisation will determine what 
perturbations may be introduced at the system under 
observation. An observer interacts with an (other) 
autopoetic system in a consensual domain which the two have 
mutually specified. This means the observer must in his 
observation specify a domain of the internal state of the 
observed organism nonintersecting with a domain of 
interaction, and nonintersection with the domain from which 
the observation is made. The domain of the observer is 
always a descriptive domain. Notions such as ontogeny, 
development, function, and purpose, form part of the 
observer's domain alone. 

[They] have no explanatory value in the 

phenomenological domain which they pretend to 

illuminate, because they do not participate as 

causal elements in the reformulation of any of its 

phenomenon. This does not preclude their being 


adequate for the orientation of the listener towards 
a given domain (Maturana and Varela 1975:15). 


Observer and observed are mutually revealing. Whatever is 
seen, heard, understood, or described belongs to the 
consensual, descriptive domain which is itself a reflection 


of the properties, the organisation, of the observer.and the 


observed. 


4.3.4 Implication of the Theory of Observation of Natural 
Systems 
The theory of observation of natural systems proposed 


by Maturana and Varela has major implications for the study 
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of the process of human communicative interaction, and the 
study of the temporal structure of speech. First, 
participants to a communicative interaction receive new 
definition: participants are necesSarily autopoetic systems, 
describable primarily in terms of organisational closure. 
The are individuals engaged in a process of structural 
coupling with other individuals. The result of the coupling 
may produce an autopoetic system of a higher order, 
"society."'° If produced, the "higher order autopoetic 
system" must have definite organisational characteristics 
and properties of its own, but the individuals involved in 
the creation of the system never surrender their autonomy, 
their autopoiesis. By definition they never can, or they and 
the system will cease to exist. In addition, each individual 
interacting in the system is necessarily a self-observer. 

Second, the role of participant-observer is given new 
definition. The observer is brought to the foreground. The 
observer-researcher is required to admit and specifically, 
explicitly acknowledge participation in the observed system, 
even while posing as a "Super-observer"” of the entire 
system. At the same time, observations are contextualized, 
placed squarely in the domain of the observer. Observations, 
aS properties of a descriptive domain, pertain only to that 
domain and manipulations of properties within that domain. 
They have no explanatory value outside it: descriptions are 
not causally related to the actions or inactions of 


1°On this matter Maturana and Varela make little comment 
Other than to indicate disagreement among the authors. 
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autopoetic systems involved in the consensual domain. The 
theory of observation of natural systems demands that 
context be recognized and made explicit. In this manner 
Maturana and Varela may be seen to demonstrate that studies 
which artificially deny context, whether it is social or 
biological, must explain phenomena at a "trivial" level 
(Urion: 1980:513)< 

Third, Urion (1980) notes that the notion of 
recursSion--observing that one observes--is central to the 
concept of self-conscious operation in linguistic and 
communicative domains. They are both recursive consensual 
domains. The first consensual domain arises in the initial 
act of indication, the arbitrary Separation and segmentation 
of continuous phenomena. The initial act of indication 
establishes the "paradigm" within which the autopoetic 
Systemeis saidetosnoperateseThatiis,ithevinitialjact of 
indication establishes paradigmatic relations. Urion 
proposes that description of syntagmatic relations must 
imply "multiple-order recursions of observation" (1980:513); 
and further, that the differential levels of recursion 
required for paradigmatic and syntagmatic relations specify 
"a context for discussions of both uniformity and 
variability in language behavior" (1980:514). What is more, 
as Urion (1980) argues, the notion of self-observation in a 
consensual domain is powerful in its prediction of the 
aspects of "novelty and creativity" in communicative 


interactions 
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4.3.5 Descriptive Adequacy of the Theory 

The descriptive adequacy of the model proposed by 
Maturana and Varela is evident in its applicability. The 
work of Scollon, Chapple, and Mair, among others, is readily 
translatable into the terms of the theory of observation of 
natural systems. 

Scollon's work fits nicely into the theory. His 
discussion of tempo and the "temporal bond of ensemble," as 
well as his notions of "entrainment" and his insistence on 
(and search for) the biological foundations of the temporal 
structure in language would seem to be usefully 
contextualized in terms of autopoiesis and consensual 
domains in which interactants interact. 

Chapple's work is equally translatable. The notion of 
perturbation in a closed nervous system reformulates 
Chapple's notion of the "pacemaker individual" in much the 
Same manner as Mair's notion of control: there is 
manipulation in a consensual domain that allows for 
individual existence and predicts the ascendancy of 
allowance of control. Chapple's discussion of entrainment 
and crowd behavior are likewise susceptible to the 


! 


constraints of autopoiesis. Varela's notion of "imbrication 


of levels" contextualizes Chapple's discussion of 


' 


"polarization" and "polarized arrays." The notion of 
Structuralscoupling in*conjunction with s%thesteconcept “of 
mutual specification of "dualities" or "pairs" across levels 


circumscribes Chapple's notion of group or set events and 
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the hierarchical systems in which they are found. 

The theory proposed by Maturana and Varela is 
particularly translatable into the framework put forward by 
Mair. It is also a particularly useful translation, serving 
to contextualize Mair's model in terms of the natural 
systems of the human organism--of these, communicative 
interaction HSebUtROnes “Mair ' sinotionesorustate of play in 
immediate Beas may translate into Maturana and Varela's 
Mconsensual domain.” Thus, as Urion (1980:514) notes, "the 
notion of perturbation in the closed nervous system provides 
for a process whereby individuals effect topic change by 


‘ 


manipulation in the consensual domain." Urion observes 
further that Mair's definition of rapport fits with 
Maturana's and Varela's definition of recursion in the 
observational domain. That is, "[t]he moment of 'rapport' 
implies a conflation of recursive orders" (1980:514). Mair's 
notions of "shared awareness" and "Shared plan" are also 
effectively reformulated in terms of the manipulable 
properties of the consensual domain. 

The theory of observation of natural systems provides 
for a new address to the concept of control and allowance of 
Goantrol in interaction, Ina consenstial domain, “control” rs 
a manipulable variable, attributable to a text organiser 
only so long as there is no interference in the autopoetic 
Organisation of the interactants. Mair's assertion--"he who 
controls melody controls text"-- is necessarily and usefully 


modified with the notion of closed autopoetic systems 
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"interacting" in a consensual domain. 

Finally, the aspect of thistorywand growth, or 
expansion, which Maturana and Varela attach to their 
communicative and linguistic domains seems to address the 
same kind of phenomena of which Mair speaks in his 
discussion of the progressive condensation of meaning that 


occurs during the history of an interaction. 


4.3.6 Summary 

Maturana and Varela have initiated a powerful 
descriptive device. They provide a meta-language for the 
description of natural systems. Their theory demands that 
researchers contextualize investigation in terms of the 
autopoetic systems which produce the phenomena studied. The 
theory of observation of natural systems proposed may, in 
that it allows specification of criteria for the definition 
of units, enable researchers to "get at" the biological 
basis, (or the natural science variables, whatever one's 
choice of term) of their study--in this case the process of 


communicative interaction, the temporal structure of speech. 
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Chapter 5 


Methodology 


Seaoinivtralyirr vals 

The Group Processes Laboratory (GPL), made available to 
me through the cooperation of the Department of Educational 
Psychology, under whose aegis the room is operated, was used 
for recording throughout the study. The laboratory proper is 
a rectangular room. Three sides of the room are in fact 
one-way mirrors. Behind two of the three walls are 
observation rooms; behind the third a large control room. 
There are curtains along all three mirrored walls. The 
curtains may be drawn to prevent unintended or unwanted 
observation. The room is carpeted. Furniture varies, but 
usually includes three or four tables and several wooden 
chairs that are scattered throughout the room. During taping 
the two observation rooms were completely curtained off. 
Only the control room wall was left unobstructed. Tables and 
chairs were removed to the sides of the laboratory. 

There are four black and white video cameras, model GSC 
ere 5000, dintehe laboratory proper yeone rn each corner of 
the room. All cameras are suspended from the ceiling. Two 
Cameras are fixed and immobile; two are adjustable. The 
fixed cameras come with a Canon 12.5 mm CF-12-5-A wide angle 
lens. Adjustable cameras are equipped with Canon V10X15R 
Po ez0om vlensihand tCunningham LTS=122) and Pelco €M=101-C 


pan-tilt mechanisms. Fixed and adjustable cameras hang in 
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opposite corners of the laboratory: fixed opposite fixed; 
adjustable opposite adjustable. Adjustable cameras may be 
manipulated--moved vertically and horizontally, and 
focused--from within the control room. The signal from each 
camera feeds into a panel in the control room where it is 
displayed on 9-inch Electrohome monitors. The final signal 
to be recorded is displayed on 14-inch Electrohome monitors, 
model V06-219. Control panel capabilities limit simultaneous 
onscreen display to two video signals. 

The two adjustable cameras were used exclusively in 
this study. The flexibility they offer allowed finer image 
resolution and appropriate framing of the subjects on the 
video screen during interaction. A single table and two 
chairs were placed in the centre of the room, the table 
angled. Through trial and error, table and chairs and 
cameras were manipulated so that images of comparable size 
and quality for each interactant came through on the video 
monitors. A "split-screen" effect, where both subjects 
appear facing the camera on screen, wasS generated with the 
Switcher, Sony model SEG-2. 

The control panel also contains an Altec amplifier, 
audio mixer, and speakers. These allow monitoring of signals 
from the four microphones, Shure Model 571, suspended 
approximately 15 cm from the ceiling in each quadrant of the 
laboratory. The control panel is capable of mixing all 
and/or any combination down to a single audio channel on a 


video cassette recorder. A fifth microphone, installed 
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expressly for this study, may be mixed with the other four, 
Or recorded on its own. 

Interactions were recorded on 3/4-inch 60-minute Sony 
video cassettes, KC-60, using a Sony VO 1800 video cassette 
recorder. For all the sessions but the first, an additional 
Simultaneous audio recording was made. Two high quality Sony 
160 microphones were positioned as near as possible to 
interactants. A tray containing refreshments (coffee, tea, 
etc.) occupied the centre of the table, between the 
subjects. Audio signals were recorded with a Sony TC 630 
reel-to-reel stereo tape recorder on Scotch 176 Low Noise 
tape at 19 cm/second. The audio and video records are 
Supplemented by a notations of what I thought of as 
Significant action. Audio and video monitors in the control 
room and the one-way mirror systems were used to identify 
and clarify off-camera and/or blurred, ambiguous sound and 
movement. 

The first session recorded for systematic analysis had 
as subjects two males from New Zealand, M and J. The session 
waS an experiment designed to evaluate the suitability of 
the GPL and determine the ability the technology available 
there to produce the kind of data necessary for this sort of 
micro analysis of human interaction. There was no attempt to 
alter the laboratory. A table and two chairs were positioned 
in the centre of the room as noted above. Coffee was 


provided. 
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Mand J arrived at the university in the evening, after 
work. They had never been on campus before and were curious. 
I led a brief tour as we chatted. The tour finished with a 
quick turn through the department and an "orientation 
seminar" explaining what exactly was expected of them. They 
were reminded that they were simply expected to "chat". 
Immediately prior to taping they were shown through the GPL 
itself. M and J are long-time friends. As a former 
journalist, M waS particularly interested in the place and 
role of words, both spoken and written, in the process of 
human communicative interaction. 

The session lasted well over an hour, continuing long 
after the tape had run out. I remained in the laboratory 
WitheMiandcd forlasmajor portion of the taping Session, 
absenting myself only twice. Both absences occurred towards 
the middle and end of the interaction and were for 
Substantial periods of time. One abSence was required to 
check on the recording equipment and to ascertain that it 
was functioning properly; the other was a break that I 
prolonged in an effort to remove myself from the laboratory 
for an extended period and allow the subjects to interact on 
their own, out from under the eyes of a 
participant-observer. 

After the taping M and J asked if they might be allowed 
to see part of the video tape. We adjourned to the control 
room where we viewed randomly selected portions of the 


recorded interaction. A spontaneous discussion of the 
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interaction as data source ensued. M and J's comments ranged 
from apologies for fatigue to queries about the suitability 
of the data for the present study, and concomitant questions 
on the purpose and place of audio and visual data--together 
and separately--in the study. Both M and J remarked strongly 
upon the "effect" of the room. They observed that they found 
the GPL to be an extremely sterile environment and argued 
that that sterility contributed negatively to the creation 
of a "good conversation". They felt that in more amenable 
Surroundings, under better circumstances, they were capable 
of "better" interaction; i.e. one more representative of the 
actual day-to-day interactions which formed and cemented 
their friendship, and thus, it might be contended, more 
Suitable for analysis, if a goal of the study was 
investigation of spontaneous, natural conversation. In the 
end, though, the overall consensus was that it had been 
Mfun? cand cthatitweashould do iit tagarn Ssoon -;iwith soriwithout 
the recording equipment. 

Several changes were made as a direct result of this 
session. Analysis of the recorded data revealed several 
flaws and shortcomings. I was not Satisfied with the quality 
of either the audio or video recordings. Cameras were 
re-positioned and re-focused, and the location of the 
subjects in the laboratory was shifted to account for the 
variable quality of available cameras and to allow for 
better image resolution on the screen. The position of 


ceiling microphones was altered in an effort to improve 
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sound quality. All microphones were lowered to a height 50 
cm below the ceiling, and an additional microphone was 
secured directly above interactants. In addition, the 
extremely poor quality of the audio track on the video 
cassette demonstrated the need for a separate audio 
Pecordangydevicess The audionrecordingscapabilitiess: of) the 
GPL were accordingly supplemented with a reel to reel stereo 
tape recorder and two high quality microphones. A separate 
recording track was established for each interactant. 
Following the suggestions put forward by M and J, The 
GPL was redecorated for subsequent series of tapings. 
Seminar room style furniture was removed. Stuffed and 
upholstered chairs were brought in. Several large plants 
were placed strategically throughout the room. Coffee tables 
were Substituted for the higher office-type ones. Audio 
microphones in table stands were positioned on coffee tables 
beside each interactant's chair, aS near aS possible to the 
interactants. Incandescent table lamps were set on tables. 
(They were originally intended to replace the harsher 
overhead fluorescent lights which M and J had found 
bothersome, but they were quickly reduced to the status of 
decoration when it was found they could not provide 
sufficient light for video recording with the equipment 
available in the GPL.) It was as pleasant a room as I could 
make it. Finally borrowing from Mair, it was decided that 
coffee and coffee liqueur were to be provided for subjects 


during recording sessions. 
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This was the arrangement used for a second taping with 
Mand J, as well as a session involving another pair, 'C' 
and 'D', two subjects of the present study. Taping procedure 
followed established protocols. The actual recording was 
preceded by an orientation seminar in the GPL, and was 
followed by a viewing of randomly selected portions of the 
video-taped interaction, during which there was a general 
discussion of the interaction as data. Again, I remained in 
the laboratory with subjects for a major portion of the 
recording sessions, leaving only to check on equipment or to 
purposefully absent myself from the interaction arena for a 
while. 

Observation and analysis of data from these sessions 
lea toofurthervchanges: 

First, the claims made by M and J about the effect of 
room decor proved, in this case, to be unfounded. 
Interaction was not noticeably different or better in the 
redecorated GPL. There was no appreciable difference in the 
interactions, qualitatively or quantitatively, along any of 
the descriptive, observational, or analytic axes used in 
this study. The "charm" of the subjects and a pointed lack 
of hidden camera techniques seemed to far outweigh and 
over-ride the effect of the presence or absence of some 
plants, coffee tables, lamps, and chairs. As it turned out 
the redecoration was a needless expenditure of time and 
energy and was discontinued in further tapings. 


Coincidentally, while examining the recorded data from these 
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sessions I had decided to limit description and analysis in 
the visual mode to movements of the head and hands. The 
Original arrangement of table and chairs was particularly 
Suited to this. The table around which the subjects sat 
while conversing waS a convenient and absolute cut-off 
point; it furnished a base-line for observation of movement 
and, in this way, helped frame the study. 

Second, the provision of alcohol was problematic. 
Alcohol was an unknown, potentially confounding variable. It 
did not seem especially to enhance the quality of the 
interaction; nor did it seem to especially harm it, but it 
remained an unaccounted-for variable. As a result, a 
decision was made to eliminate alcohol from the refreshment 
list for all future recording sessions in the study. 

Third, the continued presence of the experimenter in 
the laboratory with the interactants was proving difficult. 
On a very_basic level, it was impossible to remain in the 
laboratory and to manipulate and to check on recording 
equipment properly during the taping. The result was often a 
mecording.of wntertonrquality “and of no value toethe study. 
What is more, it was found that the researcher's presence in 
the laboratory during recording was apparently not a 
necessary facilitator for the creation of rapport and 
"Satisfactory" interaction. Interaction carried on with or 
without me. And, on those occasions where I was brought into 
the conversation by one or another of the subjects, the text 


became a "trialogue," with one participant perpetually 
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off-camera. During these episodes there is continued 
evidence of what is here interpreted as synchrony, but the 
data are unavoidably and irreversibly skewed, carrying the 
project necessarily into investigation of triadic 
interaction. However interesting, such research is beyond 
the scope of the present study. Consequently a decision was 
taken to remove the researcher completely from the 
laboratory during recording. I would remain in the control 
room for the duration; from there I could properly monitor 
the recording process and, when desired or necesSary, 
observe the interaction first hand through the one-way 
glass. 

The layout of the laboratory for all subsequent 
recording sessions is represented diagrammatically in Figure 


2 yale 


5.2 Selection of Subjects 

Mair had selected a single pair, a male and a female 
from the same freshman class, as subjects for his primary 
data base. I was interested in providing a broader 
perspective from which to evaluate the theory. First 
inclinations were to record pairs of Speakers in several 
languages, but financial and temporal constraints proved 
prohibitive. Translation alone was an impossible imperative. 
Second inclinations required pairs of subjects specified by 
gender. The purpose of the study was not to investigate 


"kinds" of synchrony, attaching "emotion" words to instances 
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Figure 5.1 
The Group Processes Laboratory 
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of what were taken to be synchrony, but rather, to establish 
the existence of synchronous behaviours in as large a 
context as possible. It was thus decided to record in 
English three separate interactions: male-male; male-female; 
female-female. There were to be four subjects: two males and 
two females. A central male-female pair was to be recorded 
first. They were to then each choose a second partner of the 
same (their own) gender for a second taping session. 

Subjects were evaluated for selection along several 
axes. To begin with the obvious, subjects had to be willing 
pomtatk “On tape. In addition, of those so wiltling, only 
those with a "minimal" knowledge of the study were 
considered as possible'candidates for the study. That is, no 
invitation was extended to those involved in the development 
and progression of the work. Subjects were simply to "chat," 
aware of the general purpose of their interaction, but 
innocent of the details of the specific purpose of the 
study. Subjects were chosen from among graduate students in 
the Department of Educational Foundations. The decision to 
confine selection to those graduate students in fact 
constitutes a kind of control for at least four variables of 
import to research studies involving human subjects: age, 
socio-economic status, level of education, and background 
experience. Subsequent choice of subjects was in some ways a 
random selection of graduate students in the department. 

In the end the subjects selected were chosen because: 


1. I knew all the subjects personally, and they all knew 
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one another and were on friendly and congenial terms; 
2. they had expressed an interest in my work, and had 
readily agreed to be recorded on audio and video tape; 
3. they were familiar with the technology of audio visual 
media and were not likely to be intimidated by the 
presence of cameras, microphones, and tape recorders; 
4, they all had experience as teachers both in the school 
system and at ene university, were comfortable in front 
of groups, and were accustomed to being watched closely 


while speaking. 


5.3 Subjects 

D was the first subject chosen. He was a frequent 
coffee companion. Over time he had expressed an interest in 
the study and offered himself as subject. I asked him to 
suggest a female and a male in the department with whom he 
would ‘betewl eng: ito ital ki-forvat east shad. ianshour, "on 
tape." D mentioned three or four suitable candidates, C and 
E among them. C was approached first. C and I had taken a 
course together the previous semester and, in discussions of 
our respective thesis topics, she too had volunteered 
herself as subject. C readily agreed to participate in the 
study and suggested L, her office partner, as the female 
with whom she would prefer to converse for the recording 
session. When approached, both E and L freely consented to 
take part in the study. They knew very little about my work, 


but indicated that what they knew they found intriguing. 
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They were especially concerned with ramifications of the 
findings of the study vis-a-vis communicative interaction in 
the university and public school classroom. 

D and E were part of the sociology group in the 
Department of Educational Foundations. They had taken 
courses together and were often coffee mates. At the time of 
the taping both D and E were well into their respective 
Ph.D. programs, but E had taken the year off to take part in 
the Intern Program offered by the Department of Education, 
Government of Alberta. They had not seen each other for at 
least a couple of weeks. 

C and L shared an office for one school year or more. 
They had taken courses together. C and L were part of the 
History Group in the Department. At that time they were both 
Master's students, more than half way through their 
respective programs. They too, had not seen each other for 
some time; conflicting schedules had minimized contact. Both 
indicated to me that they were looking forward to the taping 
session aS an opportunity to "catch up" on one another.'' 

C and D had adjacent offices. They were occasional 
coffee mates and seemed to enjoy entering into long, 
complicated, and very often rather boisterous 


discussion-arguments. 


''In fact, from the moment they Saw each other until well 
after the tapes had run out, C and L dove in and refused to 
surface until they had said what they needed to say. On our 
way to the GPL, for example, they ignored my attempts to put 
them at ease. Once there they paid me no heed, remaining 
oblivious as I puttered about the laboratory performing the 
customary last minute pre-recording checks and adjustments. 
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Dis a large man, well over six feet in height. He was 
an all-star tackle on a Canadian college champion team. He 
is from the east; he grew up in Montreal, and took his 
initial degree from McGill University. Before coming to 
Edmonton, he completed his Master's degree at the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education, and taught for two years 
pteanninnerpcityetechnicals high school inoTorontos 

E came to Edmonton from Winnipeg, Manitoba, where he 
spent much of his youth. In the year prior to entering the 
Ph.D. program at the University of Alberta, E had completed 
his Master's degree at the University of Manitoba, had 
worked in the Winnipeg Public School system as a full-time 
kindergarten teacher, and had lectured part-time at the 
University of Manitoba. 

C is, by her own description, short. She has long dark 
hair. She is an Albertan, born and raised on a farm in 
southern Alberta. She has extenSive experience as a public 
school teacher, both in the city and in small town Alberta. 

L is the youngest subject in the study by about four 
years. She is of average height, has blond hair and blue 
eyes, and wears glasses. L came to the Master's program 
directly from her undergraduate studies in the Faculty of 
Education. Her teaching experience has been mainly in 
university where she has taught a first year course in the 


history of education in Canada for about two years. 
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5.4 Protocols for Analysis 

The object of analysis of the recorded data was to 
provide as full an accounting of the factors which describe 
the process of human interaction, to attempt description of 
interaction in terms of the “artificially extracted 
parameters" of Mair's model, and to isolate and describe 
instances, moments and passages, where smooth, finely 
detailed sequencing and/or simultaneous manifestation of 
sound and movement might be said to constitute moments, 
instances, passages of what is here termed "synchrony". To 
that end the data were examined and evaluated in the 
following manner. 

The entire corpus waS examined aurally and a 
transcription in standard notation was made of the entirety 
of each half hour conversation from the audio tapes. A time 
code, accurate to one thirtieth of a second and indicating 
frame-by-frame advance was "burned onto" the video tape 
recording of each interaction. It occupies a good portion of 
the lower quarter of the video screen. A grid of lines, 
interspersed with dots--line scale = 2 cm; dot scale = 1 cm 
(on a 17 inch video screen)--was also incorporated directly 
into the video signal. The parallax problems which plagued 
Mair's study were thereby eliminated. Finally, time code, 
grid, and interaction record were dubbed from three quarter 
menovides cassetteato halficinch*epen reel: This tlatter 
process was necessitated by the accessibility of available 


technology. The study requires time-consuming, slow-motion, 
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frame-by-frame analysis of selected fragments of text. The 
only available playback machine with slow-motion, 
frame-byframe advance capabilities was half inch open reel 
Panasonic video recorder and playback unit, model number NV 
pIsODeThrough#thetkind coopération of the Instructional 
mechnology Centre, ‘Facultyiofehducation;, lowasvable sto 
obtain free and continued access to it as well as access to 
a seventeen inch Sony Trinitron television monitor. For the 
purposes of this study, the playback mode of the Panasonic 
was altered slightly to continue to provide sound playback 
in the slow-motion mode. This allows for more precise 
location of vocalisation (voice onset and offset) on the 
tape. 

It was with this array of data that the study began in 
earnest. I watched and listened to the audio and video 
records again, and again, and again in the hope that some 
way to enter description might, with sufficient exposure, 
become obvious to me; that some aspect of Mair's model 
would, in time, manifest itself as "primary and obvious," 
the place from which to begin. The evaluative metric of each 
of the components of his model was the power of the 
construct to describe the complex of recorded sound and 
movement which constitutes the progression of observable 
events in interaction. I examined the audio track with the 
video, the video track without the audio; I ran the video 
tape at full speed, in slow-motion; I made a series of notes 


from sessions with the recorded data, using the descriptors 
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provided in Mair's model, and compared them for adequacy and 
accuracy. It was in such a way that Mair's final 
"artificially extracted parameter," the notion of synchrony, 
emerged as ascendant in this context. Here was my "primary 
and obvious" aspect of the model. 

In his data, in his video tapes and laryngograph 
traces, Mair observed "Something," a phenomenon he called 
synchrony. The result is a set of "mutually dependent 
notions" which makes unique, perhaps extravagant, claims 
about the process of human interaction and the nature of the 
reality in which it occurs and which it creates. The 
Organisation of the data of the present study, though 
Similar to Mair's, are not identical. The differences in 
technologies available by themselves prohibit identity. 
Nevertheless, there is something in the data similar to that 
recurring phenomenon described by Mair as synchrony. This 
Study, then, endeavours to substantiate the claim that 
synchrony does in fact exist and is identifiable and 
observable in the tapes. There is no attempt to validate the 
entire model; that is not the present concern. The aim is to 
explore Mair's observations about synchrony, not the claims 
he makes to explain those observations. 

Several axes were explored for the identification, 
definition, and documentation of synchrony, as defined by 
Mair, in the data. Sound and movement, manifestations in the 
aural and visual modes, emerged as the most salient 


descriptors. Within an individual, simultaneous occurrence 
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in the two modes, and/or production of speech and movement 
in temporal sequence too close to allow for the intercession 
of a stimulus-response "feedback" loop is described as 
evidence of intra personal synchrony. Between individuals, 
such simultaneous or closely sequenced temporal eventuation 
constitutes inter personal synchrony. 

The entire corpus wasS examined several times, over 
several hundred hours, to find selected bits of interaction 
for detailed transcription that was to document the 
existence of synchrony in its several and various forms. The 
magnitude of the data sample posed an immediate problem. 
There were "synchronies of all sorts" in evidence throughout 
the corpus. How was the corpus of data for analysis to be 
limited to a manageable size? A decision was taken to search 
for a single, "obvious" example from each recorded 
interaction. Each example chosen would be of extended 
duration, i.e., longer than three seconds, and would 
evidence throughout its duration simultaneous manifestation 
of sound and movement with and between interactants 
including "coming in" together after silence, and, the close 
temporal involvement required for the smooth sequencing of 
repartee. Fragments were selected for micro analysis on the 
basis of integrity. That is, selected fragments evidenced a 
continuum of instances of synchrony that wasS conspicuous in 
its inclusion of all aspects of the concept. The multitude 
of fragments excluded from the study, many of which are 


spectacular, were found to be lacking along any one or more 
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of these axes of distinction. 

Initial selection was admittedly subjective--bits were 
chosen because they were aesthetically pleasing; they looked 
and sounded good. My initial selection of fragments, five 
from each tape, was checked and validated by two researchers 
in interaction analysis, both individually and conjointly. 
Subsequent verification and evaluation wasS quantitative, in 
terms of the parameters of Mair's model, as well as 
qualitative. In this manner the single, "obvious" example 
from each recorded interaction was chosen for micro 
analysis. 

For each fragment there are five measurements: 
fundamental frequency/basal intonation contour, voice onset 
and offset, and manual frame-by-frame plotting of face 
(head) and hand movements. The latter three are the visual 
variables. The visual record of head and hand movement is 
obtained by monitoring a single spot on the face and a 
Single spot on each hand as they change position between 
successive single frames on the video tape. The slow-motion 
mode of the Panasonic video recorder delivered stable single 
frames for plotting. Individual frames were identified, 
defined, and sequentially numbered in time by the time code. 
Following Mair, the interval between frames was chosen as 
one tenth of a second, because, as he argues, inertia of the 
head makes notable changes of direction "impossible" within 
a shorter time period, and, furthermore, perceptual critical 


fusion frequency is around this speed and makes perception 
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of faster changes unlikely. For a single frame selected 
face- and hand-points were established by noting vertical 
and horizontal coordinates (x,y) in a two-dimensional space 
(the screen, and then the graph paper). Time is included by 
following these points across successive frames on the video 
tape. 

Fundamental frequency contour and voice onset and 
offset, the acoustic variables, were obtained by the use of 
a mingograph, trans pitchmeter, pulse generator, 
oscilloscope, tape recorder, graphic equalizer, and cassette 
recorder. The mingograph used in this study, the Mingograf 
Sayers ag@tous=channeél ink-jet wistrip’ trecorder., Vl tvdetivers 
a continuous "hard copy" of an input signal. The mingograph 
is generally regarded as more sophisticated than most 
mechanical recorders, and has a higher frequency response 
(up to approximately 650 Hz). The ink-jet pens, in fine line 
of ink onto the paper, deflect back and forth as the input 
Signal frequency rises and falls, converting the electronic 
Signal to a graphic plot. Paper speed may be varied from 2.5 
to 100 mm/second. Paper speed for the recordings of interest 
was 100 mm/second. 

The Trans Pitchmeter takes as 1tS input a recorded 
acoustic signal and delivers two outputs: a signal 
proportional to the instantaneous fundamental frequency of 
the voiced segments of the acoustic signal, and a special 
Signal called a "duplex oscillogram" which may be used to 


aid segmentation of an acoustic signal into "phonemes." This 
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latter capability was not required for this study. The 
pitchmeter removes the higher harmonic overtones of the 
input signal with a low-pass filter so that the output 
Signal is just (all and only) the fundamental frequency 
representation. The low-pass filter is adjustable, with 
succesSSive rising filter frequencies of 90, 120, 150, 200, 
and 300 Hz, to accommodate the variability of the 
fundamental in different human speakers. The low-pass filter 
must be set with each data fragment to pass only the 
fundamental of the waveform being analyzed. The pitchmeter 
instruction manual suggests some "normal" settings for 
mtypes"™ cof datae-eig.e120 Hzeand)150;H2 for ‘malesvoices;: 150 
Hz and 200 Hz for female voices-but cautions that the 
"correct" setting for any particular data sample, indicated 
by a smooth fundamental frequency contour with no sudden 
jumps or discontinuities, can be determined only by trial 
and error. The pitchmeter also has a high-pass filter, 
usually set to 70 Hz, which is used to suppress background 
hum of 60 Hz frequency. Output of the Trans Pitchmeter is, 
then, a voltage which is (according to the manual) 
proportional to the instantaneous fundamental frequency of 
the acoustic signal. It is this signal which for the present 
Study was fed into the mingograph to be recorded 
graphically. 

Frequency corresponding to pitchmeter output recorded 
in the mingograph trace was determined through a calibration 


procedure. The trans pitchmeter is capable of producing 19 
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fixed tones, the frequencies of which are 60, 70, 80, 90, 
rou eco, Se OmerGOrT T8Oee 200KEe225RN250 E2952) 300g s25ee350, 
375, 400, and 450 Hz, that when recorded on the mingograph 
serve to form the basis from which a "frequency ruler" is 
constructed. From this it iS possible to measure with 
reasonable accuracy the frequency of the fundamental at any 
given point in time. 

The Trans Pitchmeter has one further capability of 
import here: it 1S deSigned to "Spread out" the part of the 
frequency scale used for any speaker to "get at the best 
exactness of the meaSurements" within the range of 
amplitudes expressible on the mingograph. (The maximum 
amplitude of the mingograph trace iS approximately 40 mm.) 
Thus the "zero line" knob: when this knob is pushed in, the 
pitchmeter expands the scale of the frequencies from 0 to 
200 Hzeowhenl 1teZi1sqpulded. out), theiscalenfromid50e¢go, 850 Hz 
iS Similarly expanded. The former setting usually allows for 
more exact measurement of the fundamental frequency of male 
voices, the latter for female voices. 

Mheadatal otfanterest involvedisocaln productions ofa both 
males and females, sequentially and in concert. Through 
trial and error it was found that each combination of Trans 
Pitchmeter settings produced slight variations in the 
fundamental frequency trace delivered by the mingograph. No 
one trace proved to be more "correct" than any other. Each 
trace provided different information, a varying accentuation 


of aspect, which was invaluable in the complex process of 
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disambiguating confused sections of the mingograph record. 


For each fragment of text, then, there are six separate 


mingograph traces, one from each constellation settings: (1) 
zero Pineit=tmales lowspass filter =120 Hz (2) szero Ware = 
male: low-pass filter ’= 150 Hz; (3) zero line = male; 


low-pass filter = 200 Hz; (4) zero line = female; low-pass 
Pulmersiom Oz Gos zerorlime =) female @ ilowspass: filter = 
150 Hz; (6) zero line = female; low-pass filter ‘= 200) Hz; 
Those traces found to be of particular use in reading the 
fundamental frequency of each selected fragment are included 
in Chapter V with the transcription of head and hand 
movement of each fragment. 

The pulse generator, HP Model 8003A, delivers a 
precisely controlled signal of variable shape and time form. 
For this study, the pulse generator was set to produce a 
continuous 10 Hz square signal. This signal was fed into a 
second channel of the mingograph and recorded in time with 
the fundamental frequency. It iS an accurate measure of time 
and provides for division of the mingograph representation 
of fundamental frequency into precise tenth of a second 
intervals. Elements of both aural and visual modes can thus 
be examined every tenth of a second. 

The oscilloscope, HP Model 1201A, served to check the 
temporal accuracy of the square wave Signal generated by the 
pulse generator before and after recording by the 


mingograph. 
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The set-up of equipment that in the end delivered the 
mingograph traces of fundamental frequency contour may be 
represented diagrammatically in Figure 5.2. 

First trials with the mingograph revealed a surfeit of 
extraneous noise on the audio tapes which interferred with 
the fundamental frequency to such an extent that the 
mingograph trace wasS unreadable. Even "silence" clear to the 
ear, for example, was not discernable on the mingograph 
trace. A graphic equalizer was brought in to clean up the 
audio recordings. The tapes were dubbed from the open reel, 
through the graphic equalizer, the ADC Sound Shaper i110, to 
a cassette. Frequencies around the fundamental--those from 
125 to, 250 Hz-—" were emphasized. All others both above and 
below were suppressed. The clean tape provided the signal 
from which the mingograph extracted the hard copy of 
fundamental frequency used in the study. 

Selected fragments were transcribed in standard 
notation, and the transcription placed in time under the 
mingograph trace. Placement in time is accurate to within 
0.1 second. Placement was achieved first by ear from the 
video tape and substantiated by fundamental frequency 
traces. 

Selected fragments were also transcribed rhythmically 
using standard Western musical notation. Syllables heard as 
"Stressed" on the audio recording were marked on a written 
transcription. The audio tape was then slowed to half speed 


and syllables heard as "stressed" at 9.5 cm./second were 
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Figure 5.2 
Equipment Set-Up For Mingograph Record 
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marked on a second transcription. These two transcriptions 
were compared and superimposed. They agreed almost 
invariably. Next I listened for some sort of regular metric 
pattern of stressed syllables. For the most part this 
process wasS accomplished with the tape running at half 
speed. I found it eaSier to determine an underlying metre 
with the tape moving at half speed. At half speed everything 
happens so much more slowly, and, as Scollon (1981a:10) 
argues, this process "distorts the voices enough that one 
doesn't hear them as the original participants but at the 
same time does not lose the phonetic detail necessary to 
hear them as ordinary speakers." 

There was no attempt made to impose a "Standard 
measure" on the data. What repeatedly emerged however was a 
measure in duple metre containing a strong (down) beat, and 
a weak (up) beat. The selected fragments were accordingly 
divided into measures of 3} time, where a quarter note 
represents on pulse or beat, and a detailed rhythmic 
transcription was completed. 

This transcription of notes is admittedly subjective 
and open to attack as impressionistic. Scollon (1981a:11) 
summarizes the central problem: "The central problem is to 
decide whether or not one's hearing of the meter is some 
form of superimposing one's expected metric pulses on 
whatever syllable they happened to fall." That is, is the 
metric pulse heard by observers really there, or, are we 


(they) putting it there? It is a serious question, a 
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difficult problem, one for which there is no simple or easy 
answer. Consensus among observers alone will not suffice. 
Although often proffered as a "way out," inter-observer 
agreement does not verify anything but cultural coherence. 
That different observers agree on the placement of stress 
may serve to indicate only a degree of culturally mediated 
decision-making. Birdhwhistell's comments about the fifty 
million Frenchmen are apropos here, as are Mair's remarks on 
the validity of inter observer agreement in the study of 
human communicative interaction. There must be another 
measure; there must be an objective, physiologically based 
means by which to gauge what we intuit as "Stress." 

In his own work Scollon proposes two checks against the 
Superimposition of expected metric pulses on whatever 
syllable they happen to fall. First, he marks stressed 
syllables independently from the audio tape and from the 
writtenttranscription. Scollon argues that when the 
downbeats and upbeats indicated by the divide of speech into 
measures of duple metre coincide with syllables marked as 
Stressed "it at least confirms that the patterns can be 
perceived from three separate points of view" (1981a:11). He 
goes on to point out that not: every»stressed syllable falls 
on the beat and that the process of "listening for metre” is 
not merely another way of listening for stressed syllables. 
Second, Scollon proposes that when the "Synchronies" of an 
interaction "fall exactly on these downbeats and upbeats it 


is, I believe, convincing to argue that one has recorded the 
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metric system being used by the original participants to 
organise their interaction" (1981a:11). 

The present study omits the step in which stressed 
syllables are marked from a written transcription alone. 
Except for this omission, Scollon's two "checks" apply 
equally well to the present study and may be said to argue 
both for the verity and validity of the rhythmic 
transcriptions included in it. There are, however, major 
unresolved problems with the whole notion of stress and 
metre in speech which Scollon does not address. For example, 
aS indicated in Chapter 2, there is as yet no satisfactory, 
agreed upon metric by which to meaSure or even mark "Stress" 
or "pause" in speech. Researchers in this area are still 
trying to find acceptable ways to identify and define 
something we intuitively perceive and "know" is "there." 

The rhythmic transcription is not essential to the 
argument of this work. Why, then was a decision taken to 
include such a potentially problematic undertaking in the 
Study? There were several reasons, all inter-related. First, 
the transcription appeals to and in some sense documents the 
intuitively-perceived rhythm in speech. It provides a 
graphic, visual representation of "what everyone knows is 
there." Second, in appealing to and documenting the 
intuitively perceived rhythm underlying speech in 
interaction, a rhythmic transcription serves to 
contextualize, adding another (perhaps more concrete) 


dimension to the observation, the record of simultaneous 
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manifestation of sound and movement within and between 
interactants. Third, a rhythmic transcription such as this 
may serve to corroborate the "fact" or the claim that 
interactants enter, exit, move, and/or speak with the pulse 
or beat, the rhythm, of interaction--a pulse or rhythm 
coherently describable by the falling S shapes of the 
fundamental frequency of utterance. 1.e. the melody of the 
text. Finally, precisely because the rhythmic transcription 
is not essential to the argument here, problems with the 
basic concept or process of transcription will not and can 
not undermine or "taint" the present study. Advantages 
obtained by including a rhythmic transcription of the 


selected fragments of text thus far outweigh disadvantages. 
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Chapter 6 


Selected Fragments of Text 


6.1 Introduction 

The notion of synchrony is central to Mair's model. It 
has been suggested that much of his theory in fact developed 
in an attemptatoeexplatnathetisynchroniestofealltsorts, 
shared movements, intricate coordinations of timings and 
Speakings" (1977:IV-15) that populate the audio and video 
recordings of dyadic interaction which are his data. For 
this study I have chosen three fragments of text for 
microanalysis, one from each of the three half hour 
conversations recorded. As a final choice it represents the 
culmination of a process in which criteria for the 
definition of synchrony were specified; Mair's "types" of 
Synchrony were given explicit definition; recorded data were 
observed and analyzed over several hundred hours; in 
consultation with other researchers a preliminary selection 
of five fragments from each tape was made; and, finally, a 
more comprehensive analysis of these fifteen was effected in 
order to inform selection of a single fragment from each. 

I intend to provide description of each fragment in the 
the terms set out in Mair's Steps Toward Principles of Text 
Regulation (1977). By identifying in the three selected 
fragments simultaneous manifestation of sound and movement 
within and between interactants; by documenting temporal 


sequencing in both audio and visual modes within and between 
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interactants that is too swift to allow for generation by a 
process of feedback stimulation; by deScribing and analyzing 
these data as they occur over 0Q.1i-second intervals; and by 
attending to the unique and peculiar as well as the regular 
and generalisable aspects of the sound and movement which 
constitutes the recorded data for each of the three selected 
fragments, I make the claim to Substantiate and to provide 
evidence and support for the argument that synchrony is a 
legitimate generic term for a set of events during 
communicative interaction that is possessed of a specific 
and identifiable complex set of regularities. 

Each fragment will be introduced by an overall 
description and then "followed along in time," since, at any 
one time the sound and movement clusters occur together. 
Interpretation, discussion of features of note from the 
point of view of the theory, will follow the descriptive 
aspect in the examination of each fragment. It is in this 
portion of the text where I intend to develop the specifics 
of each aspect of the general category "synchrony" and to 
outline characteristics of the set of events held to compose 
the general category itself. 

For each fragment of the text there are the following 
data: 

1. Graphic transcription of head and hand movement. Change 
of position is marked for each 0.1-second interval. For 
plotting head movement I chose a Single spot on the 


face--the medial canthus of the eye: that point above 
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the right eye where the temple joints the "front" of 
eyeglasses. I followed it on successive single frames of 
the video tape through time. For hand movement I chose a 
Single spot on each hand: that place where the index and 
middle fingers meet and join, and followed that point 
through time. Data points in each fragment are 
sequentially numbered. Numbers indicating movement 
positions achieved by the right hand are accompanied by 
the prefix "R" (e.g, "R7"); and those marking position 


+. " 


positions of the left hand carry the- prefix "L." Numbers 
marking head movement have no prefix (e.g., "7"). The 
numbers correspond to the number assigned to the tenth 
of a second interval in which the movement occurred. 

For each fragment, 0.1-Second intervals are 
sequentially numbered from 1 to n. Where there is no 
observable movement in a given 0.1-Second interval, 
there is no new data point and thus no number 
corresponding to that 0.1-sSecond interval in the 
transcription of movement for that part of the body. It 
should be noted that where there 1S a "pause" and thus 
"missing" numbers in the transcription, movement 
described by the line connecting data points occurred 
during the 0.1-second interval that immediately preceded 
the data point with the larger number. For example, if 
in the transcription of right hand movement there is a 
data point labelled "R10" followed immediately by the 


notation "R14," the movement which is described began at 
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"R13" and, moving through the 0.1-second interval 
achieved the position marked by "R14." 

Movement is consistently described from the 
ora@entationgol thessubject#panticipant! That ispowiert" 
and! "raght" in transcription refer!to the subject's left 
and right. (This makes several distinctions clear: it 
disambiguates left-right movement by a subject on the 
screen, as opposed to a "together-apart" movement as the 
interactants move toward and away from one another. 
Mingograph traces of fundamental frequency of utterance. 
The mingograph delivers a hard copy of the fundamental 
frequency over time. Mingograph traces of fundamental 
frequency are read from the bottom up. The straight, 
flat line at the beginning and end of each text fragment 
marks what is termed the "base line." This line denotes 
zero frequency, Silence. More specifically, when there 
is no voicing (i.e., when there is no vocal fold 
vibration during articulation of the sound), the 
fundamental frequency trace evidences zero amplitude. 
Voicing is indicated by the spikes superposed on top of 
the fundamental frequency curve. The vertical striations 
indicate larynx vibration; the fundamental frequency 
curve itself is the "line" traced out by the bottom of 
the spikes. It must be traced out manually or visually. 
Using the frequency calibration chart to the left of 
each mingograph trace, actual frequencies may be 


determined for any given portion of text. 
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The speed of the paper transport system of the 
mingograph. is not particularly accurate or. reliable.or 
time. It is thus necessary either to construct a time 
scale rule and measure time for bits of each fragment, 
or to employ a second channel of the mingograph to 
record a time scale coincidentally with the fundamental 
frequency. The latter course was taken in this study. 
The time scale is evident immediately beneath the 
fundamental frequency trace; it is a record of the 
square wave generated by the pulSe generator. Frequency 
of the square wave was precisely 10 Hz. The time scale 
effectively divides the fundamental frequency trace into 
at least potentially discrete data points, temporally 
equivalent to those used in preparing transcriptions of 
head and hand movement. The time scale is numbered 
identically with the time scales of head and hand 
movement, which themselves are derived from the time 
code. Integers from the mingograph time scale are 
accompanied by the prefix "f£"--~for example, "£7." 
Identical numbers mark identical points in time: 9, R9, 
L9, and £9 all mark the ninth interval of one tenth of a 
second in the fragment of text to which it refers. Plate 
6.1 is an example of this notation. 

Indication of voice onset and offset. Voice onset and 
offset are documented in the mingograph trace of 
fundamental frequency. 


Transcription of utterance in standard notation. 
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Transcription of Utterancelin standard notation: is. 
placed in time below the time scale on the mingograph 
record. Placement in’time. is*accurate to within 
ORME SeCONnG. "ht jEsvYank fact-aerecordvot voucet Onset. and 
offset. 

oweeGraphic®record/of eye contact.’ A Solad line oh the 
mingograph record indicates the existence of shared eye 
contact. The commencement of an eye contact direction of 
regardniseindicated! by! 7! 2 Re Ce--Sa""eGazer aversion is 
indicated by Y=->He 2 °unTheser changes® in’ direction of 
regard are subjectively judged, of course. 

6. Rhythmical transcription of utterance in standard 


Western muSical notation. 


6.2 Example 1 

This 8.4-second fragment of text occurs approximately 
24 minutes into a half-hour conversation between a female 
and a male, C and D. D has just introduced a new topic, that 
of Washington, D.C. A bit earlier there is a discussion of 
schools, students and teachers. Both C and D have had 
extensive experience in the public school system. They 
remark, somewhat sadly, that the school seems to have become 
nothing more than a place to pass the time between 8:30 and 
2a0,8Monday*toeFriday: They conclude that’ both students and 
teachers merely suffer school. Interest seems to lie in 
Outside activities, especially full- and part-time jobs. 


There is some speculation as to why students in particular 
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find it necessary to maintain the equivalent of full-time 
jobs, to which D responds that if you want to keep up your 
car payments, buy new clothes, shoes, stereos, and so forth, 
if 1S necessary to have a job. D observes that from his 
experiences in an inner city junior-senior high school in 
Toronto, the Italians are especially remarkable in this 
respect: "Especially the Italian guys, wanna buy custom pool 
cues, tight pants, new shoes with big high heels on them." 
The introduction of "Italians" as topic leads to C's 
reminiscences of an Italian boyfriend: he also wore 
high-heeled shoes. More or less as an aside, C remarks that 
the family of her former boyfriend must have been 
paaiterent” inethat (they were ‘farméers«in Sovthern ‘Alberta, 
There follows a brief discussion of Italians as an ethnic 
group in Canada, during which C asks D, a sociologist and 
former resident of Toronto, if 1t was the case that most 
Italians who have come to Canada in the 1960's ended up in 
Toronto working largely in the construction industry. D 
answers in the affirmative, and, referring to their previous 
discussion of Toronto and his experience as a teacher in 
Bona “rotten écity yt launches :the sew Stopic:’ \"Speaking vot 
Beeuenacit resin ilewas Cinswashingtoni) D.Comtlastimecko” ¢€ 
Pesponds with Youre kidding” ‘and *thetopic ws begun’. °C 
Queries the «reasons for and nature of the trip. There is a 
Slight detour as they enter a brief discussion of funds 
available to graduate students at the university to help 


underwrite the expense of conferences. D then returns to the 
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Original topic and sums his perceptions of the city in the 
first utterance of the selected fragment, "Washington, D.C., 
is a sick place, man." 

Following this fragment, C and D go on to a more 
detailed discussion of what D describes as the "Sick" and 
"crazy" situation of Blacks and Whites in Washington. 
Throughout this portion of the text, D emphasizes the 
poverty of the Blacks and the racial Bee a enation they 
must endure. There is a long exposition on occupations and 
housing conditions of Blacks in the area. D observes that 
the effects of these circumstances mark both Black and White 
popusationss Henconcludes;yclosing off topic: "They*reasick.. 
They're all crazy there! The Whites have nothin' to do with 
the Blacks, the Blacks have nothin' to do with the Whites; 
and they all hate each other!" C rounds off D's comments 
wrtnsacconclusioneofshercowny, "Oh? God, sthat's really 
depressing," and launches a new topic. 

This fragment was chosen for the multitude of 
synchronies in evidence throughout its duration. It is a 
fragment populated with instances of both intra- and 
inter-personal synchrony. Voice and movement interweave, 
occurring together in smooth, closely timed sequence. D 
establishes the rhythm for this portion of the text with his 
initial utterance, and the voices and movements of both 
interactants follow it in time as they work at developing 
the new topic. During this fragment it is argued that C and 


Dare “in rapport." They are moving through time together. 
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Both work at creating and organising the shared text. 


6.2.1 Sound and Movement Clusters 

Just prior to this fragment, D establishes eye contact 
with C. He has been justifying the expense of the Washington 
Pere, ecescuibamg the “nice: little: vacation” he got out of 
it. AS he closes off that topic with "Who cares?", he breaks 
eye contact, lowering his head and looking down toward the 
table top. With "But anyhow," the utterance which 
immediately precedes this fragment, D brings his head up and 
toward C until he is facing her directly. He makes eye 
contact here, and maintains it through his first utterance, 
the "sick place" utterance. C breaks eye contact. She looks 
down as she begins the next utterance. There is no further 
eye contact in this fragment. During the final two or three 
O0.i-seconds, there is a pause in C's speech-with-movement 
Stream, where D raises his head to look at her, but C does 
not re-establish eye contact. 

As the fragment begins, D 1S sitting forward in the 
chair, leaning on the table. His arms lie flat on the table 
top, right hand on top of left. He has turned and raised his 
heacduso that che 2s facing C. Cers@steting back in her chair, 
leaning on her left elbow which, in turn, is resting on the 
left arm of her chair. Her upper body is inclined to the 
left, toward D. C's right arm remains extended to the table, 
Bight wand On itable top, holding sher coffee cup. C 1s ‘not 


facing D directly. Her head is turned slightly so that she 
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1s able to see and be seen by him without seeming to 


"contront™ him head-on. 


6.2.2 Text of the Selected Fragment 


Dis Ca 
Washington D.C. 
Bora sick place, 


man Te knows 

What did I read. 
(whistle) What did I just read? 
itn ae 

Leesan ei. 


a Sick place. 
Inner city of Whites. 


(Note: Utterances on the same line are produced at the same 
time, coincidentally. Each new line, then, indicates the 
next utterance in the sequence.) 
Example VI.1 
"Washington, D.C. is a sick place, man" 
Example VI.1la 
D's head and hand movement "go with" the movement of 
the fundamental frequency of utterance. Direction and extent 
of head movement literally follow the rising and falling S 
shapes of the intonation contour as revealed in the 
mingograph traces. There is coordination as fine as the 
level of the syllable. As the transcription indicates, C, in 
contrast, is relatively motionless during this segment. She 
makes only one discernable head movement, a brief lateral 
shift (5 to 6), and a few motions with her hands. What 
movement there is, though, also "goes with” the fundamental 
frequency of utterance. 
Washington--The first syllables here coincide with 


lateral and vertical head movements, respectively, executed 
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Plate 6.2--Mingograph and Movement Traces: Example VI.la 
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byeDe(ietor2: 3 to 7). The audio Signal is relatively weak 
here; D is quite far from the microphone. As a result the 
mingograph trace is not very cleantand'it*is difficult to 
determine the fundamental frequency for the utterance. In 
one instance, however, transcription of head movement and 
the mingograph trace indicate that the downward motion of 
the fundamental frequency at the end of the first syllable 
(£3 to 4) parallels, going with the direction of the 
movement of D's head at that time. D's hands remain on the 
table through this portion of the text. His right hand 
obscures much of the left, particularly that point between 
“the index and middle fingers, used in the present study as a 
reference point for the transcription of hand movement. D is 
moving the fingers of his right hand along the top of his 
left throughout the segment. In colloquial terms he might be 
Said to be stroking the back of his left hand. His right 
hand moves with each new syllable. Furthermore, although 
both head and hand may be described aS moving in time with 
utterance, they are not exactly coincident and coetaneous 
movements. D's right hand, for example, continues to move 
through the "hesitation" in head movement noted in the 
Puansernspt2oneas aD gutters o”..ceshings ss” e(Shtor9y 

C moves coetaneously with D's "Washington." C brings 
her right hand up and around the handle of her coffee mug as 
D produces the word (R3 to R8). At the same time she shifts 
her left hand horizontally along the table top (L2 to L8), 


and makes the very small lateral head movement (5 to 6) 
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noted above. 

D2Gs, Dhesesaremtwoivery distinet, elearly)enuaciated 
syllables. Subjectively, they sound slightly emphasized, but 
although that impression fits well with the accompanying 
movement there iS no available meaSurement to corroborate 
102 The fundamental frequency arches slightly through "D." 
GiT0°to 14),cand) rises quickly to effectaymore! prominent 
arch throughy"Ce™ €£110to 13). D's head»=moves downewith "Di" 
(10 to 11). Head and fundamental frequency execute parallel, 
coincident movements. Longer head and hand movements in this 
bit of the text occur coetaneously with the longer fall of 
the fundamental frequency to "C." Specifically, D's head 
G@oestacnoss=right fandsup=leftuwith "Cv" (14 to 3). tots 
right hand continues the stroking motion, effecting what 
look on the video tape to be more pronounced movements as 
the fundamental frequency falls. 

C also moves with the fundamental frequency of 
utterance here. On "C.", right hand movement imitates the 
airection ofsmotion ofvthexsfundamental, goingowith prt. k¢ 
brings her right hand down to rest on the table, retaining 
her hold on the handle of her coffee cup (R12 to R14). Her 
left hand makes a series of right-left-right movements 
through this, changing direction with the fundamental 
frequency of "C." 

There is a Similar coincidence of sound and motion 
BUringmeissas? @ls@leftlhand changesudinvechion wrth,the 


production of each word syllable (L12 to L16). 
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Sick Place--are long, drawn-out and emphatic word 
syllables. D's head movement is strong, and definite. Head 
movement seems emphatically to punctuate the utterance with 
a kind of kinesic grammar. D brings his head down on each of 
the stressed syllables. Head movement is more pronounced on 
the latter syllable, "place," and exactly parallels the 
down-up motion of the fundamental frequency contour (f21 to 
25). Longer movements occur with the emphatic pulse of each 
syllable. Finally, it is perhaps important to note that 
there are three 0.1-Second pauses or hesitations in the 
movement of D's hand during "sick place." Movement following 
each pause tends to be longer, as if to arrive at the same 
point in time as the hand(s) would have got to had there 
been no interruption in the flow of the motion. 

C continues to effect small hand movements in time with 
fundamental frequency. With "sick," C moves her right hand 
up the handle of her cup (R18 to R19). She initiates the 
upward motion of her right hand precisely as the fundamental 
frequency peaks and reverses direction. "Place" is marked by 
two motions of her right hand: as the utterance begins (R20 
to R21), C moves her right hand down along the handle of her 
cup; and, as D brings the fundamental frequency down, she 
brings her hand up the cup handle once again (R23 to R24). 
Right hand movement changes direction with the fundamental 
frequency. 


The final word/syllable of D's utterance, "man," is 


barely audible, largely obscured on the audio-tape by C's 
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quick "I know." It seems safe to assume that the mingograph 
trace here (f26 to 30) marks C's utterance: hers is the 
louder and stronger, and 1s more clearly reproduced by the 
audio recording equipment. From the mingograph trace it is 
apparent that C enters the discussion on the last beat, 
ie. in timeywithy the ir hychmveseabiiched by D's utterance. 
This and subsequent utterances demonstrate that she has 
taken on the established rhythm of the text. Of especial 
import for the present study is the fact that C's utterance 
occurs with D's, entering within 0.1i-second of the 


inveration: of rhis "man." 


I know. What did I read. What did I just read? 

Pema. ERA ea atop a Stl ae eat CT lalate ) 

Example VI.1b 

In the instant between D's and her own utterance, C 
breaks eye contact, looking downward to the table top and 
her hands. Although there is no further eye contact, the 
segment is marked by striking examples of coincidental and 
coetaneous clusters of sound and motion. C and D move and 
speak in time with one another, with the rhythm of the 
fundamental frequency of utterance. 

I know--C begins the head movement that goes with this 
utterance almost half a second before the utterance itself 
is produced. She begins a nodding motion as D produces 
"place," and continues the motion to within 0.2-second of 


the completion of her utterance (28). Coinstantaneously with 


D's completion of "place," C effects a horizontal left to 
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Plate 6.3--Mingograph and Movement Traces 
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right movement with her right hand, shifting away from the 
handle of her cup (R25 to R27). This hand movement turns 
down-right precisely as she rounds off "I know" (R27 to 
Rebye Atnthessame time,’ She raiseswand) lowers’ her left hand 
(L28 to L30). These left hand movements parallel the rise 
ands falisoGeathepintonationwcontour G£274to1 30) 

There is a moment of silence between utterances. In 
that moment C makes a horizontal, left to right head shift 
(29 to 32), and coincidental, coetaneous down-right, 
left-across right hand motion (R30 to R32). 

What did I just read--is marked by a number of 
Simultaneous events in both aural and visual modes. "What" 
has an arching fundamental frequency (£32 to 34) that takes 
up the trajectory where it would have got to had there been 
no Silence, and loops it over the top. "Did I" has a 
relatively "flat" intonation contour but continues the 
downward movement (£34 to 37). The mingograph trace 
indicates a “hiccup” in the fundamental frequency contour 
where "I" is heard on the tape (£36-37). On "read" the 
fundamental frequency describes a complete arch through the 
first part of this-word-syllable, then turns to move upward 
again into the silence marking completion of the utterance 
(£38 to 40). The entire sentence iS accompanied by a 
congregation of movements. Specifically, C looks up toward 
the ceiling (32): raises her head, tilting it back (32 to 
37); plants her right hand on the table, fingers spread and 


arched (R32 to R36); and shifts her left hand across-left 
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(sO Teo 37) This rcomplex is accomplished -in one swift; 
continuous confluence of sound and motion. The eyes flick 
up; the head lifts and tilts; the utterance is voiced; the 
right hand comes down; the left hand shifts. It all happens 
as one, at once. 

D is part of this as well. He moves in time with C. As 
She lifts her head, leaning it back, D's head describes a 
pattern that may be likened to an "X" in a three-sided box, 
open on the left (32 to 37). He begins at the bottom left 
corner, moving up-right along the diagonal and left across 
the top as the fundamental frequency arches through "what"; 
Slips down-right along the second diagonal and proceeds up 
the right side, sliding back down the diagonal to the point 
of origin with "did I." At the same time, D's right hand 
moves quickly across to the right and up, following the rise 
and fall of the fundamental frequency. 

Pens when! read" + (iS 7mto.4Opmthat CeandsDubeginiguire 
obviously to move together in time. AS C moves along the 
vertical axis, Damoves along the horizontal. C and D. 
coinstantaneously initiate sequences of movement that go 
with the fundamental frequency of utterance and the movement 
Stathe otherklAseétherutterance begins) (37), © is vat sthe apex 
of the arc described by head movement. Through the utterance 
C moves her head down-left. The movement continues past the 
end of "read" into the next segment, where she places her 
left hand over her eyes (41-42). In the same motion, at the 


Same time, C moves both hands: she raises her left hand from 
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the table top toward her eyes (L37 to L41); and she shifts 
her right hand to the right, collapsing the hand palm down 
on the table top where it remains, motionless, for almost a 
full second. D meanwhile initiates a left to right lateral 
head swing (37 to 46). He lowers his head, tilting it 
forward, and, looking down toward the table, swings his head 
to the right. The movement of D's head describes a fluid, 
pendulum-like arc. Movement proceeds through "read" and on 
into the succeeding segment. It must be emphasized that 
these are all one motion; on the video screen they appear as 
a Single continuous flow of sound and motion. It all happens 
together, taking no more than three or four tenths of a 
second. Such fluid coincidence is difficult to reproduce in 
the description. 

Ovwproducés imost ‘of "what "did" just (read cfromi "behind" 
her left hand. She achieves her behind-the-hand position 
with “what" (41), and remains there, motionless, until the 
last word in the segment. The fundamental frequency of C's 
utterance and that of D's whistle are almost inextricably 
intertwined on the mingograph trace. It is possible, 
however, to disentangle the two sufficiently to provide a 
highly probable description of the fundamental frequency of 
each vocal production; that is, one that agrees with and 
appeals to what is heard on the audio tape. On "what" the 
fundamental frequency picks up from where it would have got 
to had there been no silence, and rises slightly through 


most of the syllable, falling just before the "t" (£40 to 
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41-42). The balance of the utterance has a fairly flat 
ecnvounssthereris alishigqhtarisedwith tardun (f£42atoe4se):, 
and Similar slight drop through "just" (£44 to 46-47). With 
"read" the fundamental frequency iS turned around carried up 
into the higher frequencies that here mark "question" 
G5267476t6850)-% 

D's whistle begins one tenth of a second before C's 
utterance. It appears to the ear the fundamental frequency 
of the whistle describes a long rising-falling arc. It is 
the mirror image of the arc described by the movement of D's 
head over the same time period. D's right hand moves with, 
"embroidering" with smaller movements the large head 
movement. (Right hand movement is down-left [R37 to R39], 
across-right [R39 to R40], back left and up [R40 to R43], 
and down again [R44 to R46], ending a little down and to the 
left of where movement began.) The stroking motion of his 
right hand ends here. D begins to ready for a major body 
shift (described in detail below.) As noted above, D looks 
down just as he begins to move his head through the lateral 
arc, and does not bring his gaze back up until very near the 
end of the fragment (80) when, in the silence of C'S pause, 
he swings his head up and brings his gaze to bear directly 
on her once again. (Exact direction of regard during this 
portion of the text is not noted here. The relative 
positioning of head and camera make it impossible to observe 


eyes and eye movement.) 
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It 1S interesting to note that the longer, larger 
movements of both interactants occur through the silence 
between C's utterances (38 to 41). 

As D's whistle ends, he begins to raise his head (46 to 
49), and moves his right hand forward and on to the table 
top (R46 to R49). These mark the preliminary stages of the 
major body shift that follows, and coincide with, in ceacn 
paralleling, the motion of the fundamental Bet ee of 
utterance produced here. As C utters "read" (£47 to 50), she 
begins to move out from behind her left hand (49 to 50). At 
this point C also commences a clockwise circular motion on 
the table top with her right hand (R49). She continues the 
movement, circling without stopping, for almost 2.5 seconds 
(R49 to R72), until she produces "inner city" and completes 
the state of play of which this movement seems to,.be an 
integral part. 

D's body shift carries on into the next set of 
utterances, extending through to the completion of "that's" 
(46 to 57). The body shift is indicated in the longer 
movement of hand and body on the transcription. D 
Straightens in his chair, sitting up to the right, and then 
comes back down towards the table and a position of 
"repose," arms resting on the table top. Head movement 
describes a large loop which reaches its apex in the centre 
of the silence between utterances (52 to 54). This movement 
occurs in time with the rhythmic pulse created by the melody 


of the text. D lifts his hands and shifts them along the 
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table top toward his body during this same time period (R49 
to R57). Movement and utterance are completed within 
0.1-second of one another. Finally, as C rounds up "read," D 
lifts his head up and to the right, looking away from C (48 
to 53). On the video tape he appears to flick his head up 
Peecasely as € moves out from behind her left hand and’ says 
"read. " 

Again, it is noteworthy that the longer, larger 
movements occur across and through the silence between 
utterances. 

what St. 2 .1a Sack place: 
ees Soe ters: inner city of Whites 
Example VI.1c 

This segment overlaps with and carries on from the 
previous. As well as demonstrating the arbitrary nature of 
the divide of the speech with movement stream into segments 
for the purpose of analysis, this segment provides further 
instances of complex coincident and coetaneous production of 
sound and movement within and between interactants. 

An important aspect of this segment occurs as it is 
begun: both interactants come in together after the silence 
between utterances. C's "it's a" comes in 0.1-second after 
Des that Ss." C'S utterance comes in diterally on top of 
D's. On the tape, listening to it in real time, she drowns 
him out almost completely. 

That's--As already noted, D is in the process of 
effecting a body shift as this series of utterances begins. 


He produces the softly spoken "that's" (£54 to 55) as he 
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Plate 6.4--Mingograph and Movement Traces: Example VI.1c 
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brings his head up to the right, across-left, and down (51 
foncS)@nThistiscther"flick"™ .desertbedeaboves:Theeare 
described by his head is almost identical in shape and 
duration to that of the fundamental frequency contour. Again 
it must be noted that a two-dimensional transcription of a 
Single point on the face is patently inadequate to the 
reality. In this instance the plot cannot properly indicate 
mclinatzon*or rotaeion.ofutheshead: snorscanseitmmark 
movement "into" or "out of" the screen. 

It's a--the fundamental frequency falls through "it's" 
Mes5etoes6n57)Nandequickly risesiagatnrthroughe"a"htfs6<57 
to 58). C is, also, completing a sequence of movements as 
this segment begins. During this utterance C comes out from 
behind her left hand, completing the movement, and rests 
left cheek on left hand (55 to 57). Once C achieves this 
position, left hand and head remain quite still for the 
balance of the segment. Any further movement is very small, 
almost unplottable. The plottable bits do, however, continue 
to move in time with the fundamental frequency of utterance. 
As the fundamental frequency falls on "place" (£63), for 
example, C moves down-left with it. 

Cistrightthandécontinuestthescarchlarsmotionuonrthe 
table top. And, once again, longer movement occurs through 
the silence between utterances (61 to 62). 

A sick place--the fundamental frequency rises slightly 
through "a" (£59), and continues across the "silence" marked 


on the mingograph trace to be taken up by "sick" (f£61-62). 
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(The "Silence" is perhaps the voiceless /s/ which, having no 
fundamental frequency, cannot be properly recorded with this 
trans pitchmeter-mingograph set-up.) The fundamental 
frequency continues to rise through "sick" and falls, 
tumbling: oversinsa double arch, throughs"place" (£62: to 
£66). While he produces this phrase, D inclines his head 
forward and brings it down (moving downward from the apex of 
the arc of the "flick"). In the end he is leaning forward, 
looking directly down toward the table top. These movements 
parallel the motion of the fundamental frequency. They are 
coincidental and congruous with it. Furthermore, the motion 
in both aural and visual modes terminates in the same 
0.1-second, with a pause. It is notable that D's hands 
remain virtually motionless during this portion of the text. 
They rest on the table and effect, as the transcription 
indicates (R58 to R66), only very small movements not 
immediately relatable to the movement of the fundamental 
frequency or other body movements. 

Chrfook isnguateistillidbring tChiswbit:.vThe paucitytof 
her movement has already been remarked upon, as have the 
pertinent movements of the constellation of head and left 
hand. Her right hand continues the clockwise circular 
motion. 

Inner city of Whites--C evidences a marked lack of 
physical movement during this utterance. It is atypical of 
her interaction style. There are small movements of the 


head/left hand combination, aS indicated by the box-like 
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formation of lines on the transcription (68 to 80), and two 

other movements that are of note. But that is all. D is more 
active. His hands remain relatively still (R66 to end), but 

there is no lack of head and body motion. 

GuStGprrorktovbhe initiation of “inner;" C stops the 
clockwise circular motion of her right hand (R65), and 
brings her hand down to rest OngthestablentopsnA tenth ofa 
second later, but still in the silence between utterances, C 
raises her right index finger and taps it once gently on the 
table (R66 to R68). 

Inner--the fundamental frequency is taken up and 
continues to rise through the first syllable, but falls 
mrroughethe hsecond stf£67-68 rtowsl)seWith “eity? the 
trajectory of the intonation contour is picked up across the 
Silence. Again, the fundamental frequency rises through the 
first syllable of the utterance, tumbling over and down with 
the second, completing the wave form (£72 to 74). Generally, 
the fundamental frequency may be said to rise in a double 
auchtthrough “inmertcity,™ fallbing offieonly ‘with ‘the last 
syllable produced. As C utters "inner city," She brings her 
right index finger back into her loosely closed fist (R69 to 
R72). Particularly when viewed on the video tape, in real 
time scale, this appears to be a motion sequence that goes 
with utterance, punctuating sound with movement. For the 
balance of the fragment, C's right hand remains motionless 
on the table top. C's head/left hand constellation executes 


several "small" movements through this portion of the text, 
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but they are too fine to be meaningfully transcribed here. 

D moves with C's "inner city," bringing his head up and 
to the left in time with the generally rising fundamental 
frequency of the utterance (66 to 75). He maintains a 
downward gaze throughout. 

Of whites--the fundamental frequency arcs up through 
the utterance, reaching the apogee with the long vowel of 
Bwnutes, (£77), and=dropping off rapidly at the end. Silence 
mebbemthe: final moments of the fragment (£80 to 87). C 
brings her gaze up as she produces "of." Her eyes flick 
toward the ceiling. Corresponding, coinstantaneous, head 
movement is a slight shift up-left and then right (71 to 
73). From this point in time to the end of the utterance and 
beyond the limits of this fragment of text, C 1S motionless. 
She appears on the video tape to be staring, fixating on a 
point in space at eye level and slightly to her rroht.aGds 
last movement of note is not recorded in the transcription, 
although it is obvious on the screen. It occurs with 
Swhites” and econsists ofa sidesto side (left, right ;ileft, 
right) flicker of her eyes. The movement seems to be part 
of, going with and adding dimension to, a later state of 
play--that delivered with the utterance "Surrounded by 


¥ 


Blacks and they're scared shitless," which immediately 
follows the fragment selected here. 

As C begins production of "of Whites," D begins a 
second body shift, but on a smaller scale than the previous. 


He moves his torso and shoulders up, forward, and over the 
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table. As evidenced in the the transcription, his head 
movement, up, across-left, and down-left (74 to 79), 
parallels the arc deScribed by the fundamentai frequency. 
Subsequent head movement consists of a loop up and around to 
the left (80 to 87). D brings his gaze to bear directly on C 
as he completes the loop, but C is still "Staring out into 
space" and, as noted above, does not re-establish eye 


eontact.. 


6.2.3 Sound and Movement Clusters: Interpretation 

This 1S a very rich fragment for the present 
investigation of synchrony. Throughout the fragment there 
are in evidence synchronies of all sorts: shared movements 
and timings, complex interweaving of melody, completion of 
utterance of one by the other, coincident and often 
coetaneous production of sound and motion both within and 
between interactants. Such intricate interlacing of speech 
and movement argues strongly for the notion of synchrony. As 
with all the examples, the above description, although 
detailed and lengthy, hardly begins to convey adequately the 
complexity of events as they happened. Transcription of a 
Single point on the face and one spot on each hand are not 
up to the detailed interplay of sound and motion within and 
between interactants that constituted the interaction "as it 
happened." 

In the following sections I interpret the events 


described from the point of view of the theory. I shall 
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argue that the constellations of sound and movement 
identified constitute evidence for the existence of inter- 
and intrapersonal synchrony in human communicative 
interaction, that intra- and interpersonal synchrony are in 
fact identifiable, definable, observable aspects of the 
communicative process. For each segment, then, the focus 
will be on those sound and movement clusters thought to 
provide evidence for the existence of synchrony in human 
interaction. 
"Washington, D.C.) 1S.a sick) place; man” 
Example VI.1la 

Washington--The fine integration of head and hand 
movement with fundamental frequency contour is taken as 
evidence for the validity of the notion of interpersonal 
synchrony. Such coordination between modalities is, in 
addition, thought to be the product of a single central 
patterning program in the brain. Movement and sound occur 
together in time; they begin and end coincidentally, within 
0.1-second of one another. The very small time frame does 
not allow for a feedback loop between visual and aural modes 
such as might be argued to account for the observed synergy. 
Nor can movement be considered an addendum, intended merely 
to embellish the semantic point of the lexical utterance. It 
all happens too quickly. Sound and motion are too finely 
integrated. They occur coincidentally and coetaneously, 
moving through states of instability to stability in time. 


Specifically, D moves his head down with the fundamental 
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frequency in "Wa... His right hand moves in time with the 
pulse of "Washing...". The analogy of a differential gear 
might be invoked. D's head and hand move in time with the 
utterance, but they do not always perform parallel, 
identical movements. For example, there 1S a momentary pause 
in the movement of D's head at "...shing..." that is not 
mirrored in either right hand movement or fundamental 
frequency of utterance. Sound and motion seem to be more 
adequately accounted for as variable aspects of the same 
thing, products of a single central patterning program in 
the brain. 

DsCy--The concise’ angular movement of 'D's head goes 
with the clear, precise (almost emphatic) enunciation of 
these word/syllables. Head movement parallels the motion of 
the fundamental frequency of "D." Longer, larger movements 
of head and hand occur with the falling fundamental 
frequency through "C." Both aural and visual modes thus move 
together to a point of stability in time. These data are 
also thought to provide support for the notion of 
intrapersonal synchrony. 

Sick place, man--D moves his head with the fundamental 
frequency as he produces this bit of utterance, using 
physical movement to emphasize and mark what is already, at 
the same time, marked by the falling fundamental frequency, 
tone and amplitude of voice. More pronounced movements of 
head and hand go with the falling fundamental frequency of 


each syllable/word. This simultaneous congruence of sound 
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and motion within an interactant is argued to be evidence of 
intrapersonal synchrony in action. All modalities of the 
system, D, appear to be moving together in time and through 
time. In addition, the longer hand movements that seem to 
move to "catch up" what has been lost in momentary pauses 
would seem to add support for the concomitant argument for a 
Single central patterning program in the brain as generator 
(or regulator) or the speech with movement stream. 

The argument for interpersonal synchrony, and 
coincidentally, for the notion of interaction as a single 
system in evolution of which interactants are nodes, 
organising and organised centres, 1S thought to receive 
Support from the fact of C'S movement in time with D's 
utterance to such an extent and fine degree of coordination 
that they can only be described as "Synchronous." It is 
thought that she is immersed in the evolving model to the 
point that she is taking the timing of her own cognitive 
processes, including actions, from rhythms impinging on her 
senses, D's utterance. Her movements imitate the direction 
of motion of the intonation contour. She moves with 
utterance at moments of emphasis, whether that emphasis is 
indicated by volume or falling fundamental frequency. And 
she follows along in time with the verbal text to point(s) 
of momentary stability in time. Of note are the movements of 
her right hand along the handle of her coffee cup. This 
series of movements parallels the motion of the fundamental 
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fesang, talling, anda pausing with it. 

C's "I know" comes at precisely the same time as, in 
perfect rhythm and harmony with, and literally on top of D's 
"man." On the mingograph trace her utterance is virtually 
indistinguishable from D's, even though the fundamental 
frequency of her voice is much higher than his. She matches 
the established rhythm and melody perfectly. Such 
Simultaneous production of sound between interactants is 
argued to strongly support the notion of interpersonal 
synchrony. Synchrony seems to account most accurately and 
adequately for the coincidences observed. Both C and D 
appear to be at some level aware of the fundamental 
frequency of voice and the rhythm it establishes (or is 
evidence of) in utterance, in interaction, and they use that 
knowledge. In this case they enter the conversation at 
precisely the same moment in time and in the same place of 
mene trajectory of the -rntonat ronalecontours  Frqure ‘601 trs a 
representation of this portion of the text in standard 


Western muSic notation. 


I know. What did I read. What did I just read? 
ema) CWE Ie So a ar ier ) 
Example VI.1b 
I know--There are numerous instances of what is 
interpreted as intrapersonal synchrony during this utterance 
as well. There is close coordination of movement and 


fundamental frequency within C to a degree that obviates 


claims of a stimulus-response model as generating source. Of 
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Figure 6.1--Musical Notation of "Sick place, man" 
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particular note are the downward movements of both right and 
left hand that go and stop with the falling intonation 
contour of "know." 

What did I read--The simultaneous occurrence of C's 
utterance with a complex of movement is thought to 
constitute striking evidence of intrapersonal synchrony. It 
is a remarkable sequence. Everything happens together. The 
intonation contour describes a complete sine wave figure; 
the right hand comes down and is planted on the table; the 
bead 1S5.raised and tilted back; the eyes, flick up;,the) left 
hand shifts. It is all over in less than half a second. 
There is not time for a feedback mechanism to operate. C 
does it all at once. It is the coincidental and coetaneous 
Nature of this manifestation of sound and movement that is 
argued to be intra personal synchrony. Such coincidence 
across modalities within one interactant is also thought to 
be the manifestation of a plan that is parceled out through 


the various sensory modalities via a single central 
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patterning program. 

D takes full part in this synchronous activity. D moves 
with C. As C lifts her head, tilting it back, D moves his 
head through a series of box-like movements. D also moves 
with the fundamental frequency of utterance. In particular, 
D's head and hand parallel the rise and fall of the 
fundamental frequency through "What did I." The simultaneous 
manifestation of sound and movement between Ae oe naneat 
taken as evidence of interpersonal synchrony. To repeat, it 
is argued that D is in fact immersed in the shared text, 
taking the timing of his own cognitive processes from the 
rhythms impinging on his senses; that is, C's utterances. 

It is with "read" that C and D begin very obviously to 
move together, coincidentally and coetaneously, in time. He 
moves along the horizontal axis precisely as C moves along, 
the vertical axis. As C shifts her right hand and brings her 
head and left hand toward one another (in the end placing 
her left hand over her eyes), D begins the lateral swing of 
his head. (This head movement continues through the silence 
between utterances, on into the succeeding segment.) C and D 
move together through this. Furthermore, the movement of 
both goes with the fundamental frequency of utterance, 
following not only the direction of motion, but the pulse or 
beat of utterance. C and D seem to "take off" with the 
falling fundamental frequency in "read" and follow it on up. 
It is a "Symphony" of sound and motion, one that is thought 


to provide a formidable array of evidence for the notion of 
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interpersonal synchrony. (The events in and around this 
utterance stream are in fact the reason that this fragment 
was initially chosen for micro analysis.) 

C and D continue their "dance" through the silence 
between utterances, going with the implied trajectory of the 
imtonation contour across the silence. Their movement is 
described below. In terms of the intonation contour, D 
catches with his whistle the rising fundamental frequency 
from "what did I read" at the point to where it would have 
got had there been no silence, and begins to bring it down 
through the falling S shape at the same time as C begins her 
next utterance. It, too, turns the intonation contour over 
and down. The whole is a joint production, and is argued to 
strongly support the notion of interpersonal synchrony in 
interaction. Figure 6.2 1S an attempt to represent this in 
Standard Western muSic notation. It is possible to present 
the shared rhythm of this "dance" of conversation, the 
rhythm created or evidenced by the fundamental frequency of 
utterance. 

What did I just read--This segment carries on from the 
previous, overlapping with it. There is manifest evidence of 
Synchronies of all kinds here. Most apparent are the 
instances of what are here interpreted as interpersonal 
synchrony. C and D come in together after silence and 
continue to move and speak together in time through the 
segment. D's whistle comes in 0.1 second before C's 


utterance. C brings her head down to her left hand, covers 
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Figure 6.2--Musical Notation of "What did I read" 
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her eyes, and produces "What did I just read" at the same 
time as D looks down, whistles, and completes the lateral 
swing of his head. It all happens in one fluid rush of sound 
and motion, persisting over almost a full second. It is this 
constellation of coincident coetaneous sound and movement 
that is here argued to be interpersonal synchrony in 
interaction. The temporal sequencing between interactants is 
too fine and too detailed to be the product of a 
stimulus-response type or feedback model. There is no time. 
The sound and movement are generated by both interactants, 
together in time. On the video screen C and D appear as 
partners in an intricate, precisely-timed and well-rehearsed 
dance. But this dance iS spontaneous; they create it as they 
go, in time with a melody, and rhythm, that they themselves 
must create (and in this case it is accomplished without eye 
contact). The aural and visual modes of both work to create 
the shared text. They move and speak coinstantaneously, 


beginning, ending, shifting movement and utterance within 
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0.1 second of each other. 

Small movements of both interactants also seem to be 
co-patterned, made manifest in time with and as part of the 
melody of the text. As C produces "read" and pulls out from 
behind her left hand, D lifts his head up slightly and to 
the right. It is here that he makes what I have termed the 
flick of his head.'? C and D move with each other here, 
going with and paralleling the motion of the fundamental 
frequency. These coincidences of sound and movement are 
interpreted as evidence of interpersonal synchrony. C and D 
are seen aS proceeding together in and through time. 

(Whistle...)--D's whistle describes an arc in the 
mingograph trace of fundamental frequency that is the mirror 
image of the arc described by his head through the same time 
period. Right hand movement also goes with, generally 
paralleling, the direction of the motion of the fundamental 
frequency. Movement also seems to go with the rhythm of 
utterance. That rhythm is represented in the rhythmic 
transcription of this portion Of the texti im) Figure 6:2. .1In 
addition, as he begins the lateral movement of his head, D 
shifts his gaze downward. This simultaneous manifestation of 
sound and movement within an interactant is argued to be an 
instance of intrapersonal synchrony in action. 

What did i just read=-C achieves her behind-the-hand 


position with "what." She moves out and up from behind her 


'2Tt must be remembered that due to the mass of the object 
involved, this movement is must slower and more ponderous 
than a comparable movement of the hand or eye. 
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hand with "read," the movement going with the rising 
fundamental frequency. At the same time, C begins the 
clockwise circular motion with her right hand on the table 
top. These coincidences of sound and movement are here 
interpreted as evidence of intrapersonal synchrony. 
Pticcums, 00. a Sick ‘place. 
Re s.a The. poe. inner city of Whites 
Example VI.1c 

That's--With the completion of this word/syllable D 
accomplishes the large body shift undertaken with the last 
word of the previous segment (i.e., "read"). The coincident 
coetaneous nature of the arc described by the movement of 
D's head and the fundamental frequency through time argues 
strongly for the concept of intrapersonal synchrony. It 
happens far too quickly and with far too much precision to 
be the product of a feedback loop between modalities, or 
worse yet, an accident. 

It's a--C moves with the fundamental frequency of her 
utterance, completing the up-right motion that carries her 
out from behind her left hand as the fundamental frequency 
meses through "its," and settling, tett cheek on lett hand, 


Ww 


as the fundamental frequency Slips down through "a." It is 
argued that these coincidences of sound and movement 
constitute evidence for the existence of intrapersonal 
Synchrony in interaction. 

The simultaneous coming in together after silence in 


evidence as this segment begins is thought to be an example 


of interpersonal synchrony. C and D come in together, within 
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0.1 second of one another, following the pause of silence 
Maat, Succeeds’ Ss C's “what did b gust read.” Both 
interactants seem to be aware of an underlying rhythm or 
beat, and they enter simultaneously on that beat. Listening 
to the tape (at real time speed) it sounds as though both 
utterances come at the same time, Gist) DEses a” drowning: out 
Doe that Ss. g The ensuing utterence;) Dos) "a stck place,” 
Carries on from C's interruption without missing a stroke. D 
catches the trajectory of the fundamental frequency contour 
and picks up the beat, exactly as it should be, as it would 
have been without the intrusion of C's utterance. It 1s 
proposed that this is in large part due to the fact that C's 
utterance itself occurs on the beat, and follows the 
projected trajectory of the fundamental frequency so 
completely. Using standard Western muSical notation, it 
might be possible to represent the beat, or rhythm, of the 
eAcConation Contour through this tportion of the text) and 
Magurero,o Ts an attempt to-do so; 

A sick place--D rounds off this utterance with a 
descending S-shaped intonation contour. The intonation curve 
is produced coincidentally and coetaneously with a small 
body shift that consists of a forward and down movement of 
head and shoulders. In the silence that marks the completion 
of his utterance, he pauses for roughly 0.1 second, ceasing 
all motion. These simultaneous occurrences are here 
interpreted as manifest examples of intrapersonal synchrony. 


Once again, the time frame and precision of movement and 
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Figure 6.3--Musical Notation of "That's a sick place" 
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utterance production argue for the adequacy of the notion of 
synchrony. 

Inter personal synchrony through this portion of the 
text is thought to be evident in the congruence of motions 
effected by the fundamental frequency, and C. As the 
fundamental frequency falls through "place," C's left hand 
configuration moves down briefly, in time with the 
fundamental frequency. 

Inner city--The fact that this utterance is produced as 
C stops the circular motion of her right hand and gently 
taps the table top with her right index finger is thought to 
support the notion of intrapersonal synchrony in 
interaction. These movements occur with, and as integral 
parts of, the state of play being delivered with their 
occurrence. It is further proposed that they are most 
adequately and accurately portrayed as synchronous 
manifestations of a single central patterning program in the 
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D's head movement here goes with the fundamental 
frequency of C's utterance, paralleling its movement. Such 
coincidence, such congruence of sound and motion between 
interactants is here interpreted as interpersonal synchrony. 

Of Whites--C looks up quickly, eyes darting toward the 
ceiling, head shifting, as she begins this utterance. The 
timing and direction of her movements match those of the 
Puraatichtad ssrequeneye D also moves with the fundamental 
frequency. He effects a small body shift that parallels the 
rise and fall of the fundamental frequency contour. The 
former coincidence of sound and motion 1s interpreted as 
evidence of intrapersonal synchrony; the latter of 


interpersonal synchrony. 


6.3 Example 2. 

This 11.4-second fragment of text occurs roughly twenty 
minutes into a conversation between two males, D and E. They 
are talking about a questionnaire which D had wanted to 
inclhude® in his’ PALDY dissertation tproject. tis clear’that 
D wanted the questionnaire because he felt it was necessary 
to the satisfy the demands of "academia," not because it was 
imperative to his research. The topic begins after a lengthy 
discussion about the thesis versus the non-thesis route to a 
masters degree in their department. D and E talk at some 
length about a particular project that had been recently 
Submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements of a 


non-thesis M.Ed. The project was apparently excellent, 
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considered "better than some Ph.D. theses we've had in this 
department." Mention of the department's evaluation of the 
project leads to discussion of the departmental evaluation 
of E's own M.Ed. thesis and the question "What is a thesis 
supposed to be?". D responds with a brief statement of the 
thesis requirements of the group with which he works in the 
department. 

This discussion of "theses" leads directly into the 
topic of the questionnaire. D leads off: "Did I complain to 
you already about, uh, trying to do my questionnaire?". D 
"complains" that his committee has vetoed the idea of the 
questionnaire. They will allow him to do it if he wants to, 
Duty, waccordingstoab;, they _tnsrstethat) the@questionnaire is 
basically "dumb." They argue that D will get "much richer" 
data from interviews. D expresses Surprise that the 
committee has taken such a strong stand. They do not want 
the questionnaire even aS an appendix, for statistical 
corroboration of other findings. D iS not Sure that 
completely excluding the questionnaire is such a wise move. 
He maintains that "traditional standards" and expectations 
in the sociology of education, and the common knowledge that 
"it's easier to get a job if you can do that statistics 
stuff" would seem to argue for the inclusion of the 
Questionnaire somewhere in his dissertation. 

E shares D's surprise at the committee's position and 
wonders at the wisdom of their decision. He 1s prepared to 


admit that the questionnaire is "dumb" and of no real value 
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to the argument of the dissertation, but he argues that "you 
need it" or "you leave yourself open to attack" on the 
grounds of lack of any "real strong evidence” from the 
"empirical point of view." As the fragment begins, D is in 
the process of adding a new dimension to the argument for 
the questionnaire. He contends that "that 
questionnaire--could get me a. . ." and the fragment is 
self-explanatory from there. 

The text following this fragment carries on the 
discussion of the merits of D's questionnaire. E 1s not 
convinced that D ought to omit the questionnaire altogether. 
He argues that, if nothing else, the questionnaire will 
serve to demonstrate the inadequacy of the 
gquestionnaire/statistics methodology for this type of 
research. Such a finding, he suggests, iS important in and 
of itself, and has serious implications for much of the 
educational research at present underway in the Department 
of Education. D concurs, but then admits that his committee 
has more or less "convinced" him. And, because the 
questionnaire would be more work right now, he is prepared 
to restrict himself to the interview methodology and leave 
the questionnaire and statistical manipulation as something 
he can do in the future. He is resigned if not satisfied. 

E is not convinced, but seems willing to let the topic 
Go. He seroundstiteohft witheaclong ~ndidrawnyout” Dedonm't 
know," and launches the new topic: "Well, you're gonna be 


finished by the end of this year, eh?". 
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The following fragment evidences numerous instances of 
both inter- and intrapersonal synchrony. In particular the 
four to five seconds in the middle of the fragment manifest 
a complex interweaving of sound and motion whose intricacy 
almost defies description: the "dance" must be seen and 
heard to be really appreciated. As in the first example, it 
is argued that the interactants are "in rapport" here. They 
are thought to be immersed in the evolving text, at work 
developing topic together. D establishes the basic rhythm 
Pore this fragment of text with his initial string of 
utterances. And the movement and utterance of both follow it 


in time, 


6.3.1 Text of the Selected Fragment 


Ds BE 
...could get me a Master's 

or even a Ph.D. depending on 

wnat I-buitt-<around<irt.. 


In Ed. Psych. And depending on where 
your dvdr t 

In Ed. Psych. [snap] siotlMuecOlneyeS 

Any 

time Yuh 
Yeah 

Here, aS a, aS a small Or Ed Admin even 


part of the thesis they 
G5n watt ttt ri 


(Note: utterances on the same line are produced at the same 
time, coincidentally. Each new line indicates the next 
utterance in the sequence.) 

Example VI.2 


Could get me a, a Master's--is accompanied by an 


intricate network of head, hand, and face movement. As the 


utterance begins, D and E are in eye contact. D is sitting 
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Plate 6.5--Mingograph and Movement Traces: Example VI.2 
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backani his char erightearmerestiang onthis chairotott 
camera), left hand raised, left forearm at roughly 45 
degrees, left elbow on chair. E is sitting forward, resting 
on his elbows, hands and forearms on the table. The way he 
has them placed, the right arm largely obscures the left, 
and this continues to be the case for most of this fragment. 
Movement goes with utterance throughout this small segment. 
D's movements are particularly obvious. The movement of his 
left hand is pronounced, and generally follows what might be 
described as an up-down "wagging" pattern (similar to that 
characteristic of the stereotypical "Now you listen here!" 
gesture of the hand). E is relatively motionless. What 
movement he does make, however, goes in time with the 
fundamental frequency of D's utterance. 

Could--The fundamental frequency rises through most of 
the word, reaching its apex and turning to fall as the word 
Phases 2aitoeS)niDisileft handémovestup, “anglaings to! the deft 
(L1 to L4). Head movement is confined more strictly to 
horizontal=verticaleaxestqoingstortheirightewands ups (1 to 
4). Although not parallel, head and hand movement is 
Simultaneous and follows the direction of motion of the 
fundamental frequency. 

E moves his head right and left horizontally through 
"could get me a." Here, the maximum displacement of E's head 
occurs at the same point as the fundamental frequency peaks 


(4). E makes no meaSurable hand movement. 
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Get_me a--Fundamental frequency arches through this, 
rising through "get," peaking in "me," and tumbling over and 
ewe tthtla™ *(f5-tov7-8).ieD's defteghand tradeshavubatge 37M" 
@omit (movesndown: (L5 to L6) andavipmstowthetright | (L6é<tonbs). 
Head movement describes a half square, moving up and to the 
left (5 to 8). Here, as with "could," head and hand movement 
occur coincidentally but proceed in opposite directions. 
And, the change in direction of motion of D's head, hand, 
and fundamental frequency is coinstantaneous. 

E, meanwhile, executes a right-left-right shift with 
his right hand that goes with D's utterance to the level of 
the syllable (R5 to R7). Each shift corresponds to and 
coincides with the production of a new syllable. 

A master's--The intonation curve takes up from where it 
would have got to had there been no silence. "A" (£8 to 10) 
is produced with a rising-falling fundamental frequency that 
follows an arching curve through time. "Master's" (f11 to 
14-15) evidences a Similar pattern: the fundamental 
frequency rises through the first syllable and falls on the 
second. D's left hand rises up with the fundamental 
frequency (L7 to L1i1). This movement is part of a series of 
Merk yoanotrons-aup (L7 to L8)+ down (b8 to L9)> up (9 to 
L11)--that seem to imitate the jerky, staccato articulation 
of "me a, a Mas...". D's head movement here is angular, 
Bracing ta icaphtah "Vv" ))(8oto. 13% across theascreen. iChange of 
direction is coincidental, within 0.1-second of the change 


of direction of the fundamental frequency. The complex of 
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movements that go with the production of "Master's" are of 
particular note. The transcription indicates that as he 
produces the first syllable, D moves his head abruptly, to 
the right and up (10 to 13). Head movement parallels the 
direction of motion of the fundamental frequency. At the 
Same time, in movements apparent on’ the video tape but not 
transcribable here, D opens his eyes wide and turns his head 
to the right. Succeeding motion of hand and head is exactly 
parallel,-moving downward (12 to” 13); and coincident, going 
with the direction of the fundamental frequency. 

E's head movement also goes with, paralleling, the 
intonation contour. He moves up and down-left through 
Emaster 's” (Sito 2). His right hand moves horizontally | 
mront-leftaraght,, through Wa” AReG7to R10)> Rohe, hand and 
fundamental frequency change direction coinstantaneously 
here, within 0.1-second of one another. 

In the silence between utterances, D's head moves 
Senaegntsdown | .Gi4 to. 16). Coincidentally 9D si left. hand 
executes an, up-down motion that, ‘going: from night to left 
across the screen, resembles a backwards "N" (L13 to L16). E 
moves his right hand slightly as well, shifting it up and 
then down (R14 to R16). 

Or even a Ph.D.--D and E continue on in much the same 
manner through here. There are no major body shifts. D's 
movement is the more pronounced and obvious. E is in fact 
motionless for most of the segment. Movement accompanies 


utterance. A notable series of events not plotted or 
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Plate 6.6--Mingograph and Movement Traces: Example VI 
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plottable on the movement charts begins as D utters the last 
syllable of this segment. E here begins tiny up and down 
movements of his head and eyes. This nodding continues for 
more than a full second, to the point of silence following 
"built around it" (£44). They are extremely small, precise 
movements, too small to register on the scale of movement 
employed in the present study. They apparently go with the 
fundamental frequency of utterance, and indicate E's 
agreement with what D is Saying. 

Or even--The fundamental frequency carries on from 
Bmaoter* Ss ehitecontinues totfallsthroughs"or™sand raises 
through "even", completing the S shape of the intonation 
curve (£17 to 22). D's head moves with the fundamental 
frequency, paralleling its changings. Specifically, head 


" 


movement proceeds across-left (17 to 18) with "or," and up 
B® pheeleft, thensdowncor’ "even" o618 tog21). Hiswleft hand 
deseribesaacstmitarimotion through this portion of the text. 
That is;ethe, left vhand moves up, and down-right (L17 to 
L21), changing directions with the fundamental frequency. 

E is motionless. 

A Ph.D--It is difficult to determine fundamental 
frequency of this utterance from the mingograph trace. The 
fundamental frequency would seem to rise to its maximum 


"W 


anclanudesand tbeqinato fabhb<during “a? (£22)si7Bhsbohett23 
to 28) carries the fundamental frequency through its 
downward swing and up over the top of the curve. Head and 


hand movements imitate the pattern of the fundamental 
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frequency, rising and falling with it. D moves his head 
eerocs-1ert and down) during "a" (21'to123)> and then up; 
aeross, ! ana down-left with "Ph.D." (€24)to#28).. The left shand 
Se tps across-righit and down to the deft on “a” (L22 ‘to L23), 
and moves across-right and up with "Ph.," slipping down 
encoun Dire. cicc.t0, L28,):. 

Depending on what I built around it--is marked by 
unique hand gestures. On the video tape, D appears actually 
to build something in the air in front of him as he produces 
"depending on what I built." Movement goes with speech. This 
segment also marks the first break in eye contact for the 
fragment. The break occurs as D constructs the "something" 
in front of him. His eyes shift away from E to the 
"Something" under construction. E, however, continues to 
look at D. Eye contact is re-established between them, then, 
at precisely the moment that D looks back up from his 
"completed construction." 

Once again, D owns the more pronounced movement in the 
interaction. E is relatively still, except for the very 
small, unchartable nodding movements described above, and 
the complex of movement which comes at the close of the 
segment. These, however, seem to anticipate and be part of 
the succeeding utterances. Description of them is thus 
thought to belong more properly to the following segment. 

Dependingron--Ft-s+diificultesronascertain the 
fundamental frequency of "depending." The mingograph trace 


is filled with extraneous noise and is particularly 
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Plate 6.7--Mingograph and Movement Traces: 
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Example VI.2-2 
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illegible. The fundamental frequency apparently climbs and 
purecmover,tbosbegineto driftedownethroughi"on® (£826 toeseie 
D's head movement here consists of a shift across to the 
right, down, and down-left (28 to 33). He moves down with 
the fundamental frequency. D's hands begin to come together 
during this portion of the text (in preparation for the 
"construction" that is to follow). His left hand describes 
anmarcedowntanditoetherright® (L238) to. L33)+ his right%hand 
starts up and to the left (R29 to R33). They "meet" and 
mewiril’einithe nexto0.dosecond; swith "whats"; before 
proceeding their separate ways. 

E produces a chartable nod at the apex of the 
intonation curve, moving precisely as the fundamental 
frequency begins to tumble down (31 to 33). 

What I built around it--The fundamental frequency 
arches through "what," rising and falling (£34 to 35). The 
regular wave-like pattern of the fundamental frequency 
Poncinues With 1 built,” rising and falling in steady 
rhythm (£36 to 38). During "around it" the fundamental 
frequency moves up and down through time almost 
onomatopoeically. The contour comes a "round" to round off 
the top of the fundamental frequency curve (f40 to 41) and 
moves down through "it" (£42 to 43), proceeding down to the 
Silence at the end of the utterance stream (f43 to 44). D 
breaks eye contact with E as he completes the "building" in 
front of him; as the fundamental frequency falls through 


Sbugica” With “what I built,” D*s head moves up and down in 
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a Sawstooth pattern, shifting from left: to right» across’ the 
screen (34 to 37). Head movement here parallels the rise and 
fall of the fundamental frequency. At the same time, with 
"built," D's right and left hands begin to depart the 
construction site, heading back to the areas from where they 
came. Specifically, his left hand moves up and left, 
slippping off camera (L35 to L38). Half a second later it 
re-enters the Eck an eee and,.coincidentally, with 0.1 
second of utterance, comes to rest ina forearm-vertical 
position (L42), elbow on the arm of his chair. D's right 
hand slips down-right to the table top (R35 to R43), and in 
the end--also coincidentally with utterance--achieves a 
position of rest, palm down, fingers extended, on the table. 

The latter portions of this segment are marked by small 
Side-to-side movements of D's head (38 to 43). Head movement 
reverses direction with the change in direction of the 
fundamental frequency. E is motionless once again. 

In Ed Psych 

And depending on where you did it 

Example VI.2a 

This segment is a maze of interwoven sound and 
movement. It is hard to know just where to begin the 
description. There are no clear-cut beginning and end 
points. The sound and movement do not cease; everything 
happens at once. D talks, E talks; D moves, E moves. 

E begins this segment 0.2-0.3 seconds before the pause 
taken as the end point of the previous segment. E sets about 


raising his head up and to the left, moving toward D, while 
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Example VI 


Plate 6.8--Mingograph and Movement Traces 
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D completes "around it." As E raises his head, his eyes open 
wide and he lifts his right hand, extending the index finger 
until he is literally pointing at D (R42 to R44). With the 
completion of D's utterance E reaches the apex of the arc 
described by his head movement and begins a long slide down 
Bouche leftyrtoward; orvcatrade(44ito 49), 

And depending--comes in within 0.1 second of the start 
of his slide and precedes D's "in" by roughly the same 
amount of time (£44 to 49). Fundamental frequency goes with, 
paralleling E's head movement, falling in two "bumps" 
through "depending" (£46 to 49). At the same time, as he 
slides down, E brings his right hand down to the right, 
toward D. Index finger extended, he continues to point at D 
(R44 to R49). Here again, the two-dimensional plot is 
patently lacking; a third dimension is needed to represent 
adequately hand movement "as it happened." 

In--D's utterance comes in within 0.1-second of E's 
initiation of "and depending." The fundamentals of the two 
are so intertwined as to make distinction on the mingograph 
trace almost impossible. However, from the audio tape, it 


sounds as though the sustained, almost flat portion of the 


W W 


Braceu(h45 tos47)) correspondsoto “nn: 
D moves very little during this. As noted below, his 
movements seem to "go with" E's utterance. Nevertheless, 
they also occur with "in." On the video screen it looks as 
though D«"tensées" his entire body forsassphit second; 


"Spitting out" the utterance as he releases the tension. 
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Less poetically, D moves his head to the right and up, away 
from E, with the latter's "and" (44 to 46), and comes back 
toward E in time with the falling contour of "depending" (48 
to 49). D's right hand hardly moves, remaining at rest, 
while the left is brought back toward his body, moving 
slightly downward in two stages with the falling intonation 
contour (points L45 to L50). 

Ed--seems to correspond to the generally rising 
fundamental frequency on the mingograph trace (£49 to 50). 
The upward movement documented here agrees with what the ear 
hears on the tape. D's right hand moves slightly up through 
the utterance (R49 to R50). Head movement, at this point, 
and for the most of the remainder of the segment, consists 
of short side-to-side movements interspersed with short 
pauses. Pauses seem to last 0.1 Second or less; movements 
have a duration that is usually twice as long. 

Psych--is a long drawn-out word/syllable, uttered over 
the last 0.7 second of the segment. It is impossible to 
attribute the fundamental frequency traces produced by the 
mingograph here to a specific interactant or utterance. The 
movement of the fundamental frequency documented in the 
mingograph traces may correspond to the articulation of E's 
wonswhere wou dident” (£50 to 5/7) Wbutmthe traceiasivery 
probably affected by the pitch variation the ear detects on 
the audio tape through "Psych." In addition, the mingograph 
record may in fact be the product of a summing process 


performed on the two acoustic signals by the trans 
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pitchmeter or the mingograph. However, it is possible to say 
that the fundamentals of both utterances move down as they 
approach the "silence" that marks the end of the segment 
(£58). D's head movement goes with this movement of the 
fundamental frequency : his head slips down and to the 
right. Because the intonation contour described by the 
mingograph trace seems to go better with what the ear hears 
as "on where you did it," the fundamental frequency will be 
described below. 

On where you did it--Overall the fundamental frequency 
describes a long arch, rising in two smaller arcs through 
"on" and "where," that peak at the completion of "where 
Meo0-5 iptoss4—55)), and falls off Lehrough “youldid iit 
(£54-55 to 57). E's head movement is angular, proceeding 
down and away from D during "on where" (50 to 54). E's eyes 
resume a more "normal" character here. At this time he also 
brings his right hand down and back in toward his body, 
curling the extended index finger in to his closed hand, and 
bringing his right forearm to rest against the left (R50 to 
R53). E is relatively still for the balance of his 
weEerance.£D iSalso. quite: stalls though: ayourdid s1t.2 

In Ed Psych [snap] Anytime 

In oh yes Yuh.Yeah Oh definitely 

Example VI.2b 

This segment, too, is such a complex interweaving of 
the sound and movement of both participants that it is very 
difficult to know where or how to begin the description. 


Words fail to convey adequately the complexity of the events 
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Plate 6.9--Mingograph and Movement Traces: 
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as they happened. Movement and utterance go together; they 
are one such separation, even, or perhaps especially, for 
the purposes of analysis does violence to the reality. E's 
non-word utterances, portrayed here as "in," "yuh," and 
"yeah" are particularly difficult to convey in a written 
text. So much depends on intonation, timbre, amplitude of 
voice, and the movement that goes with them. 

In Ed Psych...[snap]--The fundamental frequency is 
taken up at the point to where it would have got had there 
been no silence. It iS an emphatic utterance; D is repeating 
what he has just said. 

In--The fundamental frequency first rises slightly, 
catching the trajectory implied across the silence, and then 
falls (£58 to 60). D moves his head horizontally, left to 
nrontyathrough thetduration of Sthevutterance (58 tox61)* 
Both left and right hands are motionless, still in the 
"State of repose" achieved with the completion of the 
previous utterance. 

Ed--The fundamental frequency appears to arch through 
"ed" (£60 to 62). Toward the end of the word the fundamental 
frequency is obscured, altered by the interjection of E's 
"in" which also seems to have a rising fundamental frequency 
but at a much higher frequency. D brings his head up to the 
right with the fundamental frequency of his utterance, and, 
at the same time, begins a parallel, though extended, 
movement of his right hand (62). This hand motion marks the 


beginning of the sequence that is to culminate 0.5 second 
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later in the "snap" which comes upon completion of "psych." 

Psych--D takes up the fundamental frequency at the 
point to which it would have got had there been no 
"interruption" by E. The fundamental frequency describes a 
long arch through here (£63 to 66), peaking just before the 
utterance ends and slipping down toward the moment where D 
snaps his fingers (66). The "snap" is noise, and not 
recordable with the present system. D swings his head 
down-right and across through "psych" (63 to 66). Head 
movement goes with, changing direction coinstantaneously 
with the fundamental frequency. D's right hand continues its 
upward sweep to the "snap" (R63 to R65). 

[Snap!]--D's head and right hand both begin to move 
downward with the snap (66-67). D and E break eye contact 
Simultaneously at this point. D glances down and away from 
E, in the general direction of the snap, while E directs his 
gaze down to the table top in front of him. In the same 
Pistant D movesvhis left°hand: horizontally™torthe Lert 
(L66). 

In’.sohVyes=-E produces this at’ the same’ time’ as"D 
utters "In Ed Psych [snap]." It must be remembered that the 
description below applies to sound and motion that take 
place coincidentally and coetaneously with the sound and 
movement outlined above. 

In--This seems to be a partial word, an interjection, 
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the sound of which is most closely approximated by "in." The 


fundamental frequency arches through very high frequencies 
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with "in" (£62). As previously noted, this interjection 
trespasses, coming in on top of D's "Ed." E's head moves 
quickly up and to the right immediately prior to and with 
production of "in" (59 to 63). He draws away from D, moving 
back from the forward inclination that went with his (E's) 
previous utterance. E's left hand is still on the table, off 
camera and/or obscured by the right arm. His right hand 
begins moving with the onset of "in," travelling down to the 
right and off camera (R61 to R65)--eventually coming to rest 
on the table out of camera range. 

Oh yes--are two rather long and "melodious" 
vocalisations. That is, they come with a "multiple pitch" 
delivery. Although it iS not possible to separate the 
fundamental of these from that of D's utterance, listening 
to the audio tape, "oh" seems to follow the rising-falling 
pattern noted for "Psych" (£64 to 65), and "yes" seems to be 
found in the succeeding traces of an arching fundamental 
frequency contour (f66 to 68). E's head continues to move 
back and away from D here. Specifically, head movement 
proceeds across and down to the right (63 to 68). On the 
video screen, E's whole body appears to move forward-right, 
and down, going with the falling fundamental frequency. E's 
left hand comes on camera as E produces "yes," moving up and 
to the right--in toward the body (L65 to L67). 

Anytime--has a "rippling" fundamental frequency (£68 to 
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bit. Head movement goes with the overall shape of the 
fundamental frequency. D's head moves across to the left and 
Bpewsehprany. se" 0(685t5472) pecoming rdowndand itovthersight 
with the fundamental frequency of "time." D's head movement 
continues past the end of the utterance, and proceeds on 
Geunee shitting to ‘the left, toward EB (74 ‘to 75). It vs here, 
as he completes "anytime," that D brings his eyes up and 
re-eStablishes eye contact. D's right hand continues down 
from the apex reached with the snap of his fingers, slipping 
down-left. This motion carries on just beyond the end of the 
utterance, coming to rest on the table top 0.2 second after 
the completion of the utterance (68 to 75). D's left hand 
remains motionless throughout, maintained in the "forearm 
vertical" position described above. 

E also moves with D's "anytime." Head movement follows 
the contour of the fundamental frequency, moving up to the 
Pugh withrtanyeeats(68hto le); gsandatpeleft-and-downrwith 
"time" (71 to 73). The sharp sawtooth-like movement of E's 
head across the screen here (71 to 74) also goes well with 
his own "yuh." On the final rise of the sawtooth pattern 
(74) E brings his eyes up, in concert with D, establishes 
eye contact. Finally, E completes the move of his left hand 
in toward his body here. 

WuhszsissaubriefA staccato-hike “interjection that soccurs 
as D rounds off "anytime" (£72 to 74). The mingograph trace 
reveals a rising fundamental frequency that carries on from 


the previous (that is, D's) utterance. 
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Yeah--is uttered alone. D is silent. The fundamental 
frequency falls through the first syllable and rises with 
the second (£74 to 75-76). As he initiates the utterance E 
begins a long, arcing motion with his head. Specifically, he 
moves up and left. Both E's hands remain motionless through 
this. 

D's head movement, down-left (74 to 76), goes with the 
fundamental frequency of utterance. Head movement parallels 
the fundamental through "ye.." and changes direction 
precisely with the fundamental on "..ah." Tiny movements, 
like "nodding," embroider the larger movement. The smaller 
movements are evident on the video tape, but are too fine 
for transcription here. D's hands do not move. 

Oh definitely--The fundamental frequency arches through 
fom f77 to 78). With the first syllablewofl "“detinitely7 
the fundamental frequency continues to slip down a bit, but 
turns to arch through the last syllables of the utterance 
(£78 to 83). The larger arch of the last syllables is 
embroidered with smaller arches that apparently correspond 
to syllable production. 

E's head movement goes with the fundamental frequency 
of his utterance. In particular, head movement parallels the 
rise and fall of the intonation contour through "definitely" 
(78 to 83). Sound and movement peak--they reach the apex of 
their respective arcs and reverse direction--at the same 
point in time. There is a finer movement involving side to 


Side motion of the head that is obvious on the video tape 
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but 1s too small to be captured here. Impressionistically, 
the movement appears to go with syllable production. E lifts 
his right hand with the rising fundamental frequency of 
"oh." Right hand reaches maximum displacement with the 
fundamental frequency, at the centre of the utterance, and 
drops off camera with the falling fundamental frequency of 
thet word (R76 to R78). E's left hand moves up and right, 
part of a small body shift that is produced 
coinstantaneously with the initiation of "definitely" (L78 
to L80), and then drops through the last syllables of the 
word, again, with the fundamental frequency (L82 to L83). 
D is motionless. 
Here, aS a, aS a small part of the thesis 
they don’ tewant it in. 
Or Ed Admin even 
Example VI.2c 
This segment finishes the fragment, and rounds off 

topic. Only at the first is there the same degree of sound 
and movement interweave here that characterises the previous 
two segments. D speaks last. As he completes his utterance, 
he pauses, fixing E with his gaze. E looks back, and they 
share what might be described as a "look of disbelief." And 
there is a pause: each realises that the other has realised 
Ematethesother- realised that. .6.toranvsinfinite regress..1t 
is one of Mair's "timeless moments." Lasting perhaps 0.2 
second, it stops the text. Then E shakes his head in 
disbelief, D recommences his shift to a more upright 


position in his chair, and the text continues. 
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Example 


Plate 6.10--Mingograph and Movement Traces: 
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D breaks eye contact as he produces "here" (83). The 
transcription indicates only that he moves his head to the 
right, away from E. From the video tape, however, it is 
apparent that D turns his head to the right as he moves, 
shifting his gaze away from E to a spot somewhere in front 
Cee ine( Diss continues to look at D> but D does not 
re-establish eye contact until very near the end of the 
fragment. It is not possible ae determine precisely when eye 
contact 1s re-established; D's glasses shade his eyes, 
hiding the direction of his regard. From head and body 
position and movement it is apparent, though, that D has 
re-established eye contact as the fragment ends and he and E 
enter into the "timeless moment" described above. 

Here, aS a, aS a--While "here" is heard on the tape, 
the mingograph trace documents a fundamental frequency that 
Eisesicandeftal bs .arching (through ithe «word (G£83 ytow85) »hThe 
trace; where “as: ajpwas-a" lis heardi:descends with ‘a)"bump" (a 
enon nirysingatall png half-circlekethrough pas” e(£86782) sand 


" 


turns to climb through a double hump curve with "a, as a" 
(£87 to 90-91) to the brief silence preceding "small." As 
before, it is difficult to attribute the mingograph trace to 
Gamarticularhutterancé -throughsthis part iof. the text. 
Attribution, then, is somewhat tentative, representing a 
best possible choice from available data. From the audio 
tape it seems that the high fundamental frequencies recorded 


here belong to D's "here." It is an emphatic utterance, 
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high frequencies here, the "pitch excursion," in fact 
represents D's attempt to regain or to maintain topic 
control. He goes "over the top" to get said what he wants 
said. This description goes well with what happens on the 
tapes. D does ride over E to complete his argument and round 
be tithhe) topics 

D's head movement goes with the overall shape of the 
intonation contour through "here, aS a, as a." Head movement 
parallels the rise and fall of the fundamental. 
Specifically, his head moves up to the right and down with 
"here" (83 to 84). There is a brief pause, and the downward 
movement continues with "as a" (85 to 88). "As a" is 
accompanied by a short movement upward (89). 

D gesticulates a good deal throughout this segment. It 
is during this particular section however, that he initiates 
the movement sequence which culminates slightly more than .5 
second later in the complex gesture that goes with, and 
perhaps virtually constructs, a "Small part of the thesis" 
(at chest height, in the area directly in front of him). In 
particular, D's left hand veers sharply down and to the 
right with "here" (L83 to L85) and climbs almost as sharply 
backinp mosithe Vette through! "as a,” (LSS ito L887). The second 
"as a" coincides with a quick "V" movement of the left hand 
(L88 to L90). The apex of the final stroke of the "V" falls 
over through a long arching motion which continues down 
through to the completion of "small part" (L91 to L95). D's 


left hand changes direction coincidentally with each change 
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of direction of the fundamental frequency. 

D's right hand goes with the fundamental frequency as 
exactly as his left. His right hand sweeps up quickly, 
angling Stoithe right piwithwvtherée™ (RB3NtoURS5S)* There Mista 
smaller downward-right motion with "as a" (R85 to R87) that 
is immediately reversed in a sharp upward-left gesture (R87 
to R88). The second "as a" occurs with this gesture. The 
gesture continues on into the long angular swooping motion 
down toward the table with which the right hand closes off 
the segment. 

OreEd Admin; “even--occurs “in concert “with D"s 
utterance. D and E speak together, in time (rhythm) and in 
harmony (melody). They begin their respective utterances 
within 0.2 second of one another. D's precede's E's 
Slightly; D seems to anticipate the beat a bit. (On the 
tape, judging from the emphasis and tone of his voice, D is 
determined to get his utterance in before E can enter with 
his.) "Or Ed Admin, even" follows the intonation contour 
described above for "Here, aS a, aS a." The fundamental 
frequency rises through "or" (£83 to 84), descends with a 
founp Yithrough Bd sade." (£84 to 87); and climbs *dgain swith 
Permiun Pteven" OFS nate 690-9 1)... 

E's head movement proceeds down-left through "or Ed" 
(83 to 85). Having moved back and up, away from D, during 
"oh definitely," E now moves forward and down, toward D. The 
small side-to-side movements of E's head going with "oh 


definitely" continue through this shift forward and down. 
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Brsoterttwhandeas tuckedsingltowardents bodystatadies on 
the table in a closed fist position for the balance of the 
fragment. 

E's right hand gestures with the utterance. The shape 
of the movement parallels the general shape of the 
BoLonatsaonecontoure rising: andufalling with it (R8S8rtofRs9). 
As he completes his utterance, his right hand slips down, 
off camera. 

D and E move and speak simultaneously through this 
portion» ofsthes texts 

Small part--has a sustained, relatively flat 
fundamental frequency contour (£92 to 96). The fundamental 
frequency rises slightly with "sma..." and falls a bit 
thuoughiftebi.art) "Sbutc for) the: most-partysnsamaintaanednat 
the level at which the utterance began. D's head movement 
consists of side-to-side (right to left) motions during 
"small" (91 to 93), followed by a pause and a downward 
movement that goes with the falling fundamental frequency of 
"Dart" (94 to 96). As already noted, D's hands describe two 
long arcs through "small part.” The arc of the left hand 
ends+with>-atethe Samestime’as}). "pant™saisecompletéedyw(L96). 
Downward motion ceases here. His left hand begins to move up 
and to the left (L96 to L97). 

D's right hand changes direction 0.1 second after the 
left (R97). Right hand movement effects an upward motion, 


veers left, and tumbles down off camera (R97 to R98). 
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E moves with the fundamental frequency of utterance 
here, as well. E's head angles down to the right through the 
utterance (91 to 96). This is a generally smooth, sweeping 
motion, broken at the end by a small "tick" up which 
Gsincidesmwithathercomplet ion tofmthet/t/ cof h" part (96) (mAs 
D begins "small," E's right hand comes back on camera (R93), 
moving up to the left in three stages or plateaux. The first 
coincides with "small," the second with "of," and the third 
with "the" (R93, R96, R97, respectively). E's right hand 
comes to rest at this last point and is motionless for the 
balance of the segment. 

Of the thesis--the intonation contour describes a 
complete sine wave here. "Of"--the fundamental frequency 
rises slightly (£96 to 97); "the"-- fundamental frequency 
dips a bit (£97 to 98); "thesis"--the fundamental frequency 
dips in a more pronounced fashion, and rises as the words 
end (£99 to 100). D makes a series of short head movements 
down “andito tthe Deft ithrough «this partvof ‘the ‘text +(96 to 
101). The general flow and direction of the movement is 
interrupted briefly by a "bump" up, which occurs on the 
first syllable of "thesis" (99). D's hands angle downward, 
sweeping off camera toward the arms of his chair. This 
movement is part of the preparation for a major position 
shift--he straightens up and sits forward in his chair--that 
occurs immediately after the completion of this fragment. 
Specifically, D's left hand climbs sharply through "of" (L95 


to L97), swerves right and down with "the" (L97 to L98), and 
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veers left off camera through "thesis" (L98 on). His right 
hand swoops down to the right, slipping off camera much more 
quickly than the left hand (R97 on). 

E 1s quite still through this part of the text. There 
is only one transcribable movement: E dips his head slightly 
with "of the” (96 to 98). Head movement parallels the rise 
and fall of the fundamental frequency. But from "of the" to 
the end of the fragment (and beyond) there is no further 
discernable movement by E. 

They don't want it in--With this utterance D rounds off 
topic, and coincidentally, completes the fragment. 

They tdon'tt==pickssup’the trajectory gofinthe \fundamental 
frequency aS it carries on across the instant of silence 
after "thesis." The fundamental frequency rises slightly on 
"they" (£101 to 102), then tumbles over and down through 
"don't" (£102 to 105). D's head movement traces what looks 
like an awkward "W" on its side, shifting down-left, 
acnoss=right, sdowny and upstoatherrights( 101 .t0nt04). 

Want it--the fundamental frequency continues to fall a 
breqchrough!thelfirst opart: of "wantyr abut bottoms .out within 
0.2 second (£105 to 107-108). Through the balance of "want 
it" the fundamental frequency varies little, maintaining a 
eonstantehirequencyato."in"s(£10274108%to 1095110). ethere ,is 
an animated section of the mingograph trace here that 
apparently goes with the "noisy" consonants of "don't want" 
(£104 to 105). The fundamental frequency rises and falls 


dramatically for a bit, and then comes up to achieve the 
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"Maintenance" frequency for the phrase. 

D's head movement is equally animated through this 
Poucponeof the *textwscontinuingtonttromithéelarge "W," D's 
head describes a large arc that follows the rising and 
falling motion of the fundamental frequency. The larger 
movement is embroidered with small side-to-side movements 
that, although apparent in real time on the video tape, are 
too fine for transcription here. Specifically, transcribed 
head movement proceeds up to the right (103 to 104), swerves 
Up=left—0105. 68106) } wandethenscomées ydownstonthenlefe C107 
65) 108). 

in=sthis, the final word in the fragment, is an 
extended, "multi-tonal" utterance. Pitch variations are 
apparent even to the ear. The fundamental frequency arches 
through, rising with the vowel, sweeping down on the 
Sustained /n/, and coming to rest in silence as D "freezes," 
caught in the timeless moment. D's head movement parallels 
the movement of the fundamental frequency, rising and 
falling: in time with it (109 to111).. dust after the 
fragment ends, D "flips" his head up and toward E. It is a 
short, quick movement that carries on the implied trajectory 
of the intonation contour. It is here that D locks gaze with 
E and becomes "enrapt," moving into the timeless moment, the 


shared realisation described above. 
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6.3.2 Sound and Movement Clusters--Interpretation 

This rather lengthy fragment is an important one for 
the present investigation of synchrony in natural 
conversation. The fragment is filled with examples of 
coincident, coetaneous manifestations of sound and movement, 
Eostancesnofawhatharegherexintenpreted asesynchrony ght 1s 
all there, on the tapes. The middle sections of the 
fragment, where D and E talk together, at the same time as 
and on top of one another, are particularly appealing. 
During these one or two seconds everything happens literally 
at once and in time with the fundamental frequency of 
uUBtLerance. 

There is a mass of data here. In the manner begun in 
the first fragment, I shall deal with segments separately. 
Interpretation will take off from the point of view of the 
model. I shall argue that the selected instances of 
Simultaneously occurring speech and movement within and 
between interactants in fact constitute evidence for the 
existence of both intra and interpersonal synchrony as 
observable, identifiable, and definable events in the 
process of human communication. 

Could get me a, a Master's or even a Ph.D. 

depending on what I built around it 
Example VI.2d 

Could get me a"--The simultaneous movement of D's head 
and hand, and the movement of both in time with the 
fundamental frequency of utterance is here taken as evidence 


of intra personal synchrony in action. Further, such 
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synchronous production of sound and motion within an 
interactant is thought to be the product of a single central 
patterning program in the brain. Of particular note in this 
utterance are the coinstantaneous changes in direction of 
head, hands and fundamental frequency, and, the parallel 
movement of all through time. The very small time frame and 
fine detail of integration argue strongly for the notion of 
synchrony, obviating claims for a feedback loop or a 
modified stimulus-response model as generating source for 
the sound and movement complexes. There is also the 
"wagging" motion of D's left hand. An obvious movement 
sequence, it takes on a "Semantic” aspect in the 
interaction. More properly, it forms an integral part of the 
state of play being delivered with its occurrence. 

That E moves in time with D's utterance 1S argued to 
Support the notion of interpersonal synchrony. It is the 
precise nature of the timing of his movements with D's 
utterance that argues for synchrony. With regard to head 
movement, for example, E achieves his farthest excursion 
from "home base" at the same time as the fundamental 
frequency peaks. A tenth of a second later, E begins to 
shift his right hand back and forth in time with the 
fundamental frequency of utterance, going with it to the 
level of syllable production. Thismrtoom us arguednéo 
constitute interpersonal synchrony in interaction. 

A Master's--D moves with his utterance. The coincidence 


of sound and motion within a single interactant is 
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interpreted as intrapersonal synchrony. Specifically, D's 
left hand parallels the movement of the rising fundamental 
frequency through "a," and, on a larger scale, imitates with 
jerky head and hand motions the staccato articulation of "me 
a, a Master's." Furthermore, in a separate movement 
sequence, D's head changes direction of motion 
coinstantaneously with the change of direction of the 
fundamental frequency. Again, movement follows utterance 
much too quickly and with too much precision to be part, the 
product, of a feedback system. 

The complex movement of head, hand, and eyes produced 
with "Master's" is an outstanding example of what is here 
taken to be intrapersonal synchrony. It iS a Simultaneous, 
multimodal production. D's head shifts back and turns to the 
right; his eyes widen; his left hand gestures; the word is 
uttered. The time frame and degree of integration of the two 
modalities argue against the _stimulus-response model as 
generating source. The notion of intrapersonal synchrony, 
Simultaneous manifestation of sound and motion through a 
Single central patterning program in the brain, would seem 
to account most adequately and accurately for what is 
perceived. Sound and movement occur together, as one, 
integral parts of the state of play being delivered with 
their occurrence. D's subsequent motions of head and hand, 
paralleling not only one another but the movement of the 
fundamental frequency, are taken as further evidence of 


intrapersonal synchrony in this portion of the text. 
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E moves with D, and with the fundamental frequency of 
utterance. There iS conspicuous coordination between the two 
that is beyond the level of fortuitous coincidence. The 
Simultaneous manifestation of sound and motion between 
interactants is intepreted as interpersonal synchrony. E's 
right hand moves with the fundamental frequency of "a," 
changing direction precisely in time with the fundamental 
frequency. His head movement parallels, going with, the 
movement of the fundamental frequency through "Master's." 

The silence between utterances--that is, between 
"Master's" and "or even"--presents a graphic precision of 
movement between D and E. They initiate movement together, 
within 0.1 second of one another. Again, the time frame and 
precise integration of modalities argue strongly for the 
concept of synchrony. 

Or even the Ph.D.--D's head and left hand describe 
trajectories which are coincidental and congruent with that 
of the fundamental frequency contour through "or even a 
Ph.D." Sound and movement proceed together through and in 
time. They are thought to be the product of a single central 
patterning program in the brain and are here taken as 
evidence of intrapersonal synchrony. 

Depending on what I built around it--The hand gestures 
which accompany this utterance have been described as a 
"Construction": the hands appear to be building something 
around the questionnaire as D produces the utterance about 


it. The coincidence of sound and motion is argued to 
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strongly support the concept of intrapersonal synchrony. 
Sound and movement, the visual and aural modes, are working 
together to deliver the state of play; hand movement is not 
merely an addendum to, or an illustrator of, what is being 
said. The very small time frame involved does not allow for 
such attribution. Furthermore, D's hands move coincidentally 
and coetaneously with both head movement and intonation 
Sontour. 

D's head movements follow the trajectory of the 
fundamental frequency through "on what I built around it." 
Sound and movement peak and reverse directions 
coinstantaneously. Sound and movement also cease 
Simultaneously. Within 0.1 second, D completes his utterance 
and brings his hands down to rest on the table top. This 
close imitation of aural and visual modes within one 
interactant is interpreted aS intrapersonal synchrony, and 
is, in addition, thought to be the multimodal product of a 
Single central patterning program in the brain. Finally, it 
is interesting to note that D's production of "around it" 
has a fundamental frequency that in fact does come up and 
"around it." That the fundamental frequency takes on the 
onomatopoeic character may constitute further evidence of 
intrapersonal synchrony, but there is not enough data to 


tell. For now, then, it remains a remarkable coincidence of 
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sound and meaning. 


In Ed Psych 
And depending on where you did it 
Example VI.2a 

D and E "come in" together here. This simultaneous 
initiation of utterance is interpreted as evidence of 
interpersonal synchrony. The sharing and interweave of 
speech rhythms through the duration of the utterance is 
taken to be a manifestation of interpersonal synchrony on a 
grander scale. Both interactants move and speak together, 
and, it 1s argued, in time to an underlying supra-individual 
"beat." Figure 6.4 is a demonstration, using standard 
Mes eri muSstc Notation, ‘or the rhythm of this portwon of the 
text in which D and E vocalize together. 

The movements of both D and E also go with the 
fundamental frequency, proceeding in and through time with 
the melodic pulse of utterance created by the S-shaped falls 
of the fundamental frequency. The coincidence of sound and 
motion within and between interactants 1s interpreted as 
synchrony as well. Indeed this entire segment is argued to 
be complex manifestation of the several and various forms of 
synchrony. 

In--D freezes momentarily and "unleashes" the 
utterance. The "explosion" produces sound and movement, 
although much of the latter is too fine to be transcribed 
here. The tiny explosion of sound and movement in one 


interactant is argued to constitute evidence of 
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Figure 6.4--Musical Notation of "And depending.." 
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intrapersonal synchrony, and is further thought to be the 
product of a single central patterning program in the brain. 
And depending--E begins a complex of movement just 
prior to this utterance. He raises his head and right hand, 
leans forward, and opens his eyes wide. The complex of 
movement goes with the fundamental frequency contour of D's 
utterance. That is, E initiates the upward motion of his 
head as the fundamental frequency rises through "around it." 
Precisely as D completes the utterance, E reaches the apex 
of the arc described by the movement of his head. Such 
coincident, coetaneous production of sound and motion 
between interactants is taken as evidence of interpersonal 
synchrony in action. The precise integration of modalities 
between persons and the very small time frame demand 
explication in terms other than those proposed by a 
stimulus-response model. It is far too quick and too 


detailed to be thus explained. 
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Mair's model proposes that a falling fundamental 
frequency delivers the immediate state of play of which it 
1S a part to a stable state (from which the interaction may 
take new direction). It might be argued, then, that the 
falling fundamental frequency of "around it" cues E's 
Sequence of movements. Although a fascinating possibility, 
such speculation is beyond the scope of the present study. 
However, it 1S argued that the smooth sequencing of events 
and fine interlace of repartee may be taken as evidence of 
Pycerpersonal’synchrony in@actYon erin ‘addi tionpert “is 
proposed that the synchronous co-patterning of sound and 
movement among interactants suggests that they should be 
considered as nodes of a sSupra-individual system in 
evolution. 

E brings his head down and toward D, raising his right 
hand to point at him (D), as he (E) produces "and 
depending." The arc described by the fundamental frequency 
and the movement of E's head follow each other down. This 
coincidental realisation of sound and movement within an 
interactant is thought to support the notion of 
intrapersonal synchrony. 

Throughout this segment, utterance and movement 
overlap, interweave, and come in on top of one another. It 
is therefore not always possible to attribute the mingograph 
record of fundamental frequency to a specific individual 
with any degree of certainty. The uncertainty affects 


primarily interpretation of an event as intra- or 
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interpersonal synchrony. As a result, in the discussion that 
follows, "type" of synchrony is not always specified or 
specifiable. "Synchrony" will be employed as the general 
term in these instances. 

Ed--Through "Ed" there is a generally rising 
fundamental frequency, accompanied by an upward motion of 
D's right hand. The coincidence of audio and visual events 
is interpreted as evidence of synchrony. 

Psych--In the final 0.1 second of this utterance, 
fundamental frequency slips downward into silence. D lowers 
his head slightly in time with the falling fundamental 
frequency. That the two modalities change direction 
Simultaneously is taken aS an indication of synchrony. 

On where you did it--The fundamental frequency 
describes a long arc through here, peaking in "where," and 
falling over through the remainder of the phrase. As the 
fundamental falls both D and E become quite still, assuming 
positions of repose. From the point of view of the theory, 
this simultaneous diminution of arousal of both interactants 
in time with the falling S shape of the intonation contour 
is interpreted as marking an instance of synchrony; that is, 
the shared, synchronous realisation of the stable state of 
affairs that comes with the completion of the downward slope 
Ofethe intonationrecontour, and often, “asein thisscase, 


accompanies harmonious topic conclusion. With the present 
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example, there is, at best, a momentary stability. 


In Ed Psych [snap] Anytime 
In oh yes Yuh.Yeah Oh definitely 
Example VI.2b 

This segment is much like the previous in that it is 
composed of a more or less continuous series of instances of 
Simultaneous and coetaneous sound and movement within and 
between interactants--what are here interpreted as the 
several and various forms of synchrony. There is more 
contrapuntal interweave of aural and visual modes here, 
though. D and E tend to come in right on top of one another 
less frequently. Movement and voice tend to fade in and out 
with less overlap. This "smooth sequencing of repartee" 
between interactants 15S strongly indicative of interpersonal 
synchrony in action. It iS proposed that interactants are 
moving through time in time with one another, with the 
Supra-individual rhythm which they have themselves 
negotiated and/or created. Again, the rhythm is demonstrable 
With Western music notation, as in Figure 6.5. 

In--D executes a left-right horizontal movement of his 
head here. It occurs at and in the same time as his 
utterance. This simultaneous manifestation of speech and 
movement within one interactant iS argued to Support the 
notion of intrapersonal synchrony. Further, it is proposed 
to be the product of a single central patterning system in 


the brain. 
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Figure 6.5--Musical Notation of "In Ed Psych [snap]" 


2 oe eo © ee | @(e) 
In Ed. Psych snap! A ny | time. 


a ae —_3—_ma__ a> Sew eae oe 
Ponisi Ecuital Sean ly eapetey al 
@oe@ @ & eo @ e e @@ @ 
WS 
In Oh yes. Yuh Yeah Oh definitely 


Ed--D brings his head up-right and begins an upward 
sweep with his right hand as he produces "Ed." These 
coinstantaneous movements go with, paralleling the direction 
of movement of the fundamental frequency. As before, the 
coincidental nature of the production of sound and movement 
in one individual is thought to support the notion of 
intrapersonal synchrony. 

Psych--D's head swing down-right and across goes with 
the fundamental frequency. Furthermore, sound and movement 
change direction Simultaneously, in the same 0.1 second. 
That the motions are coincident and parallel is argued to be 
evidence of intrapersonal synchrony in interaction. At the 
Same time, such close coordination of sound and motion 
argues strongly for the notion of a single central 
patterning program in the brain as "Source" for the sound 
and movement. Time constraints and detail of coordination 
between modalities are such that more traditional 


explanations based on the feedback model are simply 
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inadequate. 

[Snap]--The moment of the snap itself is one in which 
sound occurs simultaneously with the movements of D's head, 
hand, and eye. This coinstantaneous production of sound and 
motion is interpreted as intrapersonal synchrony. D and E 
break eye contact Simultaneously with the sound of the snap. 
Both look down and away. It all happens in the rush of sound 
and motion. It is the precise integration of, between, 
interactants and sensory modalities within a very small time 
frame--0.1 second--that argues so strongly for the notion of 
synchrony. 

In--EB"s “rn crs van ‘explosive «utterance. (it ‘has *avhigh 
fundamental frequency and is accompanied by a coincidence of 
sudden movements. As E produces "in" his head and whole body 
shift quickly up and away from D. At the same time he moves 
his right hand down toward the table top. There is a flash 
of eyes--E appears to look closely at D. It is all over in 
an instant. It is an emphatic, jerky, complex of motion that 
goes well with the range and contour of the fundamental 
frequency. This coincidence of sound and motion within an 
interactant is interpreted as intrapersonal synchrony. 


W 


Evifireezes tfore®an ‘instant vimmediately tafiter rie" athe 
text continues. On the video tape it looks as though E is 
Stmuckiwith ithe realisation of what *D thas sjustisaidjyvand is 
about to say again--or perhaps he (E) is about to add more 


new information to the discussion. Regardless, it is 


apparent that E does grasp the meaning of D's utterance long 
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beroreritpishcomplete.«Fromithis point=-from Saying “in"+75 
begins to nod, motioning his agreement with what D is saying 
as the utterance proceeds. Such communal cognitive 
processing suggests Synchrony and, further, hints that 
interactants may be considered as moving together in and 
through time, nodes of a single system in evolution. 

Oh yes--this is a long utterance accompanied by and 
occurring with a smooth arcing motion of head and body. 
Physical motion goes to the right and down at the same time 
as the intonation contour drops. The intensity of E's 
utterance, judged from the audio recording, is matched by 
the emphatic nature of the gestures with which he produces 
it. The coincident, congruent nature of this complex of 
sound and motion is interpreted as intrapersonal synchrony. 

Anytime--The simultaneous and corresponding movements 
of D's head and fundamental frequency through here are 
argued to constitute intrapersonal synchrony in action. The 
agreement of shape and directionality of sound and movement 
are the keys. 

Interpersonal synchrony is argued to be evident in the 
coincidental and congruent character of the motion of E's 
head and the fundamental frequency. That is, E makes a 
series of small head movements that go with the movement of 
the fundamental frequency of D's utterance. Sound and 
movement shift through time together. 

Yuh, Yeah--E inserts "yuh" into the interaction in time 


SoS 


with D's "anytime." He matches fundamental frequency as 
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well. From the audio tape, it is also apparent that the two 
utterances round off simultaneously, within 0.1 second of 
one another. The model proposes that D and E are using an 
awareness of the underlying rhythm of beat of interaction to 
perform appropriate interactive behaviours--in this case 
they close off utterance coinstantaneously. Such smooth 
production of coincident, coetaneous events between 
interactants is interpreted as interpersonal synchrony. That 
D and E simultaneously seek and re-establish eye contact 
during this utterance is taken as further evidence. of 
interpersonal synchrony. D and E move together, in concert, 
here. 

With the initiation of "yeah," E moves his head upward, 
beginning a long arcing motion. His head movement goes very 
nicely with, paralleling the rising fundamental frequency 
with which the utterance ends. D's head movement also goes 
with the fundamental frequency of E's "yeah." His head first 
parallels and then changes direction coinstantaneously with 
(within 0.1 second of) the fundamental frequency. D,E and 
the fundamental frequency move as one through this. The 
coincidence of speech and movement within and between 
interactants is argued to be in fact evidence of intra and 
interpersonal synchrony in interaction. 

Oh definitely--This utterance is accompanied by several 
sets of movement that are interpreted as intrapersonal 
synchrony, manifestations of a single central patterning 


program in the brain. First, the arc described by the motion 
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of B's head is coincident and congruent with that of the 
fundamental frequency contour. Second, the finer 
side-to-side motion of E's head, although too fine for 
transcription here, is thought to be synchronous with the 
fundamental frequency of utterance down to the level of the 
syllable. Third, E raises his right hand with the rising 
fundamental frequency of "oh." Both hand and voice reach the 
apex of their respective trajectories at the same point in 
time, dropping off together. Finally hand motion (both 
hands) is directed down with the falling fundamental 
frequency through "definitely." 
There is nothing that could be interpreted as 
interpersonal synchrony here. D is silent and motionless. 
Here, aS a, aS a small part of the thesis 
hheygedongtiwentoit in. 
Or Ed A-d-min_ even 
Example VI.2c 
The first moments of this segment continue the 
intricate interlace of sound and movement. Emanating from 
both participants, the coincident, coetaneous production of 
sound and movement strongly support the notion of synchrony. 
Following the initial burst of activity, the segment is 
relatively quiet. D speaks alone, and there is not much 
movement. It is proposed that during the latter portions of 
this segment, E has given over control to D, allowing him 
the opportunity to round off topic and complete this section 
of the text. D takes the opportunity and succeeds in style. 


The success of his venture is evident in the "timeless 
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moment," the shared realisation to infinite regress, with 
which this fragment ends. 

At the conclusion of his utterance, D completes the 
argument, Summarizing their complaint about the decision of 
D's dissertation committee. As he finishes the cognitive 
model, D brings the intonation contour down through a 
falling S shape, rendering the physical model stable. He 
brings E with him to the same cognitive place at the same 
point in time. D has done it; they are there, together in 
time. 

Here, aS a, aS a and or Ed Admin, even--These begin and 
end within 0.1 second of one another. This simultaneous 
initiation of utterance, coming in together, 1s taken to be 
a manifestation of interpersonal synchrony in action. D and 
E move and speak in time with one another, following a 
Supra-individual "beat." Head and hand movement of both goes 
with the melody, and thus the rhythm,_of the fundamental 
frequency of utterance. The melodic divide of utterance is 
reproduced in the mingograph traces. Figure 6.6 approximates 
the rhythmic divide of utterance of this sequence in Western 
music notation. 

Here , rasta, as a--D's head movement tracestan are that 
imitates the general shape of the fundamental frequency 
contour through this utterance, rising and falling with it. 
More specifically, head movement and the fundamental 


frequency change direction coinstantaneously on two separate 


occasions: first as the fundamental frequency peaks in 
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Figure 6.6--Musical Notation of "Here, as a..." 
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definitely. Or Ed Ad fmin even. 


"here"; and second, as the fundamental frequency bottoms out 
in "as a." D's hand movement goes with the fundamental 
frequency even more exactly. Both left and right hands 
change direction coincidentally with each and every peak, 
positive and negative, of the fundamental frequency. It is a 
detailed congruence of sound and motion. Furthermore, there 
is a coincident initiation of movement and utterance "here." 
The complicated series of gestures that accompany/go with a 
later portion of text, “small part," originate here, 
precisely as D begins "here." Finally, with all this, it is 
in this 0.1 second that D breaks eye contact, shifting his 
gaze to his right and away from E. The entire constellation 
of coincident, coetaneous sound and movement is interpreted 
as intrapersonal synchrony. 


Or Ed Admin, even--E executives a forward and down 
movement of head and body as the fundamental frequency 
travels down through "Ed Ad...". His right hand gestures 


with the utterance. The direction of motion is the same for 
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hand and fundamental frequency movement. The precise 
integration of modalities that is evident in these events is 
argued to support the notion of intrapersonal synchrony. 

Small part--As the fundamental frequency falls on 
",.rt," D effects a downward head movement. Hand movement 
also proceed downward, falling with the fundamental 
Prequency (throughe*part." Head fandsahand echange: direct ion 
abruptly, reversing precisely as the utterance ends. What is 
more, during articulation D's hands make gestures that are 
thought to go with utterance in that they form part of the 
State being delivered with their occurrence. D twirls and 
Spins his hands, performing movements which appear to 
construct a virtual "small part" of the thesis directly in 
Sronteof eh im: 

E moves with the intonation contour here, as well. His 
right hand moves upward in time with the rising fundamental 
frequency of "small." He interrupts a smooth down-right arc 


1 


Seanrsehead With an upward "j1tter," gjust.as “part” is 
completed. The close integration of the movement of one with 
the utterance of the other is argued to provide evidence in 
support of the notion of interpersonal synchrony. 

Of the thesis--E dips his head slightly, moving in time 
with and imitating the direction of the fundamental 
frequency of D's speech. That the movement in aural and 
visual modes is coincident and congruent between 


interactants is thought to exemplify interpersonal 


synchrony. 
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They don't want it in--There is no evidence of 


interpersonal synchrony during this portion of the text. E 
does not move or speak. He remains motionless and silent, 
looking at D. There are, however, instances of what is 
interpreted aS intrapersonal synchrony. D moves with his 
utterance. Head movement describes a large arc, following 
the overall rise and fall the fundamental frequency. More 
specifically, the fundamental frequency falls abruptly with 
"don't" and rises quickly through "want." D's head parallels 
these smaller up-down motions of the fundamental frequency 
as well, going with them in time. At the same time, D shakes 
his head from side to side, apparently manifesting with and 
in motion the negative meaning of his words. The final word 
of the fragment, "in," provides a last instance of what is 
interpreted as intrapersonal synchrony. Head and fundamental 


frequency slip down through time together into silence. 


6.4 Example 3 

This 8.4-second fragment of text occurs approximately 
five minutes into the recorded portion of a conversation 
between two females, C and L. They have not seen each other 
for some time, and they are bringing each other up to date 
on their respective activities during the past weeks. As the 
tape begins, C is outlining her new morning routine. Almost 
as an aside she explains that, for a number of reasons, 
dropping her daughter off at the babysitter's in Highlands 


(a district in Edmonton) tends to intrude on her university 
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work schedule. Talk turns to discussion of favourite areas 
of the city. C and L compare notes on most preferred areas. 
C admits that although she considers the area in which she 
now lives to be "really neat," she prefers Highlands. L 
agrees with C's choice of neighborhood. L herself lives in 
Highlands area and remarks that she has always found it to 
be one of her favourite areas in Edmonton. | 

There follows a more detailed comparison bterhe area 
where C lives with the Highlands area. This comparison in 
turn leads into a discussion of the type of schools found in 
these areas. L observes that although the area along Ada 
Boulevard and 111th Avenue may be a relatively exclusive 
area, the schools in Highlands are presented with students 
from various social and economic backgrounds, in large part 
because of the "feed-in" from other parts of the Highlands 
area, many of which are lower income. L remarks that the mix 
does not seem to be at all deleterious for those involved: 
"Lit] didn't seem to bother us when we were goin' to 
school." C agrees, and then wonders aloud if she has ever 
been a replacement teacher at Highlands Junior High. She 
concludes that she is confusing Highiands and another 
school, a vocational junior high, with a similar name. 

As the selected fragment begins, C is relating the 
antics perpetrated by some of the students at the vocational 
junior high of interest when C worked there as a substitute 
teacher. C remembers that she had been told that she wasn't 


Supposed to be rough on the kids, so she was not, at first. 
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The students showed their appreciation by pulling a clever 
prank: they turned the clock ahead one half hour and got out 
of school a half hour early. After that episode, C decided 
to alter radically her behaviour--the fragment is 
self-explanatory after this point. 

Following this fragment, C and L go on to a very brief 
discussion of C's experiences as a replacement teacher. L 
then shifts the topic abruptly. She enquires after C's 
daughter: "How's B doing?", and the text continues into the 
new topic. 

This fragment was selected for analysis for the 
numerous instances of intra- and interpersonal synchrony 
manifest in the audio and video recordings of this portion 
of the text. For much of the interaction outside this 
fragment it is apparent that, in terms of amount of talk and 
movement, C has by far the largest portion of the 
interaction. The paucity of movement evidenced by L during 
this half hour of conversation clearly demonstrates the 
futility of searching for invariant relationships between 
utterance and movement. In this fragment, however, C and L 
move and speak together in time. Voices interweave in 
smooth, closely timed sequence. Movement goes with the 
fundamental frequency of utterance within and between 
interactants. In addition, there are examples of finely 
choreographed series of movements between the two 


Piceractants. 
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The topic is basically L's. She has returned the text 
BO a Subject of discussion before taping began. It is C, 
however, who sets the rhythm for the fragment in the lengthy 
speech with movement stream which immediately precedes the 
selected portion of text. And both interactants follow the 
rhythmical pulse of utterance in time as they develop topic. 
It iS proposed that, through this fragment, C and L are ina 
state of rapport. They are thought to be literally immersed 


in the shared text of the interaction. 


6.4.1 Sound and Movement Clusters-—-Description 

As the fragment begins, C iS Sitting up in her chair. 
Her right hand is resting on the table top. Her left hand is 
placed on the side of her neck, just under her chin. Left 
elbow rests on the arm of her chair. C has turned in her 
G@naur sO thatusne 15 directly facing L.sALthough, it) 16 not 
clear, it appears that C is leaning on her left elbow 
here--her upper body is inclined to the left, toward L. L is 
Sitting up and forward in her chair. Both forearms rest flat 
on the table top. Her hands meet in front of her, on the 
table. riaqht thand on top°of left. L has also turned a bic in 
her chair so that she too is facing her conversational 


partner. 


6.4.2 Text of the Selected Fragment 
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"You little creeps!' 


[ha-huh! J [ha-huh! ] 
So I was 

[hal] 
[ha!] [ha!] 


They aren't so slow! 
That's right! So I was a 
real old bitch, and they 
behaved themselves, and they 
did some work! 


Example VI.3 


Yousknow, and afteri that P thought 
] 


Example VI.3a 

[laugh]--It is not possible to determine a fundamental 
frequency for this utterance from the data presented on the 
mingograph trace. The utterance simply does not register 
legibly. From the video tape, however, it 1S apparent that L 
does move with the pulses of her laugh. As she produces her 
first’ "ha," her head moves up-and back+(20 to 21), and her 
left hand moves down (away from her body) along the tabletop 
(L20 to L21). On the second pulse or "ha," she brings her 
head down and right, moving it in toward her body and away 
ficomec 4 221to 23), and shifts-her night hand to the right 
along the table top (R22 to R23). As she lowers her head 
(22), L breaks eye contact, looking down toward her 
styrofoam cup. 

C breaks eye contact coinstantaneously: she looks down 
toward the table (22). The balance of C's head movements in 
Enis portion of text go with Ls utterance. C moves 


a@aeross-right-with the. first pulse of L's) daugh (20 to 22). 
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Example VI.3a 


Plate 6.11--Mingograph and Movement Traces: 
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At the same time, her right hand--off camera--moves in the 
opposite direction, flipping over from side- to palm-down on 
the table top. C's left hand remains motionless, resting on 
her neck just under her chin. 

You _ know--the fundamental frequency rises through "you" 
Peeeieor2sye turns and falls withethevinrstaibi thofe? know 
(£23 to 24), and bumps back up as the utterance ends (£24 to 
25). This utterance comes in within 0.1 second, almost on 
top of L's second laugh. On the audio tape they tend to 
merge and blend into a single unit of-sound. C continues the 
head swing across to the right (away from L) that she began 
above. Head movement goes with fundamental frequency. As the 
fundamental frequency falls through "know," C's head shifts 
Mperight (23. toc24)ealt. is a’quick shift»to’ ai news levely or 
plateau that does not interfere with the progress of the 
horizontal motion. 

L also moves in time with utterance. Her head moves 
down with the falling fundamental frequency of "know," (23 
to 24), and swings across-left, toward C, as the fundamental 
frequency rises and the utterance ends (24 to 25). At the 
Same time, through "know," L's right hand begins to slip 
Mebteacrossithes table vto her cup’ (R23to R25)2 "At each 
change in direction of the fundamental frequency there is a 
concomitant, coincident direction shift in right hand 
movement. L's right hand moves right with "you," swerves 
down with the falling fundamental frequency of "know," and 


shifts down-left as the fundamental frequency turns and 
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rises. L's left hand moves steadily to the right through the 
entire utterance (L23 to L25). 

And--the fundamental frequency continues to rise, 
arches over, and moves down through the end of the word (£25 
to 26). The single transcribable movement is made by L. She 
continues to reach for her cup; her right hand moves left 
and down (away from her body) a bit (R25 to R26). 

After that--the fundamental frequency describes a long 
ero nenroughchere , risingswith "“after™¢and turming:to tials 
Wore TGhat™) (£27 toe29)uweA good bit of tthe ttrajectory of the 
intonation contour here is implied across the silence 
recorded by the mingograph between voiced segments of 
utterance. C moves her head back to the left through and 
with the long arc described by the fundamental frequency (27 
to 29). She turns her head back to the left to where she is 
facing L once again. At the same time, L swings her head to 
thneeteft sso «that ashe Htoo cis: once emore facing C (26 to 29). 
Eye contact is simultaneously sought and re-established as 
the fundamental frequency slips down through "that I" (£29 
to 30). L maintains the direction of her regard, looking at 
C, for almost four seconds--until she completes her own 
Wieerance and, glancing down at “her cup; prepares at last to 
have her sip of tea: In contrast, as described in more 
detail below, C shifts her gaze frequently during these four 
seconds. 

Gecontinues, to reach for her cup through “atiter that. 


mrqnt hand sliding left across the table (R27 to R29)> L's 
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left hand makes one brief movement, down-left (L28 to L29). 
It 1S coincidental with and parallels the change of 
direction of the fundamental frequency through "that." 

I_ thought--As the fundamental frequency falls slightly 
through "I" (£29 to 30), L moves her head to the right a 
DiterawayLoOomaGe(29 to.30)...ThéeLintonation contour is 
relatively Pleatesthrough- “thought .el30etoe3 1-32). The siaght 
Aan evident in the middle of the word, however, is 
coinstantaneously mirrored in the up-down movement of L's 
head (30 to 32). She moves with the utterance. 

C 1s motionless here. 

L grasps her cup just as C begins "I thought" (R29), 
but she does not begin to raise the cup toward her mouth 
until C has completed the utterance. It is, as the 
transcription indicates, in the silence between utterances 
that L instigates the series of head and hand movements 
necessary to obtain her sip of tea. 


Yourlittle creeps! | laugh. = ] 
PIa0gh = ] 


Example VI.3b 
This segment is remarkable for the occurrence of 
coincidental and coetaneous sound and movement both within 
and between interactants. In particular the episode of mirth 
toward the end of the segment appears on the video screen as 
a terpSichorean production of sound and motion. There is 
some loss of motor control, which Mair argues is typical of 


"mirth," but in this brief interlude the rhythmic pulse of 
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Plate 6.12--Mingograph and Movement Traces: 
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Example VI.3b 
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the interaction is largely maintained throughout. 
Interactants move in time with the pulse of laughter, and 
with each other. As L moves back and up, swooping around to 
the right (37 to 49), C moves forward and down (43 to 48). C 
almost literally doubles over with laughter. What is more, 
agoecnie Gather ’crude sstandardenotationgtranscription tof 
laughter indicates, they actually laugh together, coming in 
Simultaneously on the beat (£44 to 46). There are, in 
addition small head movements effected by both interactants, 
separately and together, that, although too fine to be 
transcribed here, appear on the video screen to go with the 
sounds of their laughter. 

Yous—-The trayectorytof the intonation contour is 
implied across the silence between utterances. The 
fundamental frequency picks up the trajectory at the point 
to which it would have got had there been no silence. It is 
a relatively flat intonation curve, falling slightly through 
the word/syllable until the last where there is a slight 
rise (f£33-34 to 35). C herself is motionless here. L, 
however, moves to the right as the utterance is produced. 
Her head "bumps" up-right as the fundamental frequency rises 
(33 to 35). At the same time, her right hand continues its 
upward movement, in the process of bringing her cup to where 
Bheacancdrinkefromnit \(R33ebo R35). 

Little--The fundamental frequency falls with the first 
syllable, jumps up almost instantly, and falls ina 


similarly quick manner, through the same frequency range, 
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with the second syllable (£35 to 37). C turns her head to 
the right, away from L, as she produces the utterance (35 to 
37). She breaks eye contact momentarily, glancing down as 
she turns, but she re-establishes eye contact very quickly. 
There are no transcribable movements for C's hands. 

L moves with the fundamental frequency of utterance 
here. Head movement parallels the motion of the fundamental 
frequency through the first syllable (35 to 36), and changes 
direction, shifting across-right, as the fundamental 
frequency jumps up to begin its fall through the second 
syllable (36 to 37). L's right hand continues to move up to 
the right (R35 to R37), bringing her cup ever closer to 
where she can take her drink. 

Creeps!--Rising and falling, the fundamental frequency 
describes a long arch through "creeps" (£37 to 41). There is 
a good deal of "noise" in this utterance, voiceless 
consonants, and so forth, that 1S not recorded or recordable 
on the mingograph--such sounds have no fundamental 
frequency. Of especial note is the explosive /ps/ with which 
the utterance ends. It marks the beginning of the explosion 
of sound and motion within and between interactants that is 
here termed an episode of mirth. 

C moves in time with the fundamental frequency of 
utterance. She turns her head back to the left in a movement 
that is coetaneous with utterance production (37 to 41). In 
addihions iC hschead “bumps” ‘up-left (38: to 139); goingewith 


the intonation contour as the fundamental frequency peaks 
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(£39-40). And, as the fundamental frequency falls, 
completing the utterance and delivering the state of play to 
momentary stability, C moves her left hand away from her 
neck and down toward her lap (L39 to L41). This motion 
appears to be preparation for and part of the laughter which 
follows immediately. 

L moves in time with utterance here as well. As the 
fundamental frequency bentiss within 0.1 second of it 
peaking, L shifts her left hand to the right along the table 
top (L38 to L39), and achieves a drinkable position with the 
cup in her right hand (R39 to R40). The maximum frequency of 
the fundamental frequency occurs at the same time as L 
attains the maximum height (for this portion of the text, at 
anyacwate)oofecupyands right! hand. 

[Laugh--]--The fundamental frequency of these 
Simultaneous bursts of laughter is clearly marked on the 
mingograph trace. The fundamental frequency is in a very 
high frequency range for both bursts. It dips, falling and 
rising through the first laugh(f44), and then is picked up, 
Carried over the top, and brought down with the second 
(£46). The simultaneous terpSichorean movement of C and L 
through this segment begins precisely as C produces the 
plosive /ps/ with which she completes "creeps." As C 
finishes off this utterance she and L act. C moves forward 
and up, coming to face L (41 to 43). At the same time, L 
moves back and up (40 to 43). Like two ends of a stick, they 


move together, maintaining a more or less fixed distance 
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eeomeone tanothéer. During thiswfiewrtenths of ai second ¢ 
begins to move both hands toward her lap. Her right hand 
comes up from the table, moving her body (R41 to R43), while 
her left hand continues to move down from her neck (L41 to 
L43). L moves her right hand and cup down, away from her 
head/mouth (R41 to R43). 

C moves with the fundamental frequency of "ha." Her 
head veers down-right (43 to 44) as the fundamental 
frequency falls, and drops straight down (44 to 45) as the 
fundamental frequency changes direction and begins to move 
up. Her left hand effects a Similar, coincident, change of 
direction, moving down (L43 to L44) and then down-left (L44 
Poeudo. sc ecieright Jnand executes a down-right Shift, 
changing direction as the laugh begins (R43 to R45), 
although it continues to move toward her lap. 

L also moves in time with utterance through this. Her 
head continues to move back, up, and around (41 to 50). The 
movement is rather poorly transcribed here, again because of 
the dimension problem. Both left and right hands move as the 
fundamental frequency changes direction 1 the first burst of 
laughter. L's right hand shifts to the left (R43 to R44) and 
then down (R44 to R45). Her left hand moves across-right 
(L44 to L45). 

The transcription does not indicate similar 
coincidences of movement either within or between 
interactants on the second burst of laughter. Movement 


appears to continue on here. C and L "Cloaecbhhrough 
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trajectories already set in motion. Specifically, C's hands 
Srop to her lap,!)slipping off-camera (R45)t R50; L45 to 
L50). She maintains the downward movement of her head, 
Continuing through until twolor three tenths of a second 
after "huh," 1s completed, when she begins to inhale in 
preparation for their next series of utterances (48). At 
that point her head reverses direction, moving up-right with 
the sound of her inhaling. L is still involved in the aie 
swoop of her head (back up and around) that was initiated 
with /ps/. L's right hand continues to move horizontally, to 


miearett (L45) tolL48). Her left hand 15 motionless. 
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Example VI.3¢ 

This segment carries on from the previous. The episode 
of mirth with which the preceding segment closes overlaps 
with and is continued on into this part of the text. 
Movements persist across the momentary silence that marks 
the arbitrary boundary which separates the two segments from 
each other. On tape, in real time, this and the previous 
segment appear as parts of one long multimodal outburst. 
Both interactants speak and move in time with the rhythm 
created by the fundamental frequency of utterance. 

So I was--The intonation contour remains relatively 
flat through here (£51 to 57). Overall the fundamental 


frequency drops slightly through the utterance, until the 
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Plate 6.13--Mingograph and Movement Traces: Example VI.3c 
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end where there: is a»sharprrises:Specifically;¢ the 
fundamental frequency dips slightly with each of the first 
two words, dips twice on "was," and rises quickly as the 
word is completed. The transcription shows that C's head 
moves up to the right during this utterance, continuing the 
motion introduced just after her second burst of laughter. 
The transcription is misleading here in that it does 
not adequately indicate several head and body movements 
effected by C during production of the utterance. As C 
begins to move up-right, she turns her head to face L. That 
position iS maintained and accentuated--C continues to turn 
her head to the left--through the utterance, Her body takes 
on what might be described as a "tough" stance: her shoulder 
is raised; head is turned; body is slightly tensed; she 
seems ready for action. On the video tape C's words here 
seem to be tossed out, as if in defense or defiance. In 
addition, there are small movements of C's head--a sort of 
nodding--too fine for transcription that seem to go with the 
utterance to the level of the syllable.'* Finally, it is 
apparent on the video tape that most of the large movement 
of C's head is effected by or is part of the movement of her 
torso. C pivots from the waist throughout this segment, 
swinging her upper body through precisely controlled arcs, 


in time with utterance. 
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'3This bit of description in unabashedly subjective and 
impressionistic. It takes off from the data and is offered 
here only to add depth to and contextualize the data 
presented in the mingograph traces and transcription of head 
and hand movements. 
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L also pivots from her waist through this segment. She 
1s in the process of describing a large "loop" with her 
upper body. The motion, begun a second ago with "creeps," 
proceeds clockwise up to her right, back around and 
down-right. The transcription here indicates only head 
movements up-left (50 to 52) and left (52 to 56). These are 
ele wback around? portion ofthe loop swiGLesenrioghtthand 
still holds her cup, almost in a state of suspension between 
drinking and not drinking. Right hand motion generally 
parallels the motion of the fundamental frequency. The right 
hand/cup combination moves down-left with the overall drop 
Ofecner intonation contour) (RSWato RSS)eiand ticks@up as the 


Lh 


fundamental frequency rises at the end of "was" (R55 to 
R56). Although L's left hand remains on the table top and 
moves only infrequently, movement seems to go with utterance 
and upper body motion. That is, her left hand shifts 
down-right with the falling fundamental of "so I" (L51 to 
L53), and moves up-left as her body swings back around (L53 
EOVL5S7 I), 

[Laughter---]--These two laughs are virtually 
coincidental; the occur with 0.1 second of one another. As 
laughter, they seem to carry on from the previous episode of 
mirth. (At the time of their occurrence, the smiles are 
Still in place on the faces of both interactants.) The 
fundamental frequency trace clearly marks the outburst of 
laughter (£57-58) but it is not possible to completely 


distinguish the two outbursts on the mingograph record. 
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Attribution of a particular trace to a particular 
interactant's laugh must appeal to audio and video 
mecordings. In'real time L"selaugh istheard!to occur ust 
before C's. L's laugh would then appear to be indicated by 
the first arch of the high frequency fundamental. It rises 
and falls sharply immediately after C completes "was" (£57). 
C's laugh is then indicated by the second arch of the high 
frequency fundamental. It too rises and falls dramatically, 
just preceding (as the ear would agree from the audio tape) 
imo nexiruoterance i(£57-58)):. 

L moves in time with the pulse of utterance. The 
transcription indicates an upward motion of her head in the 
0.1-second before her laugh (56 to 57). Once again, however, 
the transcription is inadequate to the reality. On the video 
tape the movement looks more like a "hiccup" of motion. L 
brings her chin in to her chest and raises her shoulders and 
upper body as she raises her head. It is a single complex of 
motion, occurring almost as she laughs. L's right hand moves 
down (R56 to R57) with her laugh, and then proceeds left, as 
Geraughse(R57 to R58). 

On the audio tape C's laugh sounds less emphatic, less 
Strong ithan obs. This ‘admittedly subjective impression goes 
well with what is seen on the video tape, and with 
transcribed movement through this portion of the text. C 
continues to move head and torso up to the right (56 to 58). 
There are no quick movements or changes in direction. C's 


left hand parallels the movement of the fundamental 
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Erequency /@risingvand: fal lings with, ife(Lo6 tor L58).. theft 
hand slips off camera, to come to rest on the table top, 
just after, with 0.1 second after, L has commenced "They 
aren't so slow." 

They aren't so slow--C has her mouth open and is 
leaning forward, toward L, as L produces this utterance. C 
looks as thought she is about to speak. L, however, 
anticipates the beat and enters with her sentence before C 
can get back into the conversation. From that point of entry 
L's utterance continues, as the mingograph traces show, in 
time with the established rhythm and melody of the 
interaction. And both interactantsS continue to move in time 
with the fundamental frequency of utterance. L appears to 
almost "float" gently down from the "hiccup" of her laugh as 
she produces "They aren't so slow." Head and torso movement 
parallels, going with the general direction of movement of 
the fundamental frequency. Except for this steady downward 
movement of head, hand, and upper body there is a remarkable 
lack of transcribable movement on L's part through the 
pirveranc e7, 

C, on the other hand, iS more active. She completes a 
movement sequence that began with "so I was." As this 
utterance begins C swings head and torso clockwise down, 
back, and away from L. At the same time she turns her head 
to the right and looks down, lowering her head, to break eye 
contect.<Sherdooks! up very’ quickly, ewithin, 02 losecond or so, 


and re-establishes eye contact. C completes her loop as L's 
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utterance ends. She rises toward L, facing her. On the 
Screen C appears to be in the process of setting up for her 
own utterance, which follows immediately. C leans forward 
slightly, wets her lips, and opens her mouth. She is ready 
and waiting. 

They--The fundamental frequency carries on from the 
very high frequencies of the laughter, but quickly drops 
through the first part of the word. The mingograph, in 
accord with what the ear hears, shows that the fundamental 
frequency bottoms out in mid-word, is turned around, and 
moves up Slightly through the latter portion of "they" (£58 
76559),. 6b moves icoincidentallyoawith sthewinrt tation lof 
utterance. Three movements occur simultaneously: her head 
goes to the right (58 to 59); right hand moves left a bit 
(R57 to R59); and left hand shifts down, moving away from 
her body, along the table top (L58 to L59). | 

Through this 0.2 second C continues the loop of head 
and torso? hmovingybacksand reo othe yrighteG>Shtrouso) Peat “the 
Same time, in a complex of simultaneous movement that is too 
fine for proper transcription here; C turns her head«to the 
right, tilts her head forward, and looks down, breaking eye 
contact. 

Aren't--The fundamental frequency continues the upward 
motion which originates in the latter part of "they," 1s 
Garniednover ithettopsearly \anethesutterance, eandafalisratbit 
throughetherest<«(f£59rto 61) «sThesfrequencies sof the 


fundamental through this are at higher than normal levels. 
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They approximate those of the more emphatic "creeps." 

tis) bereizlwith “aren’t," that’ L begins to “float down 
from the height of her "hiccup." She moves down with the 
falling fundamental frequency. Specifically, head movement 
proceeds down-left (59 to 61). Her left hand moves 
down-right along the table top (L59 to L61), and comes to 
rest palm down. Her right hand goes very closely with the 
intonation Boat as shifting down-right to down (R59 to R61) 
precisely as the fundamental frequency changes direction. 

C, meanwhile, is into the back around portion of her 
loop. The transcription marks her head movement as down-left 
MO9ttO Giz Again, though 7 itranser iptionhof sa isingherspotihon 
the face does not adequately indicate the complexity of C's 
head movement. From the video tape it 1S apparent that C 
turns her head, back to the left and, lifting her eyes, 
re-establishes eye contact in this 0.2 second. C is moving 
toward L once more. 

Sor-the fundamental frequencytarches through so, 
peaking roughly in mid-word (f61 to 64). It is a relatively 
long word/syllable, during which the fundamental frequency 
comes down from the higher frequencies of previous parts of 
the utterance to a frequency range more comparable with the 
majority of the discourse through this fragment of text. In 
addition, it should be noted that there are a number of 
zero-line indications on the mingograph trace that do not 


correspond to the sound the ear hears on the audio tape 
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voiceless consonants, /t/ or /s/: or they may indicate a 
weak audio Signal. 

L continues to float down through "so." Head continues 
down, veering to the right, “changing direction with®* the 
fundamental frequency (61 to 64). Her right hand moves down 
and to the left, also changing direction as the fundamental 
frequency peaks and tumbles over (R61 to R64). 

C has completed the back around portion of her loop 
here. The transcription indicates that head movement 
continues down-left (61 to 64). C is in eye contact, facing 
L, and moving toward her. It is here, at this point in time, 
that C wets her lips. At the same time she shifts her right 
hand across the table toward L. Right hand movement 
describes an arc (R60 to R64) that rises and falls with the 
fundamental frequency. Precisely as L rounds off "so," C's 
right hand comes back to rest on the table top. 

Slow--The fundamental frequency contour is generally 
flat through "Slow" (£64 to 67). There is, however, some 
variation evident on the mingograph trace. There are two 
small ripples or arches in mid-word; and the fundamental 
frequency rises as the utterance ends. The brief silence 
marked by the mingograph at the completion of "slow" 
corresponds to, corroborating, what is heard on the audio 
tape. 

L completes her float down during "slow" (64 to 66). 
Just as the utterance ends, L begins the series of movements 


that are at last to result in her sip of tea. These 
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movements are indicated in the transcription as the down 
movement of her head (66 to 67). Her right hand evidences a 
Similar change in direction 0.1 second into "slow" (R65 to 
R67). Anticipating head movement by 0.1 second, this marks 
the initiation of movement of right hand and cup toward L's 
mouth. Right hand moves up and to the right here. 

C also completes a movement Sequence during "Slow." She 
finishes the loop described by head and torso movement. As 
the transcription indicates she moves down-left through the 
first 0.2 second of the utterance (64 to 66) and, precisely 
as the fundamental frequency begins to rise (at the end of 
"slow"), C initiates a move away from L. In the 
transcription this is marked as a shift down-right (66 to 
67). C maintains the direction of her regard through this 
short segment. Eye contact iS maintained only briefly into 
the next segment, however. L breaks eye contact as she looks 
down to her cup and sips her tea. Finally, in this segment 
C's hands remain off-camera, resting motionless on the table 


top. 
That’ stright! So I was: a real old #bitch. 


Example VI.3d 


This segment is much quieter and more reserved than the 
previous two. The mirth in evidence through the earlier 
Gequents is tinisheds leat last takes time to sip her tea. ¢ 


speaks alone. It is proposed that L "gives over" control, 
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Plate 6.14--Mingograph and Movement Traces: Example VI.3d 
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allowing C to complete her story of the students at the 
junior high school. 

C and L are in eye contact as the segment begins. L 
breaks eye contact first; she glances down to her cup as C 
produces "that's" (67 to 68), and, a moment later, when she 
looks up, C is no longer looking toward her. C looks down 
and away from L as she produces "right" (69 to 71). For at 
least one full second neither C nor L is able to 
re-establish eye contact. When one is looking, the other is 
not. It is only in the segment which follows this one, as C 
begins "and they behaved themselves..." that she looks up to 
catch L's eye and eye contact is re-established. 

That's right--The fundamental frequency rises sharply 
anasadnamaticabhky with @thatts"clf6é7 ctocGo), Legisha 
high-pitched and emphatic utterance. The fundamental 
frequency arches up and over through "right." As "right" is 
completed, the fundamental frequency tumbles over and down 
toward the more normal range of C's vocal production (£69 to 
ae 

C moves emphatically with utterance here. She turns her 
head quickly and sharply to the right as she produces the 
utterance (67 to 71). The upward movement indicated in the 
transcription is the result of back-up movement of her upper 
body which she produces as she pivots in her chair (69 to 
71). Although also executed in time with utterance, this 
movement is not properly a "head movement" at all. C's hand 


movement follows the direction of motion of the intonation 
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contour through time. She raises both hands from her lap 
precisely as the fundamental frequency peaks in "right" (R69 
Boer 1 oP E7Orto LI 1). 

L also moves with the fundamental frequency of 
weterance hére, although less dramatically. EL shifts her 
head to the right slightly as the fundamental frequency 
eeses*Sharply through "that's" (67 to 68)? and slips down “to 
her cup with the falling fundamental frequency of "right" 
(68 to 71). Her right hand moves up and right, bringing cup 
to mouth (R67 to R71). Left hand remains motionless on the 
Eanple Btops 

So I was--The fundamental frequency rises quickly with 
"so" (£71 to 72), arching through very high frequencies 
Similar to those of the previous utterance, and then tumbles 
down to the more normal frequency range for C's utterances. 
"I was" has a relatively flat intonation contour (£72 to 


74). There is, nevertheless, a small rise with "I" and a 


"W wv 


Sagat “drop *to round off "was. 
C abruptly reverses the direction of her head movement, 
from across-left to across-right, as the fundamental 
Heequency Soeaks “in "so" (71 to 72). The smooth continuous 
movement of head and torso up and to the left which follows 
goes well with the relatively flat intonation contour of the 
balance of the utterance (72 to 74). Hand movement goes more 
particularly with the motion of the fundamental frequency. 
C's right hand, already rising from her lap, peaks as the 


fugdamentalpeaks in “so,” and turns’ with it*to fall down 
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toward the table (R71 to R74). Her left hand continues to 
move up-left toward her chin (the position in which it began 
PimisairagmentyeL7into L744 4 

L's movements also go with the relatively flat 
intonation contour here. That is, movement is relatively 
flat and unremarkable. There are no large or dramatic 
gestures. L moves her head slightly to the right (71 to 73), 
and brings her right hand up-right a bit (R71 to R74). Here 
as the utterance ends, L finally puts cup to lips and 
presumably drinks. 

A real old bitch--The fundamental frequency contour 
arches prominently through "a real" (£74 to 77), rising 
Porekiy withi"a” and dropping off with the last part of 
"real." In this utterance the fundamental frequency drops to 
its lowest frequencies in the fragment; only "I thought,” 
near the beginning of the fragment, has a fundamental 
frequency in a comparable frequency range. During peedcuine 
of this "a real" C continues the several movements 
undertaken in previous segments of the text. She completes 
the "back" portion of her head/upper body loop: head 
movement goes left with "a" (74 to 75) and swerves 
down-left, toward L, as the fundamental frequency peaks in 
Rreale=(75« tol 779% C's right: handi falls; to the: table,;scoming 
to rest as the fundamental frequency tumbles over and moves 
down through "real," as well (R74 to R76). Her left hand 


continues to describe a long arc, moving up-left toward her 


chin (L74 to L77). The small movements transcribed for L 
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here indicate "drinking" motions (74 to 77). The solitary 
downward motion of her head occurs precisely as the 
fundamental frequency comes over the top and begins to fall 
ponough “trea hk" G675 trow7-6 )i: 

On the mingograph trace and on the audio tape, "real" 
flows directly, without pause, unto, 7ohdiane Botiieare 
characterised by extremely low fundamental frequencies. the 
mingograph documents a noticeable arch of the intonation 
ecatourwinrougie olay Ch77, taw/ 9-B0)ee With oibitch vet he 
fundamental frequency climbs to a more typical range for C. 
The fundamental frequency is SuStained there, maintained 
through to the silence that marks completion of utterance 
Gi79=80; to 282))». 

C moves with the fundamental frequency of utterance 
here, again. As noted above, C has completed the long series 
of looping movements. With "old" C moves to the left, toward 
pe 2 7ekteo: 7.9) 2 tl thines yao ishoutie tbr lef emotronia most 
immediately she veers back up and to the right, moving up 
with the rising fundamental frequency of "bitch" (79 to 82). 
C reaches the apogee of the arc described by her head 
movement (82) precisely as the utterance ends, in silence. 
In that same 0.1 second, C turns her head in L's direction 
and re-establishes eye contact. Although C's right hand 
remains motionless on the table, resting beside her coffee 
cup, her left hand continues up toward her chin through 
"old" (L77 to L79), and then reverses direction, proceeding 


down-left and off camera with "bitch" (L79 to L82). 
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L sips her tea through these utterances, executing, as 
the transcription indicates, only small movements with her 
head and right hand (77 to 82). Perhaps most notable, and 
this on the video tape, is L's head movement: she moves to 
bereurght) awayefirom Cyras sO iproducesw’ bitch.” 

And they behaved themselves--C speaks alone, completing 
the story of her experiences as "Sub" at that vocational 
junior high school. As noted above, it is thought that L has 
given over control to C. L has apparently chosen to be 
"listener" for the balance of the story. She does not opt 
out, however; she moves in time with the fundamental 
frequency of utterance right through to the end of the story 
and the fragment. She continues to take an active part in 
the evolving system. 

And--The trajectory of the intonation contour carries 
on across the brief silence which separates the segments and 
is taken up at the point where it would have got to had 
there been no silence. With "and," then, the fundamental 
frequency drops off rapidly, completing the S shape of the 
contour (£82-83 to 83-84). C moves with utterance. Her head 
turns down a bit as the fundamental frequency drops (83 to 
84). Both C's hands are off camera at this point. Her right 
hand rests on the table top; her left hand is still dropping 
down it. 

L is just finishing her sip of tea here. As the 
utterance is produced, she moves her head and right hand 


Simultaneously. Head shifts up (83 to 84) and right hand 
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moves down (R83 to R84), moving very particularly with the 
falling fundamental frequency of utterance. 

They--The fundamental rises fairly quickly through 
prneyi mit 6so-C4etor 84-85) SeNhi sei sPaemultaplei patch 
production, almost a two-syllable utterance. The fundamental 
frequency arches through the first portion of the word, 
falling a bit, though not back down to the frequency from 
which it began (£83-84), and then turns to rise again to the 
peak of a second arch as the word is completed (£84-85). In 
this 0.1 second there are but two transcribable movements. 
L's head moves up very slightly (84 to 85), going with the 
rising fundamental; and C brings her left hand down to the 
table=topyyelicking her ring on the hard surface there 
(L84-85). 

Behaved--With the first syllable of the utterance the 
fundamental frequency drops, almost completing the arch 
begun with_"they" (£84 to 86). The fundamental frequency 
eonmeenues to drop slightly through} the first biteot the 
second syllable, moving to relatively low frequencies, and 
then rises, arching upward as the word ends (f86 to 87-88). 

There is very little movement during this utterance. L 
is in the process of putting her cup back down on the table. 
Her right hand moves down-left (R87 to R88). L's head moves 
down a bit (85 to 86) and left (87 to 88). C moves her head 
tos thesraght slightiy! (65.to: 87) wandenods! (86: tox 88) .f Both C 
and L change the direction of the respective head movements 


coincidentally, within 0.1 second of the change of the 
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direction of the fundamental frequency. C and L are moving 
away from each other here; it is a direction of movement 
that continues to the end of the fragment. 

Themselves--The fundamental frequency rises slightly 
through "themselves," arching through the utterance (£87-88 
to 90). The word ends on the high point of the S-shaped 
curve described by the intonation contour. The instability 
attributed by the model to that state of affairs goes well 
with the expression on C's face and the position of her head 
and torso--she is leaning forward, toward L, off balance. 

€Feontinues*tolnod'throtgh this®utterance (87ston9l). 
It 1S a movement Sequence she maintains through to the end 
of the fragment. 

L also carries on with movements already in progress. 
Her head movement is to the left and up, going with the 
fundamental frequency (87 to 91). Her right hand continues 
on its journey, escorting her cup back to the table top (R87 
EOBRO 1% 

And they did some work--There is no record of 
fundamental frequency for this segment of text. C is far 
from the microphone; she has moved her body to the left and 
turns her head to the left, as well. What is more, she 
produces the utterance at very low volume. The recorded 
audio signal is consequently too weak; the trans pitchmeter 
and mingograph can not extract fundamental frequency from 
it. Perhaps fortunately, there is very little movement by 


either interactant during this time. C continues to nod as 
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she speaks, finishing up her story. L still moves to her 
left, away from C. There are a couple of movements of note, 
however. Precisely as C completes her utterance, L touches 
her cup down on the table top (R100). And precisely as C 
completes her utterance, she freezes for an instant. She is 
in direct eye contact with L. L also pauses momentarily. Bt 
is one of Mair's "timeless moments." Each realises thats che 
other has realised, and so forth, to infinite regress. The 
moment, lasting perhaps 0.1 second, cannot be said to stop 
mae texts it vs more, properly a hesitation. L breaks“ 1ty-of£, 
redirecting the text into a new topic with her question: 


"What were you subbing?". 


6.4.3 Sound and Movement Clusters--Interpretation 

In this brief fragment of conversation there is a 
multitude of instances of coincident and coetaneous sound 
and movement both within and between ectactants. such 
instances are argued to support the notion of synchrony in 
communicative interaction. There are shared movements and 
timings, complex interweaving of melody, and coming in 
together after silence. The episode of mirth toward the 
middle of the fragment is especially obvious and striking, 
and. oOf-parpiculanu-notesforn-thisestudy.sGeand Ly seem™to 
"explode" all over the video screeen and audio tapes at this 
point. Yet upon closer examination it is clear that they may 
be more properly described as partners in a complex, 


intricately timed dance, moving in time with the pulse of 
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Example VI.3e 


Plate 6.15--Mingograph and Movement Traces: 
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Example V1.3f 


Plate 6.16--Mingograph and Movement Traces: 
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the words and laughter. 

As before, the deScription shall be interpreted from 
the point of view of Mair's model. It will be argued that 
the configurations of sound and motion singled out for 
consideration in fact constitute evidence for the existence 
of intra- and interpersonal synchrony as an identifiable, 
observable, and definable aspect of human interaction. 
Following the procedure established in previous examples, I 
will, where possible, deal with each segment separately, 
focusing specifically on those clusters of sound and 
movement held to exemplify the notion(s) of intra- and 


interpersonal synchrony in human interaction. 


You know, and after that I thought 


Example VI.3a 

[Laugh]--L moves with the pulse of her laughter through 
this portion of the text, shifting both head and hand 
precisely as each pulse of the laugh occurs. The fine 
integration of sound and movement within an interactant is 
taken here as evidence of intrapersonal synchrony. The 
events in each modality seem to be part of, and dependent 
on, events in the other; both appear as integral aspects of 
the state of play being delivered with their occurrence. 

C also moves in time with the pulse of L's laughter 
through this portion of the text. Head and hand movements 


occur as the laughter is produced. This integration of sound 
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and motion between interactants is thought to provide 
support for the concept of interpersonal synchrony. Both 
interactants appear to be moving through time together, 
taking the timing of their own cognitive processes from the 
shared rhythm of utterance. The simultaneous break of eye 
contact at the end of this segment is also argued to 
constitute interpersonal synchrony. The very small time 
frame and the detailed precision of the movement obviate 
arguments for a visual or aural cueing system. It is further 
proposed that such coinstantaneous action may be most 
adequately and accurately accounted for as part of a "Shared 
awareness": interactants are immersed in the interaction, 
nodes of single system in evolution. 

You know--As C produces "you know" she is in the 
process of turning her head to the right. She shifts her 
head up, without interrupting horizontal motion, precisely 
as the fundamental frequency peaks. This simultaneous shift 
in sound and motion is thought to support the notion of 
intrapersonal synchrony. 

L also moves with the fundamental frequency of 
utterance. Her head movement parallels the movement of the 
fundamental frequency, slipping down with the fundamental 
frequency of "know" and across-left as the fundamental 
frequency rises. Her right hand, moving across the table top 
to her cup, changes direction coincidentally with the 
changes in direction of the fundamental frequency. Such 


coinstantaneous manifestation of sound and motion between 
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interactants iS interpreted as evidence of interpersonal 
synchrony in action. 

Furthermore, the fact that this utterance by C comes in 
within 0.1 second, almost literally on top of L's second 
burst of laughter, is thought to be another example of 
interpersonal synchrony in interaction. It all happens far 
too quickly and with far too much precision to be 
accidental, or to be the product of a feedback system. 
Again, C and L are thought to be immersed in the shared text 
of interaction, aware of and taking the timing of their 
cognitive processes from the rhythms impinging on their 
sense, the shared text itself. They are working through a 
shared reality together, in time. 

And after that--As C produces this utterance she is in 
the process of re-turning her head to where she is facing L 
once again. C's head moves back-left with the utterance, 
following the long arc described by the fundamental 
frequency. The sound and movement appear on the video tape 
as one, and are argued to be products of a single central 
patterning program in the brain, markers of intrapersonal 
synchrony in action. 

During these same 0.3 second, L swings her head to the 
left--she too once more faces her partner--and shifts her 
left hand down-left, paralleling the movement of the the 
falling fundamental frequency of "that." As they are 
coinstantaneously completing their respective head 


movements, C and L simultaneously seek and re-establish eye 
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contact. Both the coincidence and the fine integration of 
sound and movement between interactants are thought to 
support the argument for the existence of interpersonal 
synchrony. As with all such examples, time frame, level and 
detail of coordination between modalities and interactants 
demand explanation in terms other than those of a 
stimulus-response model. 

I thought--C is motionless here. There is, then, no 
evidence of intrapersonal synchrony in this bit of text. L, 
however, does move in time with C's utterance. L's head goes 
with, imitating, the rise and fall of the fundamental 
‘frequency. Her movement is here interpreted as interpersonal 


synchrony. 


You little creeps! [laugh----- ] 


Example VI.3b 
As noted in the deScription, this segment is a 

remarkable one, particularly for the coincident, coetaneous 
"explosions" of sound and movement that populate the episode 
of mirth with which the segment ends. The fine integration 
and close coordination of aural and visSual modes within and 
between interactants here is argued to support the notion of 
“eynchrony” in all forms. It 12s apparent ifrom the data that 
Cranris move through time in time--that is, with each other 
and with the pulse of utterance--during this segment. C 
bends forward and down, doubling over with her laughter, 


precisely as L loops back and around. Their laughter is 
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coincidental and coetaneous. C and L come in together. They 
laugh simultaneously on the beat. In fact, the sounds of 
their laughter seem to be the "music" to which they dance 
out the segment. Figure 6.7 is the Western muSical notation 
that describes the rhythm of the segment. In so far as the 
data are a record of events occurring between interactants 
they are evidence of interpersonal synchrony. In so far as 
they mark events within interactants they are evidence of 
intrapersonal synchrony. There are, in addition, very small 
head movements by both interactants, too fine for 
transcription on the scale used here, that seem to go with 
the fundamental frequency of utterance as well. It is 
proposed that such movement 1S the product of a single 
central patterning program in the brain and as such may be 
seen as intrapersonal synchrony in interaction. 

You--Once again, C 1S motionless here while L moves in 
time her (C's) utterance. L moves her head up and to the 
right as the fundamental frequency rises, paralleling its 
movement. At the same time, She brings her right hand up, 
cup in hand. This coincidence of sound and motion between 
interactants is thought to constitute evidence of 
interpersonal synchrony. 

Little--C moves with her utterance here, swinging her 
head to the right in a motion that is coincidental and 
coetaneous with utterance. The precise integration of aural 
and visual modes and the very small time frame involved in 


this transmodal production suggest that such simultaneous 
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Figure 6.7: Musical Notation for "...little creeps" 
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manifestation of sound and motion within an interactant 
might be best accounted for as intrapersonal synchrony. L 
continues to move with the utterance here as well, providing 
further examples of what are interpreted as interpersonal 
synchrony. L's head movement is down through the first 
syllable, paralleling the motion of the fundamental 
frequency. Head and fundamental frequency change directions 
coinstantaneously with initiation of the second syllable of 
the utterance. 

Creeps--That C moves with the fundamental frequency of 
her utterance, producing sound and movement together in 
time, is taken as evidence of intrapersonal synchrony in 
action. Specifically, C turns her head back to the left 
through "creeps" and without interrupting horizontal 
movement raises her head slightly, precisely as the 
fundamental frequency peaks. In addition, as the fundamental 
frequency turns and falls to complete the utterance, C drops 


her left hand to her lap. 
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L's movements through this portion of the text also 
occur with C's utterance, and are taken as evidence of 
interpersonal synchrony in interaction. L achieves maximum 
height of the cup-right hand constellation and shifts her 
left hand along the table top just as the fundamental 
frequency peaks. 

[Laugh]--There are two simultaneous bursts of laughter 
in this sequence. They are accompanied by and go with a 
series of precisely timed, coincidental and coetaneous 
movements on the part of both interactants. On the video 
screen it appears as a "dance" of mirth. AS Such it is 
thought to offer support for the existence of synchrony in 
interaction. The simultaneity is in fact what motivated the 
selection of this fragment for description. Because the 
transcribable sounds of laughter occur simultaneously on the 
audio and video tapes and the mingograph traces, it is not 
possible to attribute sound to a particular interactant. It 
Pseconsequentily.rathersdifficultitotdetinetinatra; ,vas 
opposed to interpersonal synchrony in the data. The more 
general term, synchrony, must suffice and will be employed 
in discussing this portion of the episode. 

The terpsichorean coincidence of sound and movement of 
interest actually begins with the explosive /ps/ with which 
C finishes "creeps." C and L begin quite obviously to move 
together as the "explosion" of sound is released. C moves 
forward and up as L moves back and up. They move in parallel 


fashion, each performing coincidentally the mirror image of 
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the other's movement. This is argued to be synchrony in 
action. There is also what is taken to by synchronous action 
in the movement of the extremities of both interactants. 
That is, C executes a series of hand movements, bringing 
them toward her lap, while L moves her right hand and cup 
down and away from her mouth. 

The first burst of laughter continues with the "dance." 
Both interactantsS move in time with utterance and with each 
other. The detailed coordination of sound and motion 1s put 
forward as evidence of synchrony in interaction. Everything 
happens at once; yet the eruption of sound and movement in 
the seemingly chaotic disarray of "now" is neither chaotic 
nor disarrayed, but rather, precisely timed and coordinated 
in both aural and visual modes, within and between 
interactants. C's head moves down-right with the falling 
fundamental frequency, and changes direction, dropping 
straight down, just as the fundamental bottoms out and 
Starts! to climbyec* sslefte hand ef@tectstastscimilary coimcrdent 
change of direction. Her right hand swerves with the onset 
of laughter. L's left and right hands also change direction. 
Her left hand shifts down, right hand veers across-right, as 
the fundamental frequency reaches its minimum amplitude and 
turns to rise. L's head and torso persist in the larger 
looping motion begun with the initial explosion of sound. In 
all, it is a synchronous symphony of sound and motion, 
taking place extremely quickly and with exact control. 


Feedback loops and/or stimulus-response models cannot 
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account for temporal and physical precision (aural and 
visual) on this scale. 

Although the "dance" continues, there is no similar 
eruption of coincident, coetaneous manifestation of sound 
and movement within and between interactants with the second 
burst of laughter. Movement seems to more or less carry on, 
pursuing trajectories initiated with the first explosion of 
mirth. C proceeds with the movement of her head and torso, 
bending forward and down. Her hands continue to drop to her 
lap, slipping off camera. L is still completing the loop 
(back, up, and around) of her head and torso. Her right hand 
sustains its horizontal motion. Both interactants are ina 


' 


State of "continuance." The continuation itself constitutes 
a kind of synchrony; that is, the movements of C and L 
continue to occur in time with one another and with the 
fundamental frequency of utterance. They are still dancing. 
The lack of any "eruption" of sound and motion through this 
portion of the text may be, at least in part, the product of 
altpartial .lackcoimotorn control Mapurportedtito accompany 
mirth in interaction. At any rate the continuity of movement 
through sound evidenced here clearly demonstrates that it 
would be futile to search for invariant relationships 


between movement and utterance. They are always realised in 
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Example VI.3c 

As in all examples, there is overlap across, and 
continuation between, segments in the fragment. Here in 
particular movement and mirth persist across arbitrary 
segment boundaries. The state of play being delivered with 
their occurrence takes place over the boundaries established 
for microanalysis. This segment itself is notable for the 
smooth sequencing of repartee between interactants. L might 
be said to "interrupt" C's story with a sidetrack of sorts, 
but her utterance comes in on time and carries on the 
established character of the fundamental frequency of 
utterance. The beat goes on. This kind of behaviour between 
interactants is thought to demonstrate interpersonal 
synchrony in interaction. Both parties move and speak in 
time with each other, with the rhythmic divide of time 
effected by the falling S shapes of the fundamental 
frequency of utterances produced by both interactants. 

So I was--C moves Simultaneously with production of her 
utterance. Head and upper body movements are "onomatopoeic"; 
that is, movement describes a long, smooth arc up to the 
right that is similar to the arc described by the 
fundamental frequency contour. Such coinstantaneous 
production of sound and motion within an interactant is 
thought to be most adequately and accurately accounted for 
as the product of a single central patterning program in the 


brain, and is here interpreted as intrapersonal synchrony. 
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There are also smaller movements of C's head that are 
produced in concert with utterance. C turns her head to face 
L and nods as she speaks, “tossing” her words at L. Although 
not transcribed, and not transcribable with the present 
scale of measure, the fact of these movements on the video 
tape 1S argued to provide additional and supplementary | 
support for the notion of intrapersonal synchrony. 

L's head and upper body move through part of a similar 
looping arc, though in the opposite direction, during this 
utterance. Her motion, then, 1S also "onomatopoeic," 
describing a long, fluid arc along with the fundamental 
frequency. L's right hand parallels the fundamental 
frequency contour as well, moving down with it through the 
utterance to the last 0.1 second»where both "jump" a bit. 
L's left hand follows the motion of the fundamental 
frequency also until this hand movement is "interrupted" by 
the swing of her torso and must shift to go with it. Such 
perfect congruence of sound and motion between interactants 
is thought conclusively to demonstrate interpersonal 
synchrony in action. 

On the bursts of laughter, C and L come in together, 
within 0.1 second of each other, for this brief episode of 
mirth. The two laughs occur almost literally the one on top 
Ofathe other;<«b'sicomingrjustsbeforeyeG! sy athe coincident 
production of sound between interactants is interpreted as 
interpersonal synchrony. C and L act aS a Single unit here. 


There is no time for a feedback loop to operate. As the 
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rhythmical transcription in Figure 6.7 indicates, they enter 
together, on the beat. 

L's burst of laughter--L executes a number of movements 
coincidentally with her laugh. On the tape the movement 
looks like a "hiccup": she moves her head up, tilts her head 
forward, bringing her chin towards her chest, and raises her 
shoulders. The quick up-down movement anticipates by perhaps 
0.1 second, and then overlaps, with a similar up-down motion 
of the fundamental frequency It is a coinstantaneous complex 
of sound and movement, interpreted here as intrapersonal 
synchrony. Action and utterance occur simultaneously, 
integral parts of the state of play delivered with their 
Occurrences As before, the very small otime frame “and precise 
integration of modalities involved obviates the 
stimulus-response model. 

€'stburstwofylaughter--Althoughw€nis in¢motiron through 
her laugh, movement is largely a continuation, following 
trajectories of previously initiated motion. The 
continuation again demonstrates the futility of attempting 
to establish invariant relationships between movement and 
utterance. There is one movement sequence of C's left hand 
that, because it exactly parallels the movement of the 
fundamental frequency (rising and falling with it), is 
argued to constitute intrapersonal synchrony. 

They aren't so slow--L throws out this timely comment 
in the middle of C's story. L anticipates a bit, entering 


the discourse before C can recover from her outburst of 
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laughter, and continue her tale of the "delinquents" at the 
vocational junior high school. L's verbal contribution 
redirects the text la bity.but does not interrupt the flow of 
what 1S going on. L maintains fundamental frequency, and 
perpetuates the perceived beat or rhythm of utterance 
through her utterance. A rhythmic transcription of this 
portion is provided in Figure 6.8. It 1S proposed that the 
fact that L enters the a ieeoueee slightly ahead of C and 
then maintains the established parameters of sound motion 
through the duration of her utterance is an example of what 
is here interpreted as that aspect of interpersonal 
synchrony termed "smooth sequencing of repartee." 
Coincidentally, such an occurrence also makes a strong 
argument for a companion notion of interaction as a single 
system in evolution in which interactants, the creators of 
the system, immerse themselves, becoming, for the duration 
of the system, nodes--integral parts of the system in 
evolution. 

L moves with her utterance. Head movements go with the 
fundamental frequency. The coincident and coetaneous 
production of sound and motion in one individual is here 
interpreted as intrapersonal synchrony. There are several 
instances of note. First L executes a complex of movements 
coinstantaneously with commencement of her utterance: she 
Suists her “head tosthne right, rigqne = fpandmcomtner .6ft and 
left hand down and away Simultaneously with initiation of 
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Figure 6.8: Musical Notation for "they aren't so slow" 
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Ha! They aren't so slow! 


torso seem to "float down" from the height achieved in the 
"hiccup" of motion accompanying her laugh. The floating goes 
with and parallels the generally downward motion of the 
fundamental frequency. The smaller up and down movements of 
the fundamental frequency embroidering the overall descent 
are not imitated in head or torso movement. Rather, the 
small horizontal movements which disturb the descending arc 
of her head movement correspond to word production. L moves 
dGown-left with "aren't," veers down-right with "so," and 
slips straight down with "slow." The accord between word 
change and head movement, and the lack of accord between — 
head movement and the smaller shifts of the fundamental 
frequency demonstrate once more that it is not worthwhile to 
search for fixed relationships between speech and movement. 
Sound and motion appear to be variably parcelled out through 
the sensory modalities. Mair's analogy of a differential 
gear might be invoked to describe the workings of the 


"mechanism." 
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L's hand movements through "they aren't so slow," are 
Similarly coincident. Going with the fundamental frequency, 
moving down with utterance, they are thought to constitute 
manifest evidence of intrapersonal synchrony. L's left hand 
drops quickly with the fundamental frequency of "they," 
coming to rest palm down on the table top. Her right hand, 
still holding the cup from which she has yet to sip her tea, 
moves downward through the entire utterance. The horizontal 
shifts that punctuate the descending arc of her right hand 
correspond closely to the smaller changes which embroider 
the overall descent of the fundamental frequency. 
Specifically, as the fundamental frequency peaks and begins 
Hoisaldwinytaren'’ti2 Li shright@handrshittssacomidownanight 
to down; as the fundamental frequency arches over and down 
in "so," right hand veers to the left; and with production 
"slow," L completely reverses the direction of her right 
hand, making reading for her sip of tea. The entire 
production takes less than 1.0 second. Speech and movement 
occur together, a continuous flow of sound and motion in 
time. 

C also moves with L's utterance through this segment. 
Speech and movement between interactants are coetaneous 
manifestations in time. C is in the process of completing 
her loop here. Swinging head and torso clockwise, she moves 
down, back, and around. The fact that she completes her loop 
and sets herself up to re-enter the discourse precisely as 


the fundamental frequency bottoms out and L rounds off her 
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utterance is taken as evidence of interpersonal synchrony. 
C's head movement, in particular the rotation or turning, is 
very Similar to L's; it too corresponds to and follows word 
production rather than the smaller up and down variations 
that embroider the overall descent of the fundamental 
frequency. C turns her head to the right with "they"; lowers 
her head, tilting it forward, and looks down, breaking eye 
contact on "aren't"; moves back to the left and raises her 
eyes to re-establish eye contact in "so"; and completes her 
loop, moving toward L and then away as "Slow" ends. This is 
interpreted as an example of interpersonal synchrony in 
action. C and L move together. And finally, there is the 
brief gesture of C's right hand. Her hand describes an arc, 
rising from and descending to the table top. This arc is 
coinstantaneous with and a perfect imitation of the arc 
described by the fundamental frequency through "so." Such 
finely detailed coincidence of movement and sound is argued 


to support the notion of interpersonal synchrony. 
Thats Laight!) Sovl swasmamreaveolarbr ton: 


Example VI.3d 


The fundamental frequency rises dramatically here and is 
maintained in a very high frequency range right through the 
exciamationl"bhattsrright  Tibt is; then;hanvemphatie >; ihigh 
frequency interjection. Mair's model proposes that pitch 
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control, an effort to bring the shared text, the state of 
play, back into ine with one’s own projection of topic, It 
appears that C is attempting here to override L, to prevent 
any further interruption, and to finish her story. She is 
successful. ‘C speaks alone through this and succeeding 
Segments. It irs proposed that L ‘responds to ‘the "pitch 
excursion” Gin “thay si "right and "gives tover controbrof the 
verbal portion of the text, allowing C to complete the story 
of her experiences at the vocational junior high school. It 
Pertimiportant eto more stat LC idoesinot iopt tout of tthe 
interaction here. She continues to move in time with the 
fundamental frequency of C's utterance throughout; she is 
Still part of the single system in evolution. Apparently she 
has simply decided to listen for a time. 

That's right--C moves emphatically with her utterance. 
She turns her head abruptly to the right as she produces 
"that's right," almost throwing out the words. Her hands 
follow in time, paralleling the direction of movement of the 
fundamental frequency. C's hands rise from her lap as the 


‘ 


fundamental frequency peaks in "right." These simultaneous 


productions of sound and motion are here interpreted as 
intrapersonal synchrony. 

L also moves with the fundamental frequency, but less 
dramatically. Her head moves to the right as the fundamental 


' 


frequency climbs through "that's," and changes direction, 


veering down, precisely as the fundamental frequency peaks 


' 


and tumbles over in "right." The coincidence of movement and 
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sound between interactants is taken as evidence of 
interpersonal synchrony. 

Son lawes-pThroughsthistportiontof whe) text? C evidences 
a number of incidences of coincidental and coetaneous 
production of sound and motion. It is proposed that, 
individually and collectively, they constitute a strong 
argument for the existence of intrapersonal synchrony. 
Specifically, C reverses the direction of her head movement 
coinstantaneously with the reversal of the direction of 
motion of the fundamental frequency in "so." Both hands rise 
with the fundamental frequency. Her right hand peaks with 
the fundamental frequency, turning with it to move down, 
toward the table top. Through "I was," C's head and the 
fundamental frequency contour effect similar kinds of 
motion: both follow smooth continuous trajectories through 
time. 

L's movements go with the relatively flat intonation 
contour here as well. That is, they too are relatively 
"flat," following smooth, even trajectories through time. 
And it is here, in time with the fundamental frequency of 
utterance, that L at last brings her cup to her mouth. These 
instances of coincident and congruent production of sound 
and motion between interactants are argued to support the 
notion of interpersonal synchrony. 

A real old bitch--The fundamental frequency arches 
through "a real." C moves with the fundamental frequency. 


There are two movements of note. First, C changes the 
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direction of her head movement, swerving down, precisely as 
the fundamental frequency changes direction, turning to fall 
over and down with "real." Second, the motion of C's right 
hand is altered coinstantaneously with the alteration of the 
fundamental in "real." Such simultaneous manifestation of 
sound and movement within an interactant 1S interpreted as 
intrapersonal synchrony. 

L moves with the fundamental frequency of "a real" 
also, even though much of L's movement here has to do with 
motions (of head and right hand-cup) that are attributable 
to the process of drinking. Generally these movements are 
finely detailed, almost too fine for transcription here, and 
they do not seem to go with the fundamental frequency 
particularly (or any other notable parameter used to 
described the interaction). They are not synchronous, then. 
There 1s, however, one head movement that Cos virquute 
obviously does go with the movement of the fundamental 
frequency. L moves her head down with the fundamental 
frequency in "real." It is the single head movement made 
along the vertical axis through this portion of the text. 

Old bitch--As the fundamental frequency begins to rise 
through "bitch," C's head moves up and to the right, with 
it. Her left hand reverses direction coinstantaneously, 
dropping down-left, off camera. And, in the 0.1 second which 
marks the end of the utterance, C reaches the apex of the 
arc described by the movement of her head and, turning her 


head toward L, re-eStablishes eye contact. These instances 
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of coincident sound and movement within a single interactant 
are taken as evidence of intrapersonal synchrony. 

There 1S no interpersonal synchrony in evidence through 
this portion of the text. L continues to sip at her tea. The 
transcription indicates small movements of her head and 
Hight Shands :Theyedewnot séeemetouberespecially jrelated tto 
what C 1s doing or saying. The one notable movement--L moves 
away from C as C Says "bitch"--might be considered 
coetaneous with the vocal production and thus interpersonal 
synchrony, but that would seem to require stretching the 
argument unnecesSarily. 

And they behaved themselves--The movement of C's head 
and left hand parallels, going with, the rapidly falling 
fundamental frequency of "and." This coincidence of sound 
and motion is thought to demonstrate intrapersonal 
synchrony. L moves coinstantaneously with the initiation of 
utterance. Her head and right hand separate, moving in 
opposite directions: L's head moves up; her right hand drops 
down. She has finished her sip of tea. The coincidence of 
speech and movement between interactants is interpreted as 
interpersonal synchrony. It all happens rapidly and with a 
finely controlled exactitude that is beyond the capabilities 
of a feedback, stimulus-response model. 

The fact that sCGadrops <henslefteanditehicks=rher sriing on 
the table top in time with the established rhythm or pulse 
of the fundamental frequency of her utterance is thought to 


be an example of intrapersonal synchrony. It is thought that 
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the concept of interpersonal synchrony receives support from 
the simultaneous manifestation of sound and motion between 
interactants here: L moves her hand up with the rising 
fundamental frequency of "they." 

There is very little movement during "behaved," but 
once more what movement there 1S goes precisely with the 
fundamental frequency of utterance. L's head moves down in 
time with the falling fundamental frequency and as the 
fundamental bottoms out and begins to rise, both C and L 
alter the direction of the movement of their heads. C stops 
horizontal motion--she begins to nod. L ceases vertical 
motion, shifting to a horizontal (across-left) motion. At 
the same time L initiates a movement down-left with her 
right hand. It is a coincidence of sound and motion that is 
thought to argue strongly for the notion of synchrony in 
interaction. On C's part the simultaneous manifestation of 
speech and movement is interpreted as intrapersonal 
Synchrony; on L's part, aS interpersonal synchrony. 

L moves with the fundamental frequency of "themselves." 
Head movement precedes to the left and up, going with, 
paralleling, the fundamental frequency. This congruence of 
aural and visual modes between interactants is argued to be 
interpersonal synchrony in action. 

And they did some work--As noted above, there is no 
mingograph record of fundamental frequency for this segment 
of text. Nevertheless, there is apparent in the 


transcription of movement one final example of what is here 
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interpreted as interpersonal synchrony. Perhaps fittingly, 
it ends the fragment. In the same 0.1 second in which C 
completes her utterance and stops, freezing for an instant, 
L places her cup (and right hand) down on the table top and 
pauses, also freezing for an instant. It looks to be one of 
Mair's "timeless moments." Lasting perhaps 0.1 second, it 
does not bring the text to a full stop. At best there is a 
hesitation, a pause. C completes her story, and as she 
finishes the cognitive model she brings the fundamental 
frequency down, rendering the physical model stable. This is 
apparent even without the help of the electrical measuring 
devices. C brings L with her to this point of stability in 
time. She makes L as she iS, in time. They are there, 
together, in the realisation of the timeless moment. 

L breaks off the moment, redirecting the text into a 
new topic with her question: "What were you subbing?", and 


they continue. , 
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Chapter 7 


Conclusions 


I*ALIntroduction 

This study began with the observation that there is no 
echerente paradigmator’thevstudysoftyhumaneinteractionss®ach 
tradition and each discipline has its own paradigm, 
constraining study. Such constraints were claimed to be 
limiting, in that they prohibit investigation of "what is 
bpealiy goingron:” 

Early studies of human interaction focussed upon 
language in isolation and were particularly susceptible to 
such constraints. There were at least two distinct 
traditions. One addressed language interaction from the 
perspective of linguistics and the problem of creating 
context-sensitive grammars for language use. The tradition 
of generative and interpretive semantics is Such a 
tradition. The other assumed language to be part of human 
interaction, and focussed upon the rules for language uSe. 
Discourse analysis and conversation analysis in anthropology 
and sociology represent such a tradition. Attempts to 
synthesize the approaches were made in the work of such 
scholars as Dell Hymes and John Gumperz. 

Urion (1978) has claimed that these attempts failed to 
capture the salience of human language interaction because 
they assume the equivalence of “sentence” to "utterance," 


and because they are constrained, using the model provided 
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in linguistics, to specify "rules" for language production. 
They are studies of syntax. 

This work is part of the tradition that denies that 
"extralinguistic" factors in human speech production and 
perception are in fact "extralinguistic." Instead, an 
ethological approach to human speech interaction demands a 
focus beyond syntax, rules, and semantics, to a more nearly 
objective description. 

Mair's model, explained in publication and papers 
during the years from 1977 to 1980, was chosen as the most 
compelling and comprehensive model with which to examine the 
process of human speech interaction. Mair proposes a 
biologically based model to account for the fact of 
something observed in interaction, something intuitively 
obvious, and something for which we really lack an 
appropriate term, but which has aspects of "shared 
awareness." He attempts to base his model on observable data 
only, and to eschew "mentalism," “impressionistic 
interpretation," and retrospective analysis using affective 
terms. He presumes upon the physiological constraints of the 
system(s) involved to constrain theorising. His search is 
for a natural segmentation of language streams; that is, one 
that is based on perception and immediately verifiable by 
observation of behaviour. It is what he calls a "natural 


science" approach to the study of human interaction. 
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7.2 The Present Study 

This study is not a replication of Mair's work in any 
formal sense. Instead, a central notion, that of synchrony, 
iS examined. The term has a history in the literatures of 
both linguistics and human ethological studies of 
interaction, but its definition is controversial. For 
example, Chapple describes synchrony as the perfect 
alternation of active-latent phases in interaction, with no 
overlap of such phases, and with no lacunae in the 
alternation of the phases. Such a definition of synchrony 
denies an aspect of synchrony that is integral to Mair's 
description: the synchrony of sound and movement within a 
Single interactant and a kind of entrainment of one 
interactant by another, in a realisation of that 
intrapersonal synchrony. 

It is assumed in this study that Mair has provided 
enough clear criteria for his definition of synchrony that 
it could be described as an identifiable, observable and 
definable "event" in human interaction, even if the research 
protocols did not exactly duplicate Mair's. 

The notion of synchrony was chosen because it is 
central to Mair's model. It does not prove the adequacy of 
hisemodéel, obutwit Msi necessary to 1ogsEi  Usynchronytis wot 
there, the model fails. Synchrony becomes an ascendant 
descriptor for this work, a way into the model. The study 
does not replicate Mair's own study, then, and cannot be 


said to "prove" the model. At best, it might lend support to 
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ts 

This study is a micro-study of three short segments of 
dyadic human communication, extracted from half-hour speech 
events. There is an elaborate description for each short 
segment, detailing hand and head movement and the 
fundamental frequency trace provided by a mingograph record 
of the segments. These are described in detail for each 
interactant, detailing change in each modality and 
individual at each 0.1 Second interval. 

There is a mass of data in these 28.2 seconds of 
interaction. Mere presentation of the data is a major 
undertaking. However, the sheer bulk of the data is not 
intended to obfuscate or mystify the study and allow simple 
assertion of synchrony. Rather, a central concern of the 
study has been to establish synchrony as a demonstrably 
observable, definable, and identifiable aspect of human 
interaction. Microanalysis of the sort employed here might 
be seen to leave itself open to criticism as overly specific 
and ungeneralisable, detailing in fact only isolated 
incidents which may or may not represent events which are 
characteristic Of interaction ‘generally That is, timight 
be argued that synchrony as documented in these selected 
fragments of text belongs only to those bits of text. Both 
the form and content of the data presentation constitute a 
response to that criticism, There has been an attempt to 
document precise integration of audio and visual modes 


within and between interactants such that the presence of 
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what is here called synchrony may be held to be neither 
uncommon, unuSual, haphazard, nor accidental. Neither is 
what has been observed explicable by more traditional models 
of human interaction. They are unable to account for what 
happens within the time frame of natural spontaneous 


interaction as it happens. 


7.2.1 Contributions of the Study 


ies lis Oy CUEONY 

Mair uses the term synchrony. This study has forced 
a more explicit definition than his. That definition is 
"the simultaneous manifestation of sound and movement 
within and between interactants." The definition comes 
about because of the way in which the study was 
operationalised differently from Mair's, and because 
other scholar's definitions of synchrony had to be 
addressed. 

The kinds of synchronies that were observed in the 
study, potentiated by taking Mair's model as a priori, 
were called interpersonal and intrapersonal synchrony. 
Intrapersonal synchrony includes coincident movement and 
sound patterns produced by one individual. Specifically, 
the study documents simultaneous initiation of sound and 
movement within a single individual; simultaneous 
cessation of sound and motion; coetaneous production of 
sound and movement; coincident shifts in audio and 


visual modes; parallel movement between modalities; and 
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onomatopoeic movements of audio and visual production. 
Interpersonal synchrony expands the dimensions of 
synchrony because it includes coincident patterns of 
sound and movement between interactants. Interpersonal 
synchrony documented here involves simultaneous 
initiation of sound and/or movement between individuals; 
Simultaneous cessation of sound and/or motion between 
individuals; coetaneous production of sound and/or 
motion between interactants; production of parallel 
and/or "mirror image" motion and/or sound between 
individuals; coincident shifts in audio and/or visual 
modes between interactants; parallel and/or onomatopoeic 
motion of audio and/or visual production between 
individuals; the phenomenon that Mair calls "smooth 
sequencing of repartee"; and implied simultaneous 


realisation of cognitive models between interactants. 


7.2.1.2 Substantiation of the observation of synchrony 

This study substantiates the claim that what is 
observed and documented must in fact be synchrony and 
not fortuitous co-occurrence: it happens too often, too 
regularly--and most important--too precisely and 
quickly, to be accidentally coincidental. The very small 
time frame and close integration of modalities within 
and between interactants obviates claims to the 


contrary. 
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7.2.1.3 Single central patterning program in the brain 
Mair claims that the speech with movement stream is 
so closely synchronised that it must be the product of a 
single central patterning program in the brain. This 
study cannot address that issue, except in speculative 
terms. In so far aS Mair can make such a claim, it 
applies to the data of this study as well. At this 
aa ig however, one might only conjecture that that 
accounts for how it is that these "arbitrarily extracted 
parameters" of communication are manifest so nearly 
Simultaneously, with such close integration of 


modalities within and between individuals. 


da2nks4 elhe sociralpbrain 

The study, because of the evidence of synchronies, 
particularly interpersonal synchrony, forces us to look 
at one system in operation in dyadic communication. It 
obviates appeal to the stimulus-response model and to 
the "rule-governed behaviour" models of human 
interaction. Its implications are in two directions: 
Seudyaol whdteMair cedlisethe fisecYaljbramun,” that is) a 
Single system joined by separate sensory modalities in 
separate individuals; and a study of "social 
physiology," that is, the physiological and anatomical 
characteristics of human behaviour. In and of itself 
documentation of interpersonal synchrony without 
utterance points to the existence of a supra-individual 


"beat" running through interaction and argues strongly 
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for the notion of human interaction as a single system 
in evolution, of which individuals are nodes, organising 


and organised by it. 


7.2.1.5 Autopoiesis 

An important implication of the study is in the 
invocation of the notion of autopoiesis. While the study 
did not employ the terms of that tradition, and while it 
waS in no sense a "test" of the adequacy of the theory 
of autopoiesis, a major implication of the study is that 
the theory put forward by Maturana and Varela, reviewed 
in Chapter 4, provides categories for description of the 
processes observed in this study without forcing 
mechanistic interpretations. It does so because of its 
requirement to specify and distinguish descriptive 
domains: interactional, consensual, and linguistic. The 
dynamic of "Structural coupling" fits the observations 
in this study about synchrony. It would seem that the 
Study itself is about "“structural) coupling.” The notion 
of structural coupling removes "context" from the morass 


and easy dodge of calling things "cultural." 


722. 196 eIncorporation oféother “models 

This study speaks to several other models employed 
to describe human speech interaction. It incorporates 
and qualifies Chapple's notion of synchrony. The 
argument could be extended to obviate appeal to notions 


such as "entrainment" and to redefine "parallel 
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response" as a more elegantly specified synchrony. 
Chapple's notion of the pacemaker individual relates to 
Mair's discussion of control. Both the notions of 
"control of awareness" and of the "pacemaker individual" 
become Simple assertions in the light of Maturana's and 
Varela's heuristic description: the data do not show 
that such notions are useful, and the dynamics involved 
in autopoiesis make such assertions moral, not 
scientific, questions. 

Scollon, with his notions of "ensemble" and 
"temporal bonding;" and Erickson, with his specification 
of interaction rhythms, are incorporated into the larger 
models. Mair's model, and the dynamics of autopoiesis, 
contextualize their observations. 

Insofar as Lehiste and Ohala are concerned, and 
their discussions of "chain" and "comb" models of speech 
production, there would seem to be no imperative to 
adopt either chain or comb model based on the data 
presented here. The questions they raise, however, in 
arguing for either model, are germane to this study. The 
Questions that motivate the argument seem to spring from 
the same insight that Chapple has about "biological 


oscisgdators,” 


7.2.2 Limitations 
The focus in the study was upon people speaking 


English, albeit Canadian English. Mair has used data about 
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English speakers. We cannot generalize beyond it, though we 
have data that show synchrony in two quite different 
dialects of English. 

A major limitation of the study is that the limits of 
technologies employed in both this study and Mair's do not 
allow one to describe accurately how interactants get to 
points of synchrony in conversation. That is surely beyond 
the scope of this investigation, but it is a major 
implication for further research. Longer segments of speech 
will have to be analyzed. The technologies employed also 
prevent consideration of another important aspect of 
synchrony, what has elsewhere been described as temporally 
displaced synchrony. That, too, is surely beyond the scope 
of this study but remains an implication for further 
research. More refined measurement and mathematical analysis 
of text fragments must address such displays of synchrony. 

Other technological limitations have to do with the 
size of the grid employed on the video screen: it may have 
provided too gross a measure for describing body movement 
accurately. The reliability and accuracy of the mingograph, 
particularly as the machine picks up "noise," limited the 
clear specification of fundamental frequency. The physical 
set-up, as well, during recording sessions, allowed for 
limited flexibility of camera angle, and set the size of the 
interactants on the screen at a proportion that was not 


easily manipulable. 
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7.2.3 Implications For Further Research 

The most important implication is the need for further 
study of Mair's model to establish the validity or lack 
thereof of the other aspects of the model. 

It is further suggested that research that employs 
finer distinctions in time (less than 0.1 second intervals) 
might provide different insights into synchrony. 

There are several notions that demand further 
investigation. Chapple's "economy of energy in interaction" 
is intuitively obvious from the video taped data, but there 
waS no way to operationalize the notion in this study. The 
whole question of "control" as it is used by Mair, and the 
notion of "pacemaker individuals," which Chapple proposes, 
requires study. 

Finally, this study suggests a need to investigate 
longer segments of interaction. In the data of the long 


' 


conversations there is an intuitively obvious "beat," a rise 
and fall of intensity through each half-hour conversation. 
This should be formally studied. Everyone who viewed the 
video records or who dealt with the written transcription 
Saw obvious junctures. There is a major issue to be dealt 
with, and that is the "natural" segmentation of 


conversation: what distinctions do we draw as we speak, and 


what are the larger, "natural" categories. 
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